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HE ti GI Wa 
battles, ſupported" fing 
the united efforts of all Eu- 
rope got bim, and withed 
only for Ce. He no lon er 
, * hoped to kee abliſh kin Fe 
ames Upon the t tone of El- | 
gland.” The battle of ti Boyne fecured'the croy n to - 
illiam. France, drained. of men and money, was 
periſking with hunger In, 1 midſt of Bonfires and re- 
Vo I. III. peated * 
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pested Te Bans © Recruits wi nid vid rent 
3 1 * ſupplies: of hats were unce 
«&; ſhameful. expedients ; the manufadtutes 
WT ruin paper money ſubſtituted in the room of 
9 ; the debts of the te increafed by the extreme 
Ity of raiſing loans ; the ſcarcity of corn almoſt 
© univerſal. The people * thoſe . Gag 


Iways foretold à new tax. 2 8 
eren the roo, had ; pore the 
n ed the army rance; for the former was 


now detained in I at Genoa for debt, and the lat- 
ter had quitted the ee vit ſeveral millions in his 
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»The king, to ſecyre him for the future from 
thoſe inſults, gave him a Brevet, by which he ac- 


knowledged | bias. every where for his ambaſſador 12 
ro enjojpy ta right of patio * 


and by that means 
in A hee Extend 

+ Huguetan was born in the province of Lyons; 
he took refuge in Hbllagd on account of his reli- 
gion, and acquired a great fortune there, by ſellin 

reviaries and Bok bin, Ir * the Fourteent 
truſted and *empl him, notw Randing his be- 
ing a Calviniſt. 1 de — 4 —.— | 
forced him to ſign letters of exchange for ſeveral, 
millions of money z Huguetan, by: the ſame courier, 
revoked the orders Which had been extorted from 
him, and retired to. the Hague, where he married 
the natural daughter of a prince of Naſſau, and ob- 
tained the el of Viane, the ſacted afylum 
of bankrupts. he king (gave 2 Gautier a 
commiſſion to bi him off 775 ce. Huguetan 
was betrayed into the power of this officer, by his 
valet de chambre, and conducted to the laſt town 
in Holland, croſs canals, with which this country 
is full. The laſt barrier was opened, When a ſol- 
dier, who had perceived a filk gown, at the moment 
when Gautier came out of the coach to give ſome 
neceſſary orders, * 80 and opened coach- 
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of Madam de Maintenon. 3 
Madame de Maintenon, who trembled at the re- 
membrance of the dangerous illneſs with which Lewis 
was ſeized at Queſnoi, always dreaded thoſe campaigns 


redn d 2G Nana 
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door; that he might ſee the fair lady, whom the 
travellers concealed ſo carefully; but, inſtead of wo- 
man, he ſaw a man with a night- cap on his head, 4 @ 
gag in his mouth, and irons on his hands. The bar- 
rier was inſtantly ſnut; Gautier and his ſerjeants were 
ſeized and beheaded. Huguetan offered has ſervice o 
England; but was rejected: and afterwards: to the 
court of Vienna, who created him a baron. He Wan: 
deted through ſeveral kingdoms; always purſued by 
his fears, and by the comptroller-general 3 and at 
length ſettled in Hambourg, where he introduced a 
ſyſtem of trade, which greatly impoveriſhed that city. = 
The magiſtrates. having intreated him to depart; he 
carried his wealth and his ſchemes to Denmark, where 
he gave a proof of what one man is capable of doing. 
He poliſhed: that. barbarous country: he eſtabliſh 
maritime companies of ſilk and linen manufactures and 
a bank, a little more ſolid than that of Law. He was 
conſulted in all affairs, although employed in none 3 
he brought the wiſe principles of the adminiſtration 
of the finances and trade, into ſueh eſteem, that the 
moſt jealous republicks confided in the probity of this 
overnment, although purely deſpotick. Frederick 
V. erected the lands of Guldeſteen into an'caridom a 
for him and his deſcendants, and Huguetan'took'the | 
title of it. He obtained the poſt of chambetlaig and 
was afterwards honoured with the white ribbon of the 
order of Danebrog. He lived with great magnificence, 
increaſed his riches like a merchant, and ſpent: them 
like a nobleman. Having quarrelled withia miniſter 
of Chriſtian VI. he retired to his | eſtate in Holſtein; 
and made fo great a vacuity at Copenhagen, that he 
was honourably recalled. I faw him when he was an 
hundred and three years old; but he was then thought 
the moſt amiable man of his time in converſation"; in 
council, the wiſeſt; in commerce the moſt active and 
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's Memoirs for the HHU, 
and fieges, where the moſt valuable life was equall 
expoſed with the meaneſt. She knew that he look 
William as an enemy worthy of him f and that 
he thought there was nothing wanting to compleat his 
glory, but to vanquiſh him in a pitched battle. She 
as continually adviſing him to conclude a peace, 
which alone could free her from her apprehenſions of 
tis ſafety, ſecure the publick happineſs, and relieve 
the great numbers of unfortunate perſons, with whom - 
The was ſurrounded. She ſold her jewels and her 
Houſes, probably, as much to ſhew the king the ex- 
treme poverty of the people, as to ſuccour thoſe who 
applied to her. Wet od ft 18 
The miniſters came over to her opinion, but eſpeci- 
ally the duke de Beauvillieres, the moſt virtuous man 
in the court : Pontchartrain defired peace, becauſe he 
was weary of ſeeking money in a country where trade 
was ruined: : Barbezieux, becauſe buſineſs intruded 
upon-pleaſures, which he loved to exceſs ; even kin 
- who ſhewed more impatience to have ſom 
ngliſh/ horſes, than to reaſcend his throne, joined 
with the miniſters in declaring for peace. 
The king, by whom it was no leſs ardently deſired, 
employed Harlay, Creci; and Callieres *, in à ſecret 
RGI ate 1 | negoti- 
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prudent; and remarkably compaſſionate to the poor. 
Although he laid the foundation of his fortune by ſel- 
ling books; yet he had read no author but Rabelais; 
although perſecuted by the court of France in every 
countty where he took refuge; yet it was France only 
chats loved. His only daughter was carried off by 
the marquis de Monteleon, the Spaniſh ambaſſador. 
He refuſed to give one of his , hters in marri- 
age to a ptince of the royal blood of Denmark. His 
death, Which happened in 1750, was occaſioned by 
grief, for not obtaining the blue ribbon of the order 
of the Elephant. ooh 
Of the French academy, and plenipotentiary at 
the congteſs of Ryſwick. He wrote a treatiſe upon 
the art of negotiation, which proves, that he neither 
knew how to negotiate, nor to write. 8 


of Madam de Maintenon. 5* 


negotiation for that purpoſe. " He levied exceſſive ini; + 


ſts ; but he gave very confiderable perifions, and 
— atly e the expences of his houſhold. He 
ſaboured inceſſantly with his miniſters, and ſpent vety 
little; his application to buſineſs reanimated his gene- 
rals, and his frugality confoled his people, He could, 
not reſolve to puniſh deſerters with death, notwith-" 


ſtanding all the repreſentations that were made to him 


by his officers, in ſupport of this ſalutary ſeverity, 


The marquis de Nangis, being reprimanded by t e 


king for not having his regiment complete, ſaid, Sire, 


it never will be fo, till deſertets are puniſhed with 
« death.” Ah! Nangis,” replied the king, thole 
« deſerters are men.“ Jo the intendant of Flanders he 
ſaid, The news you ſent me laſt year was very me- 
© lancholy, and many ſevere things were done: con- 
* tinue, 1 entreat you, to give me information of all. 


that paſſes ; I would know the truth, however pain- 


" 


ful that truth may be to me.” | 
Both artifice and force were employed in makin 
3 + levies. The ſoldiers quartered in Paris, carried os 
m 
tain houſes, and fold them to the officers. ©” Theſe 
houſes were called ovens, and they had thirty of them 
in the capital. The king, being informed of this vi- 


olation of publick liberty, which the magiſtrate had 
dim, cauſed 

the ſoldiers, who had thus forcibly enliſted men, to 

be ſeized, commanded that they ſhould be tried with 

all the rigour of the laws; gave liberty to all thoſe * 

who had loft it by violence or fraud, and declared, 


not dared to repreſs, for fear of diſpleaſing 


that he would be ſerved by ſoldiers, and not ſlaves. 


How eaſy is it for a king to be adored by his peo- 
ple! in France eſpecially, eſe acts of juſtice or of 
8 filled the city of Paris with ſuch affection 


or its ſovereign, that the poll-tax, Which was then 
conſidered as the laſt reſource of the ſtate, was now 
the only hope of the farmers of the revenue. New 
impoſts are never collected well the firſt. year. Be- 


n who were fit to bear arms, ſhut them up in cer- 


Fs © 


tween the ſuſpicious colleQor, and the artful proprie- | 


tor, there is a kind of oppoſition formed, which regu- ak; 
rol. B 
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lates the payment, in à manner very diſadvantageous. 
to the former. The ſubjects N ſo fully per · 
ſuaded that this impoſt would end with the war, that 
they ſhewed an extreme eagerneſs to pay it. The 
Swiſs, who had ſettled in the kingdom, ſent a deputa- 
tion to the king, to intreat, that they might be compre- . 
hended in the poll-tax, they being no leſs faithfully 
devoted to the ſtate, than the ban themſelves. The 
footmen ran in crouds to the town · houſe with the ſame 
requeſt: certainly, if it is incumbent upon a prince to 
repay the fidelity of his ſubjects with affection; an im- 
poſt eſtabliſhed in ſuch circumſtances, for a certain 
time only, and paid with ſuch emulative chearfulneſs, 
ought not to be eternal; and will not be fo, if we are 
ever ſo happy, as to have a ſuperintendant of the fi- 


nances, who knows that it is oppreſſive. 

The allies had till all their forces entire, and had 
Joſt nothing but a few towns. They had taken Pon- 
dicherry ; they were ſettled in Flanders ; in Germany 
they were acting with renewed vigour ; Dauphine was 
laid waſte ; and we were threatened on all ſides. The 
new-invented infernal machine, only terrified with its 
noiſe, but Dieppe was reduced to aſhes, The duke 
of Savoy had taken Cazal ; and William had made 

himſelf maſter of Namur: Villeroi and the duke of 
Maine loſt a fine opportunity of vanquiſhing the prince 
of Vaudemont, and of gaining laſting glory; marſhal 
Noailles took all the cities in Catalonia which he at- 
tacked ; but this ſucceſs had no conſequences ; in a 
word, both parties ſeemed to be weary of fighting, and 
made war as if they were ſoon to make peace. 


* CHAPTER H. 
The dutcheſs of Burgundy. 


1696. ] J Atinat, equal] t in politicks as in war, 
Ws ) (; treated With A Jake * Savoy while he 
beat him. That prince, whoſe reſolutions were always 
directed by his prevailing intereſt, accepted the neu- 
trality which was offered him; and betrayed his allies, | 
. at 


r es 
of "Madam de Maintenon. 2 
at firſt witk the fime artiice, and afterwards with de 
ſame inſolence, that he had betrayed France. Pigne- 
rol, and all that had been taken from him, were to be 
reſtored, His eldeſt daughter was demanded in mar- F 
riage for the duke of Burgundy ;* all the honours due 
to crowned heads were granted to him, as if the king 
of France had the right, ſo long conteſted with'the 
pope and the emperor e, of raiſing the. dignity of- 
CI. #727 et ee 3 10 N 7 

This treaty was kept ſecret till the duke of Savoy 
was in a condition to declare the alliance with advan» 
tage to himſelf. He had only promiſed his good offi- 
ces, towards haſtening the peace; and he now gave 
his army; he beſieged Valence wir Estinat, and 
ſigned the contract for the marriage of his daughter. 

The princeſs of Savoy f at length arrived 1 
at r where the court was waiting Nov. 4. —_ 
for her. The king, taking her in his arms, ak 
carried her into a church, and made an offering of her 
to God, who atone could guard her againſt the cor- 
ruption of the court. He was fo pleaſed with ber at 
this firſt interview, that he wrote very evening to - 
madame de Maintenon, who had ſtaid at Fontainebleau, | 
and expreſſed himſelf in terms very favourable to the 
young princeſs. The court returned to Fontainebleau 
the next 7 the princeſs of Savoy did not forget the 
inſtructions of her mother, Who had earneſtly recom- 
mended it to her, to ſhew great reſpe& to madame de 
Maintenon, to be obedient to her inſtructions, and to 
endeay6ur to acquire her friendſhip. The little prin- ? 
ceſs was lavith* of her careſſes to her; and from the 

ih ee „ee 


Four years afterwards, at the marriage of Leopold 
duke of Lorrain, with mademoiſelle de Chartres, he 
would not acknowledye the title of royal highneſs, which 
this prince aſſumed, upon a patent from the emperor, 
who gave it him, in conſideration of his being the ſon 
of an archdutcheſs, who was queen of Poland Y 

# Maria Adelaida of Savoy, born December 6, 

1685, _ 


8. Memoirs: for the Hiſtory 
_- firſt, moment, gained her tendereſt affection. The . 
princeſs of Savoy was. formed * pleaſe: the had all 
the luſtre of the moſt finiſhed beauty, though her fea-, 
tures. were not, abſolutely regular; her forehead and 
mouth were too large; her face was too {mall for her. 
features, but age Rave proportion and grace to all ; ſhe, 
had large eyes full of fire; their glances were ſome- 
times herce and haughty, but ſhe. had great ſenſibility 
in her countenance, a beautiful 99 ſhape, - 
perfectly fine, that air of - majeſty, which at the firſt 
ſight, commands reſpect; thoſe graces which always, 
charm, and that artleſs wit, which is always the beſt, 
judge of what is good and fine. 
Such was, . ſuch became the princeſs, Who was 
deſtined for a Wife to the duke of Burgundy. My fo- 
reign readers will ſcarce pardon me this picture, nor 
what follows; it belongs only to the French, to be 
| __ of the pleaſure of praiſing the mother of their 
BTL 1 . | 
a Tre knew. too well the talents madame de Main- 
tenon poſſeſſed for the education of children, not to 
with that ſhe would charge herſelf with that of the 
princeſs, Adelaida. He made her, ſenſible, that it. 
was his defire, he would undertake this taſk, but he 
did not ĩnſiſt upon it: he might have commanded, he 
only intreated. An employment, which, to uy other 
lady in the kingdom, would have been the higheſt 
honour, and the moſt valued recompence .; it was. 
thought a favour for madame de Maintenon to accept, 
which ſufficiently A that her rank was incompa- 
tible with any employment about a princeſs. ,;., -... 
The princeſs of Savoy ſeemed to underſtand that 
rank perfectly well; the did not think it was too great 
a hazard, to give her the tender.name of auat, at firſt 
in imitation” of  mademoiſelle/ d'Aubigné, afterwards, 
through affection and reſpect, with which the king 
was the firſt to inſpire her. She happened one day to 
ſeat herſelf in the corner of the room where madame 
de Maintenon uſually fat, © Riſe;” ſaid the I her, 
don't you know you are in Madame's place? 1 
0 . 2 Danner ; 
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of Madam de Maintenon. 9* 


The more valuable the truſt, ep OT | 
it gave madame de Maintenon ; ſhe heſitated between 
her inclination and her fears. When ſhe looked 
upon the young princeſs, whom ſhe regarded ad he 
angel of peace, the was tempted to accept of it; 
when ſhe conſidered, that if ſhe undertook her edu- 
cation, ſhe would be "obliged to aſſociste with the 
world, which ſhe had quitted, ſhe was upon the 
point of refuſing it. The biſhop of Chartres, whom 
ſhe conſulted upon this ' occaſion, was ſenſible f 
the ill conſequences of her refuſal; and ordered her, 
with all the authority his function gave him a night 
to exert, to take the young princeſs under her care, 
fully convinced, that no perſon was ſo proper to 
form a queen, as a woman who had Taiſed herſelf* | 
to that rank. The dutcheſs of Savoy joined her in- 
treaties to the king's, and madame de Maintenon at 
length conſented. _ ee. ri os 
Ihe tender age of the princeſs confided to her care, 
gave her hopes, which a more adyanced one did not 
deceive. She made it a duty to cultivate ſo many” 
owing virtues ; but inclination ſoon added à ſweeter,” 
orce ; ſhe loyed the princeſs, and was tenderly belo-" 
„ her” tn A r 
She thought a publick education would be advanta- 
geous to the princeſs of Savoy; it having been always 
her, opinion, that the faults of princeſſes were generals? 
ly owing to their being bro1ght up in private ſtat 
where they ſaw only flatterers in their teachers," an 
ſaves in There attendants.” At Saint-Cyr, ſhe th bb 
the princeſs would acquite the manners of the French; , 
that a numerous ſociety would give her a taſte for ſo- 
cial yirtues ; that ſhe would be induced to love piety,” 
by ſeeing it there tull of fimplicity, candour, and“ 
eace ; that ſhe would improve by exerciſes, in which 
er rank or inclination might be equally ſtudied; and 
that The would there learn, at leaſt, to know her e. 
quals, to pleaſe them, to reprove them, to defend | 
and reward them; and a thouſand things, which ae. © 15 
not to be learned at court. rr I 
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Io effect this, it was neceſſary, that the young 

_ Princeſs ſhould be made to love Saint-Cyr. Madame 
de Maintenon prepared her an agreeable entry, The 
community in long robes received her in ceremony; 
the ſuperiour made her an elegant compliment; the 
young ladies, ranged on each fide, —— a lane for 

er till ſhe came to the church, whither ſhe was firſt 

conducted. After Te Deum was ſung, ſhe went up to 
the claſſes : ſome young ladies of * own age, re- 
peated a converſation before her, ingenious enough to 
amuſe her, and in which ſhe was praiſed without adu- 
lation. The princeſs was ſo charmed with her recep- 
tion at Saint-Cyr, and with every thing ſhe heard 
and ſaw there, that ſhe would never afterwards ſuffer 
madame de Maintenon to go without her. 

She went to Saint-Cyr conſtantly three times a week, 
and ftaid there from nine o'clock in the morning till 
night. She ſoon had favourites among the young ladies. 
Mademoiſelle d'Oſmond held one of the firſt places in 
her heart: it was not poſſible to make a better choice; 
to love mademoiſelle d'Oſmond was to love beauty, 
the graces, gentleneſs, and truth: but mademoiſelle 
d'Aubigne, 5 the niece of madame de Maintenon, 
effaced all the others. Their ſtudies, their ſports, 
their exerciſes, their dreſs, their inclinations, were the 

ſame; and their familiarity went ſo far, as to make 
them quarrel, and even to fight. _ 

The ſplendour, the honours, the pleaſures of the 
court, all diſguſted the princeſs of Savoy, and Saint- 
Cyr only could pleaſe her. Sometimes ſhe would ap- 
pear in the dreſs of a lady of Saint-Lewis ; but gene- 
rally in that of a young lady. In this diſguiſe, ſhe 
was always called mademoiſelle de Laſtic, the name of 
an illuſtrious family, which ſhe choſe herſelf. 

In this habit, he would go to the houſe-keeper's 
apartment, where ſhe was initiated into the arts of 
economy ; to the ſteward's office, where ſhe leatned 
to underſtind buſineſs ; to the noviciate, where ſhe 
heard an exhortation ; to the claſſes, where, by obey- 
ing, ſhe learned how to command; charmed when 
they feigned not to conſider ber rank, ſhe would per- 

| | orm 
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form all the offices, be extremely buſy, ſuppoſe her- 


ſelf neceſſary, deſpiſe the luxury and idleneſs of Ver, 
ſailles, and became that Antiope which Minerva for 
for Telemächus. Sometimes ſhe would raiſe her 
to be miſtreſs of the claſſes ;. and in this charaQter, the 
would hear them repeat the catechiſm, and conſequent- 
ly learned, it herſelf : ſhe enlivened their ſtudies, ſhe 
varied their amuſements, 2 an extreme fa- 
cility in ſpeaking, ſhe permitted queſtions to be pro- 
poſed, and even to herlelf, which the always anſwered 
with great juſtnels. * nn ok ith 
One of the youn ladies baſing aſked her, whether 
the dead ſhould at the laſt day riſe with the bodies th 
had on earth ? The princeſs as - a little embarraſſe 
but recollecting herſelf, ©Thefe ſorts of queſtions, aid 
ſhe, © ought, never to be propoſed ; out bulinels is to 
get to heaven; we are not to trouble ourſelves about 
« what they do there.” Another of the young ladies 
having thrown a bird while alive into the fire, ſhe 
ſhewed, by, a ſeyere reprimand, how greatly ſhe de- 
teſted ek · . La 
To theſe ſentiments of tenderneſs and humanity, 
madame de Maintenon was defitous of adding the in- 
clination and the talent of conferring benefits agreea- 
bly... She often repreſented to her, that liberality was 
a virtue, Which belonged,” in a peculiar. manner, to 
rinces ; and to accuſtom het to it, ſhe made her di- 
rt little. preſents among the young ladies. The 


great eldom think of beſtowing favours ;' they always 
wait fbr ſolicitations ;; and often bold and inſoſent vice 
ſeizes, thoſe rewards, which are due to modeſt and 
doubting virtue. Princes ſeldom conſider what will 
by acceptable to their favourites ; they muſt be inform- 
ed.in a petition, ot by. word dexterouſly introduced 
they are mere poppets, danced by other hands, an 
ſubjected to foreign movements. 
Madame de Maintenon taught the princeſs 1 
every thing with attention, to treaſure up hints in h 
memory, to be beforehand with requeſts, to ſoften re- 
fuſals, to beſtow praiſe ſeaſonably, to penetrate into 
the deſigns or inclination of all about her ; to confer 
| -\ | "8 $634 | - -/ PILLS „in && 4A fayour 
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| favours i in that graceful manner which enhances their 
value, to ſhed be r benefactions on perſons aſtoniſhed | 
that their neceſſities or deſires were known to rewar 
her domeſticks for an act of duty, or an expreſſion, © 
| affection, which they did not believe had been obſer⸗ 
ved; in a word, all thoſe little attentions, thoſe graces 
ful trifles, without which, princes can never deſerve 
to have friends, 
Mean while the day fixed for the celebration of her : 
22 drew near; and the candidates for the prin- 
| employments in her houſhold, divided the intereſt 
f the court. The dutcheſſes de Beauvillieres, 
Cregui de Ventadour, and du Lude, claimed the fi 
place about the princeſs ; madame de Beauvillieres was 
! under pretence of her ill ſtate of health, but 
in reality, on account of her being a Quietiſt; ma- 
es de Crequi was thought too old; madame de 
entadour was excluded, on account of the bad con- 
duct of her ſiſters; madame du Lude, a woman who 
was rather free from vices than eminent for virtue, 
pointed lady of honour ; madame de Caylus ſol- 
ett for the, poſt of dame IJ autour ; but ſhe was a 
E and 24 counteſs de Mailly was preferred to 
er. The count de Teſſé, remarkable for the eaſy 
politeneſs | of his manners, was made firſt e Juerty ; 
the marquis de D angeau, ies of honour ; je mar- 
quis de ler rf, firit maſter of the houſhold ; FG 
ville, ſecretary Bourdelot, firſt p Wind 1 add th 
biſhop of Meaux firſt almoner. When this priate 
kneeled to the princeſs to take the uſual oath, N r am 
© aſhamed,” ſaid ſhe to him, * to ſee ſo wiſe A man at 
© my feet.“ | 


The choice of a confeſſor for the princeſs took 5 
r 


the king's whole attention, The confeſſor is the 6 
perſon at court, who can claim 4 right to be Fncere 
and it was no eaſy man find a man who had re- 
ſolution enough to make uſe of this right, or catidour 
enough not to abuſe it, 
Father de la Chaiſe preſented a liſt of ſeveral Jeſui wy 
to the king, all of them men of great learning, a 
PO. virtue. Father Emerick was — 


1 
p92 


of Madam de Maintenon. _" 
Ent, madame de Maintenon and cardinal de Noaillen 


penly recommended him g and the king was inclined 
o appoint him. Father de la Chaiſe, either becauſe 
apo ht that an auſtere man would not be aprecable 
10 a yoonls rinceſs; or becauſe he was" jealous of the- 
reputation ſuch a man would acquire in a devout court; 
endeavoured to extlude him, by telling the king, that 
he was too ſcrupulous. Madame de Maititenon was 
enraged at theſe words. When the confeſſor retired, 
ſhe obſerved to the bs that the reaſon he gave we: 
excluding father Emerick, was highly indecent; trea- 
cherous, and malicious. Father de la Chaiſe retained: 
a few hours afterwards, and; with a look of eagerneſs 
and anxiety, told the king, that he had juſt diſcovered- 


father Emerick to be a (ih; * Madame de Main- 


tenon groaned, and was ſilent: ſhe might have ſaid 
many ſe 32 vere things; but this phantom of Janſeniſm' 
was ſo terrible to che king, that the durſt not venture 
to remove his ſuſpicion, elt 2 KoulEds treated like: 
a Janſeniſt herſelf, f nem ins 
When ſhe reflected upon * great number of my 
ſons, whom the bare fuſpicion of Janſeniſm, and chat 
often very unjuſt, had ruined; upon the prejudice' fac 
ther de la Chaiſe entertained againſt all who were 
markably devout; ſuppoſing them hereticks ; upon the 


miſund 75 there was between herſelf and him 
upon the and diftruſÞ of the fWefety whith the” 
had The , and was ſufiiently proved by their de- 


puting the fathers Bourdaloue and Ye la Rue to her, 
with a fot etition; that ſhe wWoulch be pleaſed to 
take them ri our; the thought herſthF hoppy that? 
9 0 Kerr was not preſen to her to ſigh. Fa- 
er ls cope was ap pointed eon ſefbr to the princeſs; 


but Wea 70 #t lbb b Bin, et 
king er der is Kue he 


eviifelfor the 
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Fiat! hated;" * 1er r ſhould de 
again eſtabliſbed. Ther King way very deſnous 


ſhou], unde pretence,, that young ladies Would - 
liven the court, hs in reality, becauſe that af an 


| when we are no longer * 
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ſures of youth, the preſence ere perſons is neceſ· 


* to recal the remembrance of them. 
e de Maintenon, who had not forgot the. 


frailty of the maids of honour, in the courts. of the” 
aſh n and the dutcheſs of Orleans, gave her vote 
ladies of the palace 1 and the king, either in 
complaiſance to her, or through. reflexion. on "the. 
paſt, af ꝗ 5 became of her opinion. 
Saint-Cyr afforded: y young ladies enough to amuſe 
the princeſs ; /\ Madam 


ſhe had ſucceſſively mademoiſelle de Caſtéja, after- 


wards madame de la Lande, ſub- governels to the, 


children of France, and worthy of ſo important an 
employment; mademoiſelle de Tonnancourt, Who 


e Maintenon had always 24 
ſome, of the genteeleſt and moſt ſenſible, with her; 


4 


was ſent away, becauſe ſhe. had ſame little deſigns 
upon 15 king, which ſhe had ſuffered to be per- 
ceived, diding her ring into one of his fleeyes.;. 

emoiſelle de Bouju. who had a greater. taſte for 


01 —.— than the court; mademoiſel de Nor- 


manville, who married the preſident Brunet; ma 5 
moiſelle d Oſmond, gay, lovely, witty, ba oldp 3 


married to. the ,marquis .d'Hayrincourt, Ee. 
8 be ank | 


brought a portion of a hundred thoy 8. 


the government of Heſden, a happy fertility, and the 
hope that his ſervices; would . unxewar Pg 4 


— laſtly, mademoifelle, d'Aumale,, ad ord nj 
n. 2 b meu 
have ſpiſed if ſug had poſſe E Ares 4 70 
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oo —— ho, upon her acrougt, 9895 heen, fa 
to the firſt honouts in the kingdo m. You. are young, 
faid the, king to, beg, Hand you refuſe 3 5 i 
France; but he you 14 vu. rte 
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great magnificence ; and the ſhews and entertainments, | 
that were made on this occaſion, were the laſt Which 
raiſed and ſatisfied the curioſity of foreigners. _ The 
dutcheſs of Burgundy, fatigued with compliments up- 
on her marriage, replied to a courtier, © What you. 
have ſaid to me is wonderful hne, but thank heaven 
one does not marry every dag. | 

She had the art of painting in a gl word, Of "I 
the duke and dutcheſs of Harcourt, ſhe ſaid; * When-. 
© ever I ſee them, I think I ſee courage married to 
virtue.“ Madame de Monteſpan, ſaid ſhe, has. 
the tongue of a ſerpent, in the head of a dove.“ 

Madame de Maintenon was afraid of her abuſing 
this dangerous talent; and that by being ſincere, ſhe 
would appear - ſatirical : ſhe was alſo apprebenfive of 
the taſte ſhe diſcovered for wit, ſo hated by the king, 
and fo ſeldom joined with a folid underſtanding. To 
guard her againſt theſe defects, ſhe removed from her 
the trifling youth of the court, and engaged her often 
in her own apartments. There was play there every 
evening; the princeſs of Harcourt, the dutcheſs de A 
Guiche, the marchioneſs de Dangeau, the countels e 
Grammont, conſtantly attended theſe aſſemblies, where 
the king's preſence conſtrained no one but the dauphin. 

Although this regulation ſubjected madame de Main- 
tenon to great expences, yet ſhe neyerdefired to be in: 
demnified by the king; and what e's ſtill more ho» 
nourable for her, he never. offered it:. owever, 
ſhe ſuffered ſome uneaſineſs, ; at bejng Gigs to give 
to the pleaſures of the court, thoſe, furs which her 
charity had deſtined to the relief, of the. pogr 1 5 
to conſole herſelf, it was neceſſary the ſhould ju 
poſe that, by Ag the hands of the courtiers, 
they became a kind of ams. 

| Madame, du Lucie ſcarce, guitted, the puteht 
Burgundy a, moment ; every. night one. of her, 
gave madame de. n the tran 
actions of the day. All WhO | approached” the. prin- 
ceſs, concurred in their endeayours to make her | 3 
accompliſhed woman, If ſhe failed- in ihe | perform- 
ance. of, 809,089, Ive, 99910908) HEM 
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by the uneaſineG that was ſpread on face; the 
joy of her attendants ſhewed her when the had ful- - 
filled them, and excited her. to perſeverance : abſent 
or preſent, madame de Maintenon was always found 
between her, and the dangerous ſnares of 'a court, . 
She improved her un 8 by leſſons that. 
ſeemed, dictated by wiſdom herſelf. She taught her 
to know the human heart, by making obſervations on 
the different charaQers of the courtiers, or on the va- 
rious incidents of the day. She gave her in writing, 
the moſt judicious rules for forming her conduct; ſne 
involved truth in ingenious fictions; and in the mouth 
of a chriſtian philoſopher, ſhe put the juſteſt maxims 
of true happineſs ; ſhe ſought to communicate all her 
own experience to her beloved pupil: the underſtand- 
ing of princes is a plant which cannot be too carefully 
nouriſhed. | | | 


The dutcheſs' of Burgundy now viſited Saint-Cyr = 


more ſeldom, but ſhe always retained her fondneſs for 
it; and the has been ſeen to weep at Fontainebleau 
becauſe ſhe was not at liberty to amuſe herſelf in a 
place where ſhe found every pleaſure, by ceaſing to be 
a princeſs. She one day did the honours of Saint-Cyr, 
So the king viſited that community, and received 
the king and queen of England there, in the habit of 
a lady of faint Lewis; and ſhe is in this habit, in the 
beſt picture we have of her, 
Madame de Maintenon uſed her utmoſt pcm 
to confirm the princeſs in her taſte for Saint-Cyr, as 
Il to guard her againſt errors, 'by the remembrance 
of the virtues ſhe acquired there, as to ſecure. to this 
community a proteQreſs who well knew its uſefulneſs 
to the ſtate, D its ability to do good. 
The dutcheſs of Burgundy being diſguſted with her 
confelſor, feſolved, either through curioſity or incli- 
ation,” to. try à confeſſor of Saint-Cyr'; and conſcious 
at at Sr trihunak of penitence, ſhe was {till too much 
a Ptincefs, ſhe Was very deſirous of not being known. 
ſademoiſelle Oſmond, her favourite, recommended 
ker own confeſſor to her, as a very pious, wiſe, and 
moderate man. The princeſs was diſcovered by the 
* ruſtling 


- 
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ruſtling of her rich robes, hen ſhe, threw herſelf at 
his feet. The rigid, confeſſor having reprimandec her 
ſeverely for ſome little errors in her conduẽt, Ah! 
4 d' nd,” ſaid ſhe to her conſidant, you have de- 
© ceived me; he is terrible.” She ran to madame de 
Maintenon's apartment. Aunt, .faid ſhe, © I have 
at laſt found an excellent confeſſor; he has chid me 
« ſeverely ; but with ſo much wiſdom, that Iwill ne- 
ver have, any other confeſſor but him.“ However, 
ſhe never went to him again: the ſecond reſolution 
perhaps was dictated by truth; the firſt and the laſt - 
are ſeldom uninfluenced by pridl eee. 
The duke of Burgundy, the moſt virtuous of prin - 
ces, the moſt. tender and paſſionate of 'huſhands, con- 
ſumed in love for the dutcheſs, and languiſhed for the 
period that was to give her to his wiſhes; The lovers 
were not allowed 2 till the expiration 
of two years, on accent of their extreme youth; bujt 
they continually ſought opportunities of being alone 
together, often eſcaped their important ſpies, and al- 
ways ſeparated with regret. .; (oo ET / 
Madame du Lude exerted all her art to keep them 
aſunder. The —_ claimed the rights of Kc ine 
the princeſs ſoftly pleaded thoſe of Love. At length: 
they abridged the appointed time; and all France was 
tranſported at it, as if it had foreſeen the beloved mo- 
narch theſe two children ſh<uld one day give it. The 
people could not ſee. them, without taking an intereſt. 
n their happineſs. The dutcheſs poſſeſſed virtues at 
an age, when the promiſe of chem is ſcarcely expected; 
and the duke, by nature cholerick. raſh; and . 5 
was, by the cares of Fenelon and Heauvillieres, becom 
the gentleſt, the moſt benevolent, and moſt generous 
of men. His revenues were the tiches of the poor * 
the money deſtined for his pleaſures, he diſtributed a- 
mong old officers : he was acceſſible: to evety one; he” 
thought nothing beneath his enquiry; and he remem- 
bred all. Wich regatd to the eaſe and happineſs of 
the people, he had views ſurpriſing in a prince of ſe- 
venteen years of age, and unhappily too ſurpriſing in 
princes of every age. Lewis adored him, notwith- 
t 72 208 10 20 ſtanding 


* 


ſanding that averſion which all kings naturally have 
to a ſon, * has the heart of a citizen. ene 


CHAPTER UL | 
The peace of Ryſwick. 


25 treaties ſigned at Ryſwick, without any dif- 
ficulties, and almoſt without objections, gave 
peace to Europe. The king reſtored to the emperor 
and to the king of Spain, all that he had taken from 
them, and all that had been re- united to the crown, 
by the chambers of Metz and Briſac. ao 201 
The Engliſh plenipotentiaries were bold enough to 
propoſe in the conferences, that the king of England 
ſhould be driven out of France. Lewis anſwered only 
with theſe words, Great Britain ſhall never have 
peace of me at this price.” They were ſenſible of 
the great indecency” of this propoſal ; and confined 
themſelves to the demand of removing him from 
Saint-Germains, on account of its contiguity to Ver- 
ſailles. Lewis, enraged that they ſhould preſume to 
preſcribe him rules for his conduct in his own kingdom, 
replied, * The king and queen of England are unfor- 
© tunate, and are my friends.” | : 
The reſtitution of ſo many conqueſts, gave Lewis 
leſs uneaſineſs than that article, by which he acknow- 
Jedged William for the lawful king of Great Britain; 
he had always conſidered him as his perſonal enemy, 
and the general enemy of all kings: however, he was 
pleaſed with the eſteem and reſpect which the uſurper 
expreſſed for him. It is not juſt for the king of 
France, ſaid William, to hate me; for. no one has 
* praiſed him more than I have done: when he made 
* any new regulation among his troops, I have imme- 
* diately copied it; any new ftep of his, any ex- 
* traordinary council, gave me uneaſineſs; I have imi- 
tated him on many occaſions ; I have feared him on 
many more, and I admire him in all“ .“ gn 
TI. + * | 5 "7 e 
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. The people who had murmured at the duration 


of the was, now murmured againſt the peace. Our 


r were inſulted at Paris, as if they | 


betrayed the intereſts of their country. What 

did they gain, they aſked, by ſo many victories, fo, 
many ſucceſsful ſieges, ſo much bloodſhed? as if the 
ceſſation of ſuch. fatal proſperity was not ſufficient 
gain; they wanted the king to keep all his conqueſts. 
Alas! if France had been aggrandized With 3 few 
more towns, would her ſubjects: have paid a penny 
the leſs ? | * 4 
The courtiers boaſted of the king's extreme mo- 
deration, a virtue falſe as the praiſes they laviſhed on 
it. The reſtitution of conqueſts, if not extorted, is 
either a weakneſs in the prince, or a. crime againſt the 
ſtate, which thoſe conqueſts ought to have indemnifed, 
for the expences of the war. He reſtored all, becauſe 
he could keep nothing ; the allies had been often van- 
quiſhed, but abounding in reſources, aad full of vigour, 


they were preparing to invade him on every fide. It 


muſt then be granted, that Lewis made peace very 
ſeaſonably for Fimſelf ; and for a conqueror, that was 
doing a great deal. . 


However, all Europe joined in admiring the equity 


of the conditions he propoſed at firſt, and the facility 
with which he afterwards ſoftened them; he appeared 
Juſt, becauſe till then he had appeared on'y ambitious z 
when he relinquiſhed Lorrain, he * thus to Cou- 
vonge: I have too long delayed making this reſtitution 


to your maſter; I ſhould have made it to the late 


duke, for whom I always had a great eſteem, if he 
had not ever been among my enemies. I would ra- 
thay reſtore a prince his dominions, than diſpoſſeſs him 
of them.” 

A celebrated Annaliſt “ and the author of the Age of 
Lewis the Fourteenth, upon his word, alledges that the 
expected death of the king of Spain, was the ſecret 

| motive 
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* See the Chronological Abridgment of the hiſtory 
of France, by the preſident Hanault, p. 450. 
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motive for all the facrifices made by France to the 
tranquillity of Europe. If I may be permitted to op- 
- poſe the opinions of two writers of ſuch diſtinguiſhed 
merit, I would ſay, that this was only in appearance 
| the motive; that the peace had been negotiated for 
five years; that it was not probable the king of Spain's' | 
death ſhould be foreſeen ten years before it Varina; 
that the poverty of the people was carried to a deplo- 
rable extremity, that the king was well acquainted with 
their miſery ;- and that compaſſion alone determined 
him to make peace.; that his defigns upon Spain, what- 
ever thoſe deſigns were, would have been better ſe- 
conded by a victorious army well paid, than by the 
moſt able negotiator ; that Luxembourg and Louvois 
were no more ; the former for glorious campaigns, the 
latter for honourable treaties; and that love and a de- 
fire of reſt, put an end to this war, which the reſent- . 
ment of a miniſter againſt madame de Maintenon had 
begun. In the congreſs of Ryſwick, nothing was con- 
fidered but the reſtitutions made by France; its ex- 
hauſted condition was not ſeen. | 4 
It is not poflible to read this part of the hiſtory of 
the paſſed age, without deploring the unhappineſs of 
the people, who are always — Pwcf'n ſacrificed to 
the cruel caprice of princes, who quarrel becauſe they 
are weary of peace, and are reconciled becauſe they 
are weary of war; like children, who are as eager to 
embrace, as ready to fight. Would it not have been 
wiſer, if the conferences of the congreſs, had prece- 
ded the declaration of war ? Diſputes might have riſen, 
they would have been amicably concluded ; the mini. 
ſters would have made themſelves underſtood by each 
other; Lewis XIV. would have ſaid to the Dutch, I 
will faithfully obſerve the treaties of Munſter and 
* Nimeguen,* The empire would have repreſented to, 
him, that it was not juſt for one of his parliaments to 
diſmember its dominions by an arret; and that he 
would blame them if they ſuffered it. The Engliſh 
would have proved to him, that they did not force a 
king upon the nation whom it was unwilling to * | 
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monarchy of Spain, that, after the peace was 
concluded, 22 diſmember it. That 


r of glory, ſo long adored, was now vaniſhed. 
the partition / treaties, he ſacrificed to the publick 
cranquillity, his claims to the whole ſuceeſſion of Charles 
II. His views now terminated in the happineſs of his 
people; and his ſole ambition was, by a wiſe and e- 
Taitadle adminiſtration, to heal thoſe wounds, which 


war and the deſire of unbounded mn 5 


in the ſtate. 


Madame 00 avs was often conſulted, 
and always with advantage, pointed out the evil, and 


ſometimes found the remedy for it. She was engaged 
in all affairs of ſtate, althou 7 ſhe believed herſelf 
wholly incapable of the truſt 

I have entered too late into them The native rec. 
titude of her mind, the ſtrength of her underſtanding 
and the juſtneſs of her conceptions;/ ſupplied the want 
of nabe The king, whom Mazarin had trained 

to the moſt profbund ſecrecy; ſometimes con 

from her particular circumſtances, either that he was 
not willing to ſhare with any other, the glory of ſchemes 
which he only had formed, or becauſe he was reſolved 


to preſerve” that independence. he was ſo fond of, or 


perhaps, he was reſerved at the intreaty of a minifier: 
but he ſoon returned to an unbounded confidence. 
Madame de Maintenon again mixed in the tumult ſhe 


thought ſhe had eſcaped, always deploring the ſad ne- 
ceſſity which engaged her in the bufineſs of the ſtate; 
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ſo. The. intereſt, which every citizen ought to take in 

the happineſs of his country, obliged her to promote 
that happineſs by all lawful ways. This is the duty 
of all ſexes, all ages, and conditions; and theſe who 
cannot perform this duty by their employments, their 
advice, or their influence, ought to perform it by their 
Prayers and wiſhes : every title which can give a right 
to a ſhare in the adminiſtration, were united in ma- 

dame de Maintenon, as ſubject, favourite, or wife. 
A miſtreſs who diſpoſes of employments, who diſtri- 
butes favours, who preſides at the deliberations: of the 
council, debaſes the authority ſhe divides,: the nation 
ſhe governs, the; lover ſhe, adviſes, and the miniſters 


whom ſhe oppoſes! ; but a wife may, without any of- 


fence to publick decency, warn her huſband of the e- 
vil which others conceal from him; of the good which 


he but half performs; ſhe may guard him againſt the 


inſinuating poiſon of flattery, by ſhewing him the truth 
without palliation or diſguiſe ; ſhe may preſerve him 
from thoſe ſnares which his miniſters lay for his credu- 
lity or his paſhons ; and this was madame de Mainte- 
non's conduct. She guarded Lewis againſt Pontchar- 
train, wlio made himſelf neceſſary only in trifles, and 
neglected the eſſential part of buſineſs. Againſt Bar- 
bezieux, who divided his voluptuous mornings between 
his miſtteſſes and his paraſites, while the neglected of- 
ficers were left to yawn, or execrate in his ante cham- 
ber. Againſt Chateauneuf, who neither knew how to 
make a report, or to be ſilent. Againſt the intendant 
of the buildings, who dared to preſent falſe accounts 
to the king. while the king did not dare to find fault 
with him, for fear of killing him by a ſingle repri- 
mand 14 | ht 
Madame de Maintenon knew how to ſet bounds 
herſelf to her power ; ſhe often gave her opinion, but 
ſeldom hazarded her advice; ſhe reſiſted the danger- 
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Memoirs of the biſhop of Agen. The king ſaid 
c to me, (it is the biſhop who ſpeaks) * he is old, and 
his mind is greatly weakened ; if I ſhould chide him 
about this affair, he would break his heart.. 


A ak 


. 23 


cus temptation of OG: dependants ; ſhe was 
never ſeen __ a.croud n ners, who 
ſeek to engroſs every ves 3 there was 
. neceſſity to purchaſe at a id peice, a; .moment's 
audience of one of her favourites, or to write 
letters to her, to force an anſwer. of tuo words: 
confeſſor, a domeſſick. a ſervile. courtier, — 
boaſt of governing her; ber ears were ſhut to | 
as Well as to recommendations ; ſhe had been ſo b cen 
deceived in thoſe perſons. Whom ſhe had ſerved, that 
ſhe was, always apprehenſive leſt ſhe hould —— — 
nefactions on inſolent preſumption 
the ex pence of modeſt merit or ot humble views, Tis 
: eonduRt filenced the malecontents 3 Hof- che people ne- 
ver musmur againſt; n who re Snare affairs, 
but againſt the; perſon who diſpenſes favours. The 
power madame de Maintenon poſſeſſed was peaceful and 
ſolid, becauſe it Was not felt. 21 t iin an 
„Father ede, la Neuville, a, Jeſuits having intraated 
her, without knowing who ſhe was, to procureſhim an 
audieneg of madame de; Minton What is your 
:*, :buſmeſs with her 2”: ſaid ſhe, IL. want an employ- 
ment fox; one of my brother, replied the Jeſuit. 
« you would addreſs yourſelf to a Wrong: perſon, re- 
ſumed madame de Maintenon, ſhe ſometimes, aſks 
alms of the king, but never demands fayours.* * — 
bas great power, \anſwernd.the/father,; Not ſo ne. 
&- 


* 45 you imagine, returned ſhe. 5 Ah? ſaid. 
ſuit, © it is to madame de Maintenon I have the ho- 


« nour to ſpeak ; ſhe only could diſtruſt the extent of 
© her power and influence.” 

— anſwered all the letters that were ſent 
to her; bat they were generally upon ſubjects in which 
her charity was engaged. She would often dreſs, 
dictate her anſwers, and converſe with her friends: at 
the ſame time. The king, obſerving that theſe cor- 
reſpondences took up a great deal — that time which 
he chought very precious, propoſed to her, to take an 
almoner. An almoner ! ſaid ne. would be 
0 uſeful to ene but n ill ſuit with my condition. 
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-  Valincour ſollicited for the place of ſecretary to ma- 


| dame de Maintenon 3 but ſhe rather choſe to give this | 


em ent to a at Saint-Cyr, n 
bony og So her the" aps — — —.— 


or. oſtentation. 10 ng t 15: J0 209 %o 9509! — 
The moment Adee a Reched: deſtined to ge 


happineſs to France Madame de Maintenon was up- 


on the point of diſeloſing the moſt uſeful councils,” and 


Lewis of followi — ; but des Marais, Briſacier, 


' *Fenelon, La Chetardie, and Bourdaloue himſelf, in- 


ſtead of iving- her advice, eonducive to the piblick 


5 ömmended faſting and prayer 46 her. 
ſſed over the protection due to tlie People, 
5 * upon the extreme attention ſhe oed to the 


Affairs de chureh : ſo natural it is for eccleflaſticks, 
in all ages, to concenter the ſtate in themſelves. if 
madame de Maintenon had had a philoſopher inſtead 
of a divine for the director of her conſcience, he 
would have been leſs pious} but France would have 
been happy. av. 1 Wont zd 

It is e be kewbntbe; eo a woman, Wich 
the intention, the capacity, and the power of doing 
ſo much good, ſhould have performed ſo little. Des 


Marais removed her doubts and apprehenſions con- 


cerning her wanderings in prayer, preſeribing auſte- 
 *rities, and ordered her to communicate frequently. 


He ſpoke to her of exerciſes of piety to be performed , 


by the king *, but ſaid not c 
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gee the biſhop of Chartres letters z i | 


which i is not to be found in the collection, lately pub- 
liſhed by the abbé Berthier ++ Something has come 
into my mind, which I think it my duty, madam, to 
communicate to yo It is my opinion, that you 
*. would perform a very meritorious action, if you 
+4:could prevail upon the king to form a kind of 

er for himſelf, in thoſe moments When you find him 


leaſt embarraſſed, and readieſt to be inſſfuenced by 


— of piety. rn form of prayer ſhould be 
| very 


. 


— — 


of Madam de Maintenon. 23 
to his ſubjects. He expected . 
would — ide a prince whom it had bat 
ſlightly touched, as if empires were to be governed by 
infoiraion. He required the moſt fervent piety in a 
man, whoſe imagination was not lively enough to render 
a Being preſentto it, whom he believed and honou- 
red, but without confidence or love. He lamented 
with madame de Maintenon, that the Ting gave ſo 
little time to prayer, as if labouring for a 


5 —— 8 1 
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very ſhort, very ſimple, and proportioned to his ſtate 
of n would only accuſtom' him to regard 
God, under that idea which ſhall moſt affect him, as 
© of greatneſs or mercy ; and more eſpecially to make 
him ſeek God within himſelf, Perſons like him of- 
© ten paſs their whole lives without knowing, without 
« taſting God, and without ſeeing him there: they 
* conſider him as an unuſual object, and at an infinite 
* diſtance ; but if you can bring the king to find 
God but once within himſelf, he will taſte the 
* concealed manna, and loath the onions of E | 
God will communicate himſelf by little and little 
© to him; and by ſecretly touching the heart, will 
do more with an inattentive ſpirit, than the beſt 
* inftruttions. Endeavour, I conjure you, madam, to 
effect this pious work ; liſten not to the ſuggeſti- 
© ons of human wiſdom, but refign yourſelf to the 
« ſimplicity of the ſpirit. The beſt method of mak- 
* ing this trial, is to accommodate yourſelf to the 
« weakneſs of a ſoul, which perhaps, has never felt 
© God: be like the prophet, who ſhortened his ſta- 
© ture to that of the child he endeavoured to re- 
* animate ; ſubmit to his weakneſs, ſuppreſs arguments 
which would ſoon fatigue him. The length of 
2 _ 28 will ſuffice for the firſt time: follow 
him ſtep by ſtep; ſto gin again ſeaſonably.” 
Here follows a fo — 4 the — 
God, which the biſhop concludes with theſe words: 
* You ſee, madam, I am neither reſerved nor cau- 
* tious; nor would I chuſe to be either with you.“ 

Vo. III. C neſs 
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veſs of hi „ was not the beſt devotion in 


_— ha * 
otwithſtanding this unhappy inattention to the 


publick good, yet the people were not wholly neglect- 


ed ; though what was done for them, was done 
imperfectly and ſlowly. From the peace to the 
year 1701, the annals of France ſhew Lewis giv- 


ing judgment againſt himſelf in ſuits at la-; 


and commanding the 2 to give judgment a- 
2 him likewiſe in all doubtful caſes; repreſſing 
uxury by his own example, remitting to the provinces 
part of the free gift, encouraging agriculture, protect- 
ing trade, and aboliſhing the poll tax -, purſuant to 
the promiſe he had given to his people. | 
The number of perſons who received penſions was 
diminiſhed. The king made this regulation in ma- 
dame de Maintenon's apartment, without conſulting 
his miniſters. He always granted very large penſions ; 
and madame de Maintenon always lefſened them, he- 
ing convinced, that .it was better to confer ſmall be- 
nefactions upon a great number of perſons, than to 
enrich a few. | 
In the finances, every thing was to be bought. *1 
* will not ſuffer favour and patronage to be purchaſed,” 


ſaid the king to the comptroller general; and I 


command you to declare my will to all thoſe perſons 
in employments under you.” | 
T vo of the clerks were deprived of their poſts ; and 
ſeveral ladies were threatened to be baniſhed from the 
court. The comptroller-general was in great conſter- 
nation at this rigour ; his hands might pollibly be pure, 
but thoſe of his officers were not ſo. 
The military degree, which after Louvois' deaths 


— 


ht 


* By an artet of.the.council of ſtate, December 19, 
1697, the poll-tax was only laid on the people for the 
firſt quarter of the year 1698 ; after which the ſaid tax 
was to be ſuppreſſed entirely, conformable to the de- 
claration of the 18th of January. | | 
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of Madam de Maintenori. 27 
had fallen into contempt, was reſtored to all its pre- 
rogatives, without damping that ſpirit of emulation 
which produces brave actions, in the hope of being 
rewarded. Pontchartrain, having named ſeveral offi- 
cers to the king, for the poſt of captain of the gallies, 
earneſtly recommended the chevalier de Froule. © 1 
find Froule is your choice, ſaid the king, he de- 
© ſerves to be promoted; but there are officers as brave 
© as he is, who are his ſeniors, and who have no one 
© to ſollicit for them; it is therefore fit that I ſhould 
© take care of their intereſts.” And accordingly he 
choſe the eldeſt ®. _ 5 
The duke of Burgundy was admitted to the council 
for foreign affairs. You ſhall not have a voice at 
* firſt,” ſaid the king to him, but, by hearing the 
«* debates, you will learn how to vote.“ He after- 
wards acquainted him with the affairs within the kings» 
dom, as particularly as if he had always directed them, 
and with as much confidence, as if he had reſigned the 
empire to him. | 
The duke of Burgundy was as ſollicitous to ac- 
quire a thorough knowledge of the ſtate of the 
kingdom, as if he was ſoon to govern it, He 
defired to be informed of every thing relating to 
the provinces; and the intendants had orders to 
ſend him the moſt circumſtantial memoirs : a jour- 
ney incognito would have inſtructed him better. 
By travelling over France, he would have ſeen 
happy towns and ruined villages ; the country de- 
ſerted, manufactures going to decay, the induſtrious 
1 groaning under the weight of impoſts, the 
indolent monk fattening upon the fruits of the 
earth, which he did not cultivate ; he would have 
ſeen a people wretched, that was worthy to be 
happy ; he would have found that it was eaſy to 
increaſe the good, and to diminiſh the evil. | 
; The intendants but ill ſeconded his hopes and 
his deſigns. One of them had lived twenty years 
C 2 like 
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* The marquis de Dangeau's manuſcripts. 
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like a king in his diſtrict, yet was ignorant of its 
ſtrength, its reſources, and its nurſeries ; another 


_ exclaimed againſt the inhabitants of his; here one, 
upon his arrival in his province, would exaggerate _ 
the inconveniencies and abuſes, in order to obtain a 
more extenſive power ; there another, grown old in 
the adminiſtration, would palliate and defend them, 
to ſtifle the cry of publick oppreſſion. The intendants 
of the ſtate-counties would paint the aſſemblies of the 
three orders, repreſented by the fathers of the coun- 
try, as a ſet of rebels; thoſe in the counties of elections, 
would boaſt of the advantages ariſing from the arbitrary 
zaille, as if they were apprehenſive that that inſtru- 
ment of tyranny would be ſnatched out of their hands : 
ſome of them would dwell much upon trifling circum- 
ſtances, and ſlightly paſs over ſuch as were worthy of 
the prince's notice; others were hardy enough to pro- 
poſe means for levying new impoſts : all acknowledg- 
ed the evils brought on the kingdom by the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, but none deplored them. The 
duke of Burgundy was early taught, by experience, 
that the repreſentative of the king, is ſeldom the friend 
of the people. | 


CHAPTER V. 


The archbiſhop of Paris. Father de la Chaiſe. The 
| : curate of Verſailles. 


Oailles had a ſoul more elevated than Godet des 
Marais; he poſſeſſed the ſole confidence of ma- 

dame de Maintenon, but made leſs advantage of it for 
himſelf than for his dioceſe. He propoſed that the 
biſhopricks ſhould be divided ; he attempted to reform 


the manners of the courtiers ; he would not ſuffer the 
king's council to govern the church, nor the church to 
deny. a portion of its revenues to the demands of the 
council. When conſulted upon affairs of ſtate, he als 
ways declared the truth with more boldneſs than the 
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gentleneſs of his diſpoſition ſeemed to promiſe, 
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of Madam de Maintenon. 29 
He was greatly concerned at the reduction of the 
rents of the Town-houſe. * Sire,” ſaid madame de 
Maintenon to the king, who ſeemed rejoiced that he 
had found an eaſy method of paying his debts, © You 
are then going to forbid your parliaments to proſecute 
the robbers on the highway.“ The king told her, that 
the neceſſities of the ſtate obliged him to make this re- 
duction. Madame de Maintenon infiſted, that a king 
ought not to fail in his till after he had in- 
effectually tried every poſſible means of fulfilling them. 
She grieved to ſee new buildings erected every coy 
with a magnificence that ſeemed to inſult the publi 
poverty; and openly declared her dilapprobation of 
the chapel of Verſailfes. She fo effeQually cured the 
king of his paſſion for building, that his ex 
his pleaſures were confined to the embelliſhment of 
his gardens. Pontchartrain propoſing to him to deco- 
rate Paris with publick edifices, I.ewis replied,  * My 
* miniſters, by continually filling my ears with * 
* have made all Europe believe, that I place mine in 
« the addreſſes of my people; I love to build, but, 
* for the future, never ſpeak to me more, of either 
building for Paris or myſelf. Let my people be well 
fed, I ſhall always be well enough lodged.' 
The abuſe of authority afflicted madame de Main- 
tenon, and enraged the archbiſhop. Private orders 
were at firſt only uſed againſt traitors ; afterwards in 
_— of w_ families, _ honour — _ —— 
willing to preſerve; and at len n 
niſts, the . a old the — 
mas of the church, and dogmatized in ſecret to ſtifle 
their remorſe. | | 
Theſe orders were now ſo ent that they form- 
ed a kind of inquifition in the ſtate, and France was 
upon the point of being by letters de cachet. 
The hereticks were apprehenſive of informers, the men 
of letters of dangerous ſuſpicions, the innocent and the 
guilty dreaded alike a ſecret ſentence, always more 
cruel, and leſs juſt than a publick one. The archbi- 
ſhop of Paris never ceaſed to repreſent to madame de 
Maintenon, that God 1 1 one day call the king 
C3 to 
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to an account for all the injuſtice committed under his 
name ; for all the arbitrary proceedings of the coun- 
cil ; for the baniſhment of ſo many perſons, contrary 
to the uſual forms ; for all the evils which attended 
that new practice of the law, contrary to the known 
rules, always inſolent, ſometimes equitable, but always 
ſuſpected of not being ſo. 

Madame de Maintenon often repreſented the fatal 
conſequences of theſe abuſes to the king, who, con- 
founding the right of arreſting a citizen without proof, 
with that of trying him without forms of law, con- 
ſtantly replied, * This has been the cuſtom in all times; 
So dangerous are the firſt uſurpations : however, he - 
ſeemed full of reſpe& for the law W hen once we 
* ſwerve from them,” ſaid he, we know no longer 
* where to find them.“ But he expected that every 
thing ſhould be done with great expedition, and all by 
himſelf he was juſt, and he believed that his mini- 
ſters were ſo likewiſe. This is the moſt common and 
the moſt ſtriking injuſtice attributed to kings. | 

Madame de Maintenon, not being able to hinder 
theſe private orders and proſecutions againſt what were 
called crimes of ſtate, attempted at leaſt to make them 
leſs rigorous, She was informed of the ſeverity prac- 
tiſed at Vincennes and the Baſtile, from whence fo 
few wiſe men have been delivered, and ſo many deſ- 
pairing wretches have died. The priſoners were not 
allowed to have books, their friends were not permit- 
ted to viſit them, and the ſacraments were refuſed 
them. She conjured the miniſter to have a heart. 

She prevailed upon the king to examine well into 
the merits of thoſe eccleſiaſticks who were recommend- 
ed to him for the dignities of the church. The pow- 
er ſhe had over him, her connections with the biſhops, 
her acknowledged wiſdom and piety, might have giv- 
en her great influence in the nomination to benefices; 
however, ſhe contented herſelf at firſt with having in- 
yo_ the king with a reſolution to ſeek the good of 
the church, without entering any farther into its af- 
fairs. A biſhop coming to return her thanks, * Rom 
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of Madam de Maintenon. 31 
abbey lately beſtowed upon him, Vou owe me no 
acknowledgment, monſieur,“ ſaid ſhe, I did not 
© till now know that the king had given it to you; I 
neither concern myſelf in the affairs of the church ot 
« the ſtate: and then this was true. Toth Or EIN 

Bat afterwards ſhe was ſo earneſtly ſolicited by the 
archbiſhop of Paris, and by the biſhop of Chartres, to 
drive away the wolves from the Lord's fold, that ſhe 
became the patroneſs of the clergy, who had then oc- 
caſion for a powerful ſupport. Father de la Chaiſe 
was often deceived, and ſometimes he was willing to 
be ſo. The greateſt part of the petitions were ſimonĩa- 
cal. One pleaded the great-ſervices of his anceſtors ; 
another the wounds his relation had received in battle; 
this infinuated, that he had been ruined by the war, 
and that a benefice would pay his debts, as if the re- 
venues of the church were the price of the blood that 
was ſhed in fighting; that boaſted the nobility of his 
deſcent. All claimed notice from merits foreign to 
their profeſſion. . r 

Father de la Chaiſe generally made choice of greedy 
and ambitious men to propole to the king, He was 
greatly blamed for treating theſe holy affairs with too 
much levity ; for giving an abbey to one of his bro- 
thers, &vho deſerved only bounds for the chace ; for 
accumulating benefices Pr one of his nephews, ' who 
was a diſgrace to his family ; for placing at the heads 
of the richeſt convents in France, three of his nieces, 
one of whom had been publickly convicted of ſo ſcan- 
dalous a crime, that he was obliged to have her con- 
fined, His brother, the ſeneſchal of Lyons, purcha- 
ſed the poſt of captain of the palace-gates from the 
marquis de Saint-Valier: many jeſts were circulated 
at the expence of this new count de la Chaiſe. 

The archbiſhop of Paris was alarmed at the confeſ- 
ſor's great intereſt with the king; there was a neceſ- 
ſity for ſetting ſome bounds to it. The prelate filled 
the king with ſo many ſcruples ; madame de Maiate- 
non made him ſo often aſhamed of the bad choice he 
had been induced to make, through the partial repre- 
| C4 ſentations 
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ſentations of father de la Chaiſe, that the Jeſuit, 
in great terror, ſaid to his friends, © I am ruined : 
I have it no longer in my power to recommend 
© an eccleſiaſtick ; and, very ſoon, I ſhall not be 


able to exclude any.” 
The king, that he might know what eccleſiaſticks 


were beſt qualified for the dignities of the church, 
demanded a lift of the moſt virtuous and pious a- 


mong them from the duke de Beauvillieres, and ma- 
dame de Maintenon, another from the archbiſhop of 
Paris. The promotions were more judiciouſly made, 
the tranſlations were leſs frequent ; the king was 
told, that tranſlations were y and prohibited by 
the ſacred canons, and that they excited ambition 
and avarice among the biſhops. A reſidenee in the 
dioceſe was now expreſsly commanded ; ſometimes 
a look from the king ſent back to their dioceſes: 
thoſe biſhops who were ſeen at his levee ; ſome- 
times an order from the attorney-general ſhortened 
their ſtay at Paris. If the biſhops, who haunt 
the court, knew how much they are deſpiſed,” 
ſaid madame de Maintenon, they would never 


appear there; and pride would oblige them to 


do what their duty cannot.* - | 
She was continually exhorting the king to chuſe 
the biſhops from among the vicars general. Lewis 
approved this maxim ; and from that moment thoſe 
places, before ſa much diſdained by the abbes of 
uality, were earneſtly ſollicited by them, and very 
oon abuſed. The king ſupported the juriſdiction 


of the biſhops; he heard their complaints of the 


uſurpations made by the parliaments of Toulouſe, 
and Bourdeaux, and gave that famous edit fo fa- 
vourable to eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, but ſo often 
eluded. | | 

The church expreſſed her gratitude for theſe ſer- 


vices by an eaſy and generous conceſſion of the 


free gift, In vain the miniſters exclaimed again 

the partiality of aſſeſſments ; in vain they exagge- 

rated the neceſlities of the (tate ; the king would 
| ' not 
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not allow any attempt to be made upon the right 
of a voluntary ſubſidy ; the precious remains of 
that which formerly every province poſſeſſed ; the 
image of ancient liberty, ſo grievous for the coun- 
ties where elections are made, but by which the 
privileges of the ſtate counties are preſerved. 

Father de la Chaiſe, to revenge himſelf upon 
madame de Maintenon for the loſs of his power, 
and in order to recover it, covertly attacked Noail- 
les with the king, his counſellor, and his chaplain. 
The prelate, in conſequence of the confeſfor's in- 
ſinuations, being ſuſpected of Janſeniſm, was warm- 
ly defended by madame de Maintenon, who ſome- 
times exaggerated the virtues of the accuſed, and 
ſometimes the faults of the accuſer ; but in vain 
ſhe endeavoured to enforce the merit of ſo many 
mandates of the archbiſhop — the doctrine of 
128 Father de la Chaiſe demanded, © Why 

oailles, who condemned the propofitions of that 
doctrine, protected the diſciples of it? The king per- 
ceived this palpable contradiction; the archbiſhop 
ſeemed to him a heretick, ſo much the more dan- 
gerous, as he had not the appearance of one ; but 
theſe unfavourable impreſſions were effaced, in. the 
firſt audience Noailles had of the king, The pre- 
late, full of candor, humility, and gentleneſs, might 
be guilty, but could never be hated. 
is private correſpondence with madame de Main- 
tenon was at length diſcovered. Father de la Chaiſe, 
who was more beloved than eſteemed by the king, 
enjoyed his confidence one day through inclination, 
and loft it the next through reflection. The con- 
feſſor endeavoured to render madame de Maintenon 
ſuſpected by the king, and ſome Janſeniſts, who at 
her recommendation had been provided for in the 
church, furniſhed him with an opportunity, not to 
decry her faith, but to diſcredit her councils; re- 
ports were oppoſed to reports, and. Noailles was 
made a cardinal, notwithſtanding all the endeavours 
of the Jeſuirs to the contrary, Madame de Main- 
. C5 | tenon,.. 
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tenon, whoſe thoughts were all employed on her 
laſt hour, was deſirous when ſhe died to leave the 
king in his hands; ſhe looked upon the accuſation. 
of Janſeniſm, as the crime only of thoſe whoſe pi- 
ety and manners were exemplary, and thoſe holy 
— as a war between the clergy, who reſol- 
ved to be free, and the Jeſuits, who attempfed to 
enſlave them completely: a war, of which religion 

was the pretence, and envy the motive. 

Cardinal de Noailles, finding her in this diſpo- 
ſition of mind, formed ſchemes for removing father 
de la Chaiſe, and for giving his place to father 
d'Emeric, who, ambitious, and plotting for the great- 
er glory of God, continually beſet Verſailles, to 
deprive father de la Chaiſe of a poſt which he thought 
himſelf better qualified to fill. Madame de Maintenon 
engaged in this ſcheme ; ſhe attributed all the king's 
ſins to the indulgence of his conſeſſor; ſhe conceived 
that he ought to be called to this employment by a 
vocation from heaven, and not by a cabal at court; 
that he ought to endeavour to merit by good works 
that grace which was neceſſary for filling it well ; ſhe 

would have had father de la Chaiſe endeavour, b 
b fervent prayer, to obtain of God the ſalvation of his 
penitent. 

His equipage was not ſuitable to the humility of a 
religious; his luxurious life gave ſcandal to weak 
minds, drew ſighs from the devout, and farcaſtick 
jeſts from the courtiers: even the Jeſuits murmured 
at it. Father Thyrſus Gonzales, general of the order, 
had given him ſevere, but ineffectual IO A 
coach drawn by fix Bays mettleſome horſes ; a country 
houſe ſituated near Paris, to attract every one's eyes; 
gardens in the magnificent taſte of the age ; elegant 
tepaſts given to his friends; all in him enforced, in 
ſpite of his vows, the rights and privileges of the tri- 
umphant church. | 

The Janſeniſts attributed to him the inſolence of 
n man, who has every day bis God in his hands, and 
Sis king at his feet; they alſo complained that his 
hands Were open to gifts; one preſented him wy 
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fine horſes, another with medals. The abbe Deſ⸗ 
camps gave him a very curious cabinet, which is 
ſtill to be ſeen in the library-of the profeſſed houſe ; a 
monument of his learning and of his avarice. | 

The king knew part of theſe faults, but he had oc- 
caſion for an indulgent man. The place of confeffor 
is often obtained by the arts of cabal, but only kept 
by becoming convenient. Father de la Chaiſe was 
mild, obliging, incapable of contradicting his penitent, 
ſevere upon great fins, indulgent to frailties ; he in- 
ſpired the king with all that averſion to devotees, 
which he felt ſo ſtrongly himſelf, and ſo much the 
more eaſily, as the king had often diſcovered them to 
be hypocrites, frail or heretical. It was by the ſame 
arts that he compleated the ruin of father d'Emerick ; 
Janſeniſm had removed him from the dutcheſs of Bur- 
gundy ; devotion excluded him from the king. t 
- Cardinal Noailles and madame de Maintenon, now 
caſt their eyes upon another Jeſuit, for direQor to 
the king. Father de la Chaiſe warded off this ftroke- ; 
and his power with Lewis, ſuperior even to the laws 
of honour, kept one of his nephews in the army, 
though convicted of cowardice, and obnoxious to a 
whole regiment, which uſed their utmoſt endeavours. 
to have him broke. 4 

The prelate and the lady were not diſcouraged ; one 
ſuſpe ted him of making uſe of his ſkill, to induce the 
king to ſin againſt the Hates of his conſciehce; the 
other accuſed him of not exerciſing all the duties of 
his function to prevent thoſe fins. The cardinal was 
deſirous of giving the king another confeſſor, through 
hatred of evil; madame de Maintenon, through . 
love of good. | | * 

The curate of Verſailles was very ambitious of con- 
feſſing his pariſhioner. He had already had ſome con- 
verſations with the king, which gave him hopes; and 
he was continually ſhewing him the qualities of a con- 
feſſor, as if he intended to perſuade him, that the pain- 
ter reſembled the portrait he drew. Having one day 
ſollicited a penſion from the king for an actreſs, _ 

| | ad 
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had 


is ſhe,” ſaid the king, to renounce the world for 


© a life of penitence! it is very difficult to become 


* righteous,” * Every thing is eaſy to grace, replied 
the curate; © When the evil of one's paſt life is to be 
© repaired,” reſumed the king, and when there is no. 
© poſſibility of repairing it: how greatly is ſuch a per- 
© ſon to be pitied!” * God is willing to ſave you, an- 


ſwered the curate; it is not in vain that he raiſes. 


* theſe pious thoughts in your mind; your moſt ſolid: 
fame (to convert him it was ſtill neceſſary he ſhould 
4 be flattered) is to ſecure your ſalvation, by 3 
© the faults you have committed in your youth, Al 
this is very true, replied the king, but there are 
* faults of a certain nature, Which cannot be repaired.” 
It is not to be 'doubted but the king meant his 
having taken a wite by force from her huſband ; his 
unjuſt wars, and conſequently many murders ; thoſe im- 
menſe ſums levied upon the poor, and expended in guil- 
ty pleaſures ;. and all thoſe evils which a barren repen- 


itted the ſtage for the convent, « How happy | 


- 


tance can _ efface, in a ſituation where it is eaſy to- 


commit injuſtice, and impoſſible to make reſtitution. » 
Either through caution or wiſdom, Hebert did not- 
robe the wounds which he had no hope of curing ; he 
Pad recourſe to general arguments upon the goodneſs: 
of God: the king was greatly affected; and owned he 
was ſo to madame de Maintenon, who immediately ac- 
quainted cardinal Noailles with what he had ſaid. The 
curate, encouraged by them, hazarded ſome counſels; 
but whether they were miſplaced, or that grace has mo- 
ments which never return again, the king liſtened to. 
him with indifference *. b Nn 
Father de la Chaiſe, who was alarmed at theſe pri- 
vate conferences, repreſented. Hebert as an imprudent 


man, devoted to the cardinal, and who neither thought, 


wrote, or ſpoke, but according. to his ſuggeſtions. He- 

bert, growing every day more importunate, ſtrengthen- 

ed theſe prejudices, by continually reminding the —* 

of that firſt converſation of which he had Ro — 
0 b t 
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little, and which the king was deſirous to forget. The 
curate one day quoting, the example of faint Lewis, to- 
prove to the king, that he might ſecure his ſalvation. 
upon the throne, ' Saint Lewis, ſaid the king, re- 
ceived the communion but twice 2 year; howerer, 
© he was a great ſaint. “ Yes,” replied the curate, 
but he confeſſed himſelf twice a day.“ Then he. 
© was-a great ſinner, anſwered the King coldly. | 
Madame de Maintenon, * ts king was not 
able to diſengage himſelf from father de la Chaiſe, re- 
conciled herſelf to him, in hopes of reconciling the je- 
ſuit to devotion.. Father de la Chaiſe had a long con- 
verſation with her; he juſtified himſelf for the king's- 
languor in exerciſes of piety, promiſed her, that tor: 
the future he would ſpeak with the utmaſt freedom 
to the king, and be 3 his recommen 
dation of ecclefiaſticks. —— peace, 
madame de Maintenon and the confeſſor behaved as if 
1 ſuſpeQed the ſincerity of each other's profeſſions, 
and were jealous of each-other's power. 
A trifle it was ſaid was. the cauſe of this miſunder - 
ſtanding. Madame de Maintenon having ſollicited a 
benefice for an abbe whom ſhe patronized, Father de la 
Chaiſe promiſed her to mention him ſeaſonably to the. 
king: when he preſented him the liſt, the name of this. 
abbe was at the head of it. The king effaced it ; the- 
confeſſor, with ſeeming concern, told. the ning, that, 
this ecclefiaſtick . recommended to him by 
madame de Maintenon. It is for that very reaſon, 
replied the king, that I have blotted him out of the 
« liſt : I will not have her meddle in theſe affairs.” 
But, Sire,“ ſaid the Jeſuit, © I ſhall incur her dif- 
«+ pleaſure; I thought the commendation of ſo pious. 
a lady ought to have ſome weight.” That is indeed a. 
reaſon,” replied the king, but if it is a good one to-. 

« you, it is not ſo to me.” ed Ot 

By this little circumſtance, one may-eafily. imagine 
that madame de Maintenon had occaſion for all that 
wit which is attributed to her, to govern a prince ſo. 
nicely jealous of his power. It alſo ſhews, that at firſt 
the had very little influence in the nomination to be- 
nehices x 
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nefices ; ſhe afterwards intereſted herſelf more in the 
affairs of the clergy. Conſcience is eaſily made a party 
in what one likes. The biſhop of Chartres perſuaded 
her, that it was a duty; if he had not been her direc- 
tor, would he not have made it a crime ? Sho 
However that may be, ſhe was offended with father 
de la Chaiſe, for his affecting to put the name of her 
friend at the head of his liſt. She conſidered this ſeem- 
ing mark of reſpect as an artifice, to prevail upon the 
king to prohibit her for the future, from laying any re- 
ſtraint upon the jeſuit by her recommendations. It was 
to this miſtake, that the confeſſor attributed the coldneſs 
ſhe firſt ſhewed him, which was afterwards followed 
by ſuch great hoſtilities. | 
But it 18 probable, that this enmity had another cauſe. 
Madame de Maintenon might eaſily have forgot a ſlight 
injury to herſelf, but ſhe could not pardon in a con- 
feſſor, a train of actions unſuitable to his character; ſhe 
advanced every day in piety, and piety was not even 
honoured by father de la Chaiſe ; ſhe ſometimes de- 
livered herſelf to all the auſterities of a nun, and the 
prieſt to all the luxury of a courtier ; ſhe was continu- 
ally inciting a prince to the practice of the ſublimeſt vir- 
tues, who was ſtill too much intoxicated with miſtaken 
glory and father de la Chaiſe did not aſſiſt her en- 
eavours, and was apprehenſive of fatiguing an indolent 
mind, almoſt as eaſily ſoothed as alarmed: ; ſhe loved 
Lewis with the moſt tender affection; and the ſole end 
of her love, was to ſecure his {alvation. This was her 
chief happineſs, her moſt ardent prayer, her only paſs 
fion, and the worldly life of a confeſſor, whoſe duty it 
was to preach by example, ſeemed to her more likely 
to irritate God, than to draw bleſſings upon his penitent; 
Hence that continual diſtruſt of father de la Chaiſe; 
that oppoſition to his increaſing power, that ſcheme 
for baniſhing him from the court, that extreme indif- 
ference for his whole ſociety, the moſt uſeful one to 
the church, the only uſeful one to the ſtate ; hence that 
- inclination to believe that it was this order which had 
formed the project of rendering the road to heaven eaſy 
for ſinners ; that joy when Rome or the Sorbonne 
con- 
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condemned any theſis of theirs ; that terror of the pow- 
er of an order, ſuppoſed to be ambitious of governing, 
becauſe they were qualified for it, and ſo many other - 
* effects of an averſion, in its principle abſolutely 
uſt. | | 

i Father de la Chaiſe, whoſe reputation the Janſeniſts 
had but ſlightly ſtained, now raiſes our compaſſion in 
the letters of madame de Maintenon to cardinal Noailles. 
He loved pleaſures, he had a taſte for magnificence, but 
he had virtues, which a perſon Jeſs pious than madame 
de Maintenon, would eaſily have each one 
has a manner of thinking peculiar to himſelf ; the 
moſt exact penetration may be weakened or deceived 
by a diverſity of characters and intereſts ; whatever was 
not holy, was in madame de Maintenon's opinion cri- 
minal ; although the judgment we form of men be not 
exactly true, the heart may be free from malice ; it is 
human nature that is weak in what it practiſes, and in 
what it condemns. Madame de Maintenon thought it 
neceſſary to awaken the king's conſcience by ſeverity; 
and father de la Chaiſe conceived, that the true me- 
thod of haſtening his return to was to expect 
its influence with patience z and the event ſhewed that 
he was right. | 

The king attained that ſolid and practical | piety, to 
which his wife and his confeſſor aſpired to conduct him, 
though by different methods : in a word, father de la 
Chaiſe did not poſſeſs the qualities of a religious,” but 
he had all thoſe that were neceſſary for the confeſſor of 
a king. To attribute to a man the faults neceſſarily 
conneQed with his place, is the ſource of erroneoug 
judgments. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Billets of Confeſſion. 
F* HE king's defigns for the 2 good were 


as extenſive as they were juſt. He endeavoured 
to diſcover the cauſe of the exhauſled condition of the 


ſtate, and found it in the flight of the 9 
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which our provinces were depopulated, and our ene- 
mies enriched.; he heard the ſal for recalling 
them, without any figns of diſpleaſure. The deſcent 
made by the duke of Savoy into Dauphine, gave him 
a proof of the fidelity of thoſe Huguenots who remain- 
ed in the kingdom. That prince had brought arms 
for twenty thouſand men, ſuppoſing that the ſeQaries 
would declare for him as ſoon as he arrived ; but not 
one of the new converts would liſten to his offers, nor 
to the exhortation of the proteſtant miniſters, whom 
he brought in his train *. | 
At the congreſs of Ryſwick, the king heard 
without reluctance, the ſollicitations of the proteſtant 


prom for the return of the refugees : but theſe ſol- 
citations were weakly urged ; they had profited by 

our loſs, and were afraid of being weakened and im- 
poveriſhed by their return. 

A memorial upon this important ſubject was preſent- 
ed to the king: it was communicated to madame de 
Maintenon, and by her refuted, This refutation is ſtill 
extant in her own hand . We may there find that ſhe 
but ill underſtood the ſtate of affairs, that ſhe had an 
abhorrence of toleration, but that ſhe had not examined 
into the claim the Huguenots had to be tolerated. If 
by this paper, the fugitives were prevented from ever 
returning to France, Lewis XIV. and madame de 
Maintenon are greatly to be pitied, the former for be- 
ing determined by the weakeſt reaſon imaginable, the 
other for oppoſing her country's good, through an im- 
pulſe of blind zeal which made her miſtake it. 

Since thoſe who had fled were not to be recalled, it 
ſeemed neceſſary at leaſt to detain ſuch as threatened 
to follow them. The king was extremely afflicted, to 
find that the biſhops differed in their ſentiments concern- 
ing the treatment that was to be given to the new con- 
verts ; ſome declared that they ought to be led to the 
altar, with the bayonets fixed at the ends of the muſ- 
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On the contrary, ſays the French pazette, they 


were the firſt to fall upon his troops. Auguſt 1692. 
+ See the pieces juſtificative, No. 21. 
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kets *; others that violent methods ſhould be uſed, to 
make them attend to the exhortations, but that the ſa- 
craments ſhould be prohibited to them; and ſame pro- 
poſed, that they ſhould try what advice and inſtruc- 
tion could do with them. Bach of theſe methods had 
its difficulty: the king was ſenſible that the firſt would 
only be productive of ſacrilege, chat the ſecond would 
make hypocrites, and the third atheiſts : the dilemma. 
was great ; gentleneſs makes few converts, and violence 
very indifferent ones. However, it was neceſſary that 
this part of the king's ſubjects ſhould have a religions 
they were without temples, it was not fit that they 
ſhould be without worſhip alſo ; it wasdequally dan- 
gerous to reſtore them their own, and to impoſe 
upon them one which they abhorred. | 

The king, that he might be enabled to make a uni- 
form regulation, ordered the biſhops to give him their 
ſentiments in writing, and to addreſs their papers to car- 
dinal Noailles. Both the queſtion and the anſwer will 
make the clergy of France eternally infamous. The 
queſtion was, whether hereticks might be forced to be- 
lie ve, and to receive the communion ? Cardinal Nowlles 
and father le Tellier were the only eecleſiaſticks who 
maintained, that it was a tyzanny before men, and an 
abomination before God. All the others concluded 
for the ſacrilege, even Boſſuet himſelf (for thoſe wha 
beſt defend the myſteries of religion, are not thoſe who- 
ſport with them the leaſt) Boſſuet, who bad at firſt 
groaned at the propoſition of this violence, conſented -. 
to this profanation of the awful ſacraments. © 

The moſt virtuous amongſt the prelates gave the moſt 
atrocious advice. The biſhop of Chartres in particular,. 
that angel of the court, declared in all humility and 
chriſtian meekneſs, that the ſword of authority ought 
to be raiſed againſt ſuch as refuſe the Euchariſt ; 6. 
eaſy is it to be pious, ſo difficult to be wiſe 9 
Philoſophy has now ſo humanized and poli the 


manners. 


— 


* All this is copied from the biſhop of Agen's ma- 
nuſcripts, page 108 and following. 


+ Madame de Maintenon's letters. 
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manners of all the orders of the ſtate, that it is poſſible 
this fact will not be believed; but there is one of thoſe 
orders ſo little ſubmitted to its empire, that it is ever 
ready to renew the wild rage of the ſame miſtaken 
zeal. This reflection may well be pardoned me, the 
Juſt rights of humanity force it from me: thoſe rights 
which formerly were ſo audaciouſly violated, and 
which are at preſent ſo ill ſecured. 55 
The king gave cardinal Noailles a day for examin- 
ing the biſhops papers. The prelate brought him an 
extract from them; but the king would ſee the papers 
entire, and, tedious as they were, he read them all in 
one afternoon. The conformity of their ſentiments 
did not determine him ; but he was ſtruck with ſome 
paſſages from ſaint Auguſtine, who intreated the 
counts Boniface and Marcellin, governors of Africa, 
to perſecute the Donatiſts. 
he cardinal diſſipated thoſe clouds which authority 
; raiſed againſt reaſon, by repreſenting to the king, that 
A 8 the Donatiſts were then armed; that it was neceſſary 
to oppoſe force to force; that ſaint Auguſtine, to 
whom they attributed the ſentiments of a tyrant, was 
the gentleſt of men; that neither in his writings, nor 
in thoſe of the antient fathers, could there be found 
any traces of violence exerciſed againſt thoſe who 
were in error ; that it was the cuſtom of the church to 
vomit hereticks from her mouth, and not to force 
4 them to return into her boſom ; that this uſage had 
# never varied; that all the rituals excluded ſuch as 
| | were excommunicated from the celebration of the holy 
| myſteries ; that to permit perſons to attend divine 
| ſervice, who were under. the cenſures of the church, 
. was contrary to the firſt laws of its diſcipline ; but, by 
| rover them there, the majeſty of religion was vio» 


— Theſe arguments made a impreſſion upon the 
king ; but the tumultuous — of a hundred biſhops, 
who were againſt toleration, filled his ears. Already 
accuſed him of weakly yielding. He was willing , 
to be obedient to their voice ; he was unwilling to be 
cruel to his people ; he ought to haye known uno 
| purit 
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irit which would force his ſubjects to believe, was 
ſame which had aſſaſſinated his grandfather, who 
was 2 of not believing. He deferred the de- 
ciſion 
ſels of his whole clergy, and the counſels of one ho- 
neſt man. Madame de Maintenon was delivered up 
to all the perplexities of a conſcience, which, now 
yielding to compaſſion, revolted againſt the obedience - 
due to ſo many biſhops, and now acknowledging their 
power, ſtifled the dictates of compaſſion. 

The king, whom a noble effort of reaſon, too ſeldom 
exerted in ſuch as ſeek counſel in difficult caſes, could 
alone engage to prefer the advice of one to the advice 
of all, durſt not abſolutely determine, abandoned the 
ſectaries to their enemies, and ſent inſtructions into all 
the provinces, which neither authorized nor diſap- 

roved of rigorous methods ; but he was perſuaded to 
lieve that he ſhould obtain from their paſſions what 
he could not force from them by ſeverity ; and in this 
idea he ſubjected their marriages to the benediction 
of the prieſts. - Formerly, they uſed to contract them 
before the chief judge of the. place, in obedience to 
an arret of the council, given in 1685. Without can- 
celling this arret, the Hugnenots were obliged to 
in the Roman chutch, like the reſt of the king's ſub- 
jets. The altars were beſieged with lovers, who 
came in crouds to purchaſe the nuptial benediction, 
by a whole year of ſacrilegious worſhip. Theſe im- 
to themſelves the merit of ab- 


Marriage, which with the proteſtants is but a ci 
act, now became a ſacrament : a contract the 
favourable to ſociety, was ſubjected to long and 
trary trials. The facerdotal benediction, which the 
ableſt divines did not think neceſſary to the validity of 
marriage, became an eſſential part of it; but the bi- 
hops, perceiving that the huſbands returned to their 


„ it 


m day to day, fluctuating between the coun. 
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former errors, forbade the curates to marry the Here- 
ticks, and condemned the whole le to celibacy.. : 

This evil ſtill ſubſiſts; the Huguenots avoid an 
union, which, if entered into contrary to the laws, 
deprives the children of their inheritance, and the 
fathers, if conformable to the laws, of all the rights 
of conſcience. Families become extinct, the pro- 


vinces are depopulated: but of what conſequence is it 


to the church, that the ſtate ſnould loſe its citizens ? 
a bitter and ignominious reproach, bold perhaps but 
juſt, as long as the clergy do not baniſh from the 
church ſuch as are not its true diſciples z as long as 
they negle& to demand of the prince a revocation of 
a law which produces only 0 or profanation ; 
as uy it neglects to propoſe that matrimonial con- 
tracts ſhould be performed before the principal judge 


of the place, as the only remedy againſt depopulation 


and ſacrilege. | 
Cardinal Noailles continued firm in his opinion for 
civil toleration ; but, convinced that the church ought 
not to tolerate any thing impure, excluded the hugue- - 
nots from the participation of the ſacraments, and 
eonſtantly maintained that ſaint Denis, whoſe ſee 


he filled, never forced any perſon to attend at his 
maſſes 


Among the Proteſtants in the dioceſe of Paris, there 
ou © ra who, to make their ways to the — * 
e law, or to gain mili erments, | 

the Catholick — — OT the 2 of 
the huguenots ; but, till ſcrupulous enough to abſtain 
from the communion, they purchaſed from mercenary 
prieſts certificates of their being good catholicks. In 
their laſt moments, they ſhewed the curates, who came 
to exhort them, theſe ſhameful atteſtations, under co- 
vert of which they made their wills, and died in peace. 
To remedy this abuſe, cardinal Noailles contrived 
billets of confeſſion, an excellent curb to the impoſtures 
of perſons who thought conſeſſion an intolerable 


grievance. | 
Many of the huguenots were pleaſed with theſe wiſe 


regulations, but thoſe among them, whoſe ambition or 
| vice 
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vice obliged to appear Catholicks, murmured at” a 
law which unmaſked them. We are neither it- 
ted, ſaid they, to re-unite to the church, or ate 
from it ; we are indeed hereticks, but it is not certain 
that we are fo, there is but a bare probability of it; 

the king's edits acknowledge but one religion in his 
kingdom, and we conform to it; we have a right to 
the protection of the church, the participation of the 
violates the laws of the prince, who has g 
to it ; the ſacraments are granted to all 
them ; in every. other dioceſe, they are forced upon 
n 
were arguments pious 
Huguenots; but not one of them durſt complain to 
the ſovereign courts, of the billets of confeſſion, or of 
the refuſal of the ſacraments. But although they 
ſhould have complained, the ' biſhop had nothing to 
fear 3 who dy p 

licy o urch was, its nature, 

cook the church alone ; and that points relating to 
diſcipline, however little they may hold of the tenets, 
or what is believed to be ſuch, are, by that little, ſhel- 
tered from the examination of the civil power. 


CHAPTER vn. 
Marriage of mademoiſelle d' Aubigns. 
" HE cardinal and the duke de Noailles mutually 


ſupported each other at court: both the brothers 
were in high favour ; the king loved 


duke were alike envied 
but attentive to all the- 
they exerted the ſame 
favour, that they would have 
The duke ſcarce. quitted the king a moment; he 
knew that princes of a light and inconſtant diſpoſition, 
| are 
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are diſguſted with the two frequent recurrence of the 


ſame object, and that princes, whoſe friendſhip are 
habitual, are cooled by abſence. The prelate viſited 
madame de Maintenon every monday : the pleaſure 
ſhe found in that day's converſation, made all the reſt 
of the week infipid to her. The former admitted to 
the higheſt degree of familiarity with his maſter, knew 
how to enjoy it without abuſing -it ; he could ſpeak. 
ſincerely without offending, and could ſay the moſt 
agreeable things without flattery ; he was always near 
him without ſeeming officious ; obtained his favours 
without ſolicitation ; in a word, he was always the 
ſame, yet always appeared new. The other, in poſ-. 
ſeſſion of the moſt unbounded confidence, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by the wiſdom of his counſels, eſtabliſhed the 
ſtricteſt order in his dioceſe, and, by his extreme vigi- 
lance and aſſiduity, ſtrengthened and confirmed that 
intercourſe of prayers, auſterities, and affairs of ſtate, 
which, for the glory of God, and for his own intereſt, 
he had ſettled with madame de Maintenon. 

The cabal atiacked the marſhal on what they 
thought his weakeſt ſide; they could not reproach him 
with vice, they therefore endeavoured to make him 
contemptible : his ſeeming devotion was the ſubje& of 
their ridicule ; and Rouſſeau, the bitter reviler of all 
his bene factors, made ſatyrical verſes againſt him. 
The efforts of his enemies to leſſen his character, ren- 
dered him dearer to the king, who put him in a con- 
dition to prove to them, the extreme injuſtice of their 
cenſures. He anſwered ſatires by victories; he de- 
ſtroyed the ſuſpicion that was raiſed of his capacity, 
by ſieges judiciouſly conducted and ſucceſsfully ended; 
he ſhewed them, by the exact diſcipline he eſtabliſhed 
among the troops, that the gentleneſs of his diſpoſition, 
which had expoſed him to their raillery, could give 
Place to a well-timed ſeverity : he had not that quick- 
neſs of thought ſo remarkable in the Vendomes, nor 
the ſolid judgment of Luxembourg, but he was capa- 
ble of great application; his conduct was always pru- 
dent, and his courage, though calm, was uniform and 

: ** ſteady; 
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ſteady ; his ill ſtate of health obliged him to the” 
army, at an age when he might have been moſt uſeful 
to it. The count d'Ayen his ſon filled the void which | 
. _ pay "V7 Ink made his. firſt paign 

This no his cam in 
the * mouſ, ; and when ſcarce paſt a 
child, had acquired the friendſhip of the and of 
madame de Maintenon, Mademoiſelle d'Aubigne, 
brought up by her aunt, and tenderly beloved by the 
dutcheſs of Burgundy, promiſed ſo a fortune to 
the man whom ſhe honoured with her hand; that all 
the young noblemen of the court aſpired to obtain her, 
while their fathers durſt not venture to ſolicit ſo ad 
vantageous an alliance. Mademoiſelle d'Aubigne 
ſeemed deftined as the reward of the higheſt merit: it 
was not doubted, but that madame de Maintenon 
would marry her like a mother, and that the 2 
would portion her like an 1 8 Lo 

Madame de Maintenon t have to a- 

rince of the blood; and her friends, eras 
fer of the rince of Conti and the count de Soiſſon's 
marriage, ſeemed to infinuate to her, that ambition 
ought to direct her choice. The authority of Maza- 
rin was then leſs ſecurely fixed than her's; his nieces: 
were not ſuperior to mademoiſelle J Aabignc, 0 
by birth, by merit, or by and the 
were then more delicate in thoſe ſorts of 22 
The deſire of having a ſupport after the death of the 
king, her brother's ambition, the examples of others, 
the glory of mixing her blood with ths of the — 9 
bons, the inclination Lewis ſnewed to multip 
qual matches, perhaps to juſtify his own theſs | 
conſiderations could not ſhake the refolution of ma- 
dame de Maintenon. The marchioneſs de Monte-: 
ſpan, ſaid they, would not have balanced a moment: 
It is for that very reaſon,” anſwered madame de 
Maintenon, that I do.” 

The prirceſs of Harcourt durſt not preſume to pro- 
poſe her eldeſt ſon, the prince of Guiſe, for made- 
moiſelle 'Aubigne. That his alliance might be thought 
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more conſiderable, ſhe had ſacrificed her youngeſt fon 
to him, whom ſhe obliged to enter into religious orders. 
This abbe having afterwards betrayed his maſter, the 
Princeſs threw herſelf at the king's feet to implore his 
pardon. - 'The king raiſing: her, ſaid to her with that 
majeſtick — ſo peculiar to himſelf, Well, 
madam, we have both had a lofs, you of an unwor- 
thy ſon, I of a bad ſubject; we muſt make the beſt 
© of it. 5 | 
The. princeſs of Harcourt endeavoured to inf; 
mademoiſelle d'Aubigne with a paſſion for the prince 
of Guiſe, either becauſe ſhe thought that if the chil- 
dren were agreed, the conſent of the relations would 
ſoon follow ; or becauſe ſhe hoped to force propoſals 
from a perſon, to whom ſhe durſt not venture to make 
them ; or perhaps ſhe flattered herſelf, that madame 
de Maintenon would be afraid of refuſing the alli- 
22 a fami rw it — ng found 
ngerous to ; or making the firſt 
advances, ſhe intended 2 obliging conſtraint 
upon her humility, which ſeemed to ſuggeſt to her, 
that ſo great an alliance was not practicable. | 
Madame de Maintenon learned from the ingenui 
and candour of her niece, the deſigns of the princeſs 
of Harcourt, who had ſoothed with the title of high-- _ 
neſs the vanity of a young girl who had been brought 
by her aunt, with no other higher expectations than 
of mwrrying a private gentleman; but it' was that 
education which her worthy of being the wife 
of a prince. . | 
No woman ever practiſed leſs reſerve in her conver- 
ſation and behaviour than the princeſs of Harcourt ; 
ſhe ſeemed to have acquired the right of ſaying every 
thing, and what in any other would have been ex- 
tremely diſagreeable, in her was pleaſing. One even- 
ing when ſhe was in the dutcheſs of Burgundy's apart- 
ments, where all was eaſy ty, and unreſtrained 
freedom, they put-crackers under her petticoats, faſten- 
ed one of her ſleeves to the duke of Berry's coat, and 
her robe to the ſtool ſhe ſat on. The princeſs- of Har- 
court, frightened at the noiſe of the crackers, jumped 
| up 


of Madam d+ Maintenon. 
up with her petticoats burning, and ran into the ante. 
> Hon dragging after her a prince and a «ſtool, 
crying out to the king. Sire, your children are 


* wags.” > | 
The princef of Harcourt was remarkable for her 
indiſcre: ion, as madame de Maintenon for her difinte- 
reſtedneſs ; and probably it was this that leſſened” her 
hopes, Heaven ſports with the fortunes of men; when 
Agrippa d'Aubigne lived, the Guiſes aſpired to the 
daughters of their kings, and a hundred years after- 
wards, they were afraid to demand his great grand- 
daughter in marriage. e Faure 
The family of Noailles ardently wiſhed that ma- 
demoiſelle d'Aubigne — be given to the count 
d' Ayen. The publick had deſtined her to him“: but 
this report was ſoon deſtroyed. The marſhal de 
Noailles, who charmed every body but madame de 
Maintenon, was not more hardy than the princeſs of 
Harcourt : the marſhal feared a refuſal, but the arch- 
biſhop of Paris undertook to manage the affair. 
April 1698.) Madame de Maintenon, upon the | 
firſt propoſal that was made to her, promiſed her niece 
to the count d' Ayen. Lewis ſeemed to favour the 
count's pretenſions. Thus ſhe gratified at once her 
eſteem for the cardinal, her tenderneſs for mademoĩ- 
{elle d' Aubigne, and ſhewed her ſubmiſſion to the will 
of the king. n * 
This alliance, ſays the author of the Age of Lewis 
XIV. was rather advantageous to the count d'Au- * 


bigné's daughter, than to the duke de Noailles a 


very ſingular paradox ! there was not any nobleman 
in the court, who would not have thoughtit an honour 
to have married her, even without a portion. He 
would have been indemnified forit, by advantageous 
governments, by being early raiſed to the higheſt” 
E in the army, by employments given to all his re- 
ations, and by an influence. in the court, which would 
have made hin the diſpenſer of favours to others, and 
ſecured the higheſt poſts ro himſelf. The huſband of 
Vor. III. WF 4 mademoi- 
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* Sce madame de Coulanges's letters. 
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mademoifelle d'Aubigne muſt. neceſſarily be conſidered 


as nephew to the king. 


The family of Noailies- was honoured with the 
peerage before the elevation of madame de Mainte- - 
non, and with the ſtaff of marſhal. of France without 


her ſollicitation' ; but, fince this marriage, it is be- ; 


come the moſt powerful family in the kingdom, illu- 
ſtrious always in each of its branches, and at preſent 
has as many noblemen as members. A 
Madame de Maintenon was ſo ſenſible of the ad- 
vantages that family obtained, that ſne often ſaid, 
This marriage is the glory and the ſhame of my 
life. The glory by the perſonal qualities of the 
count de Ayen, whom the king regard 
moſt uſeful ſubjects, and the ſtate as one of the, moſt 


faithful citizens; the ſhame on account of the im- 
menſe fortune that was given with her niece, Madame 


de Maintenon was very deſirous of confining it to the gift 
of her eſtate, which ſhe ſettled upon her; but the king, 


who was generous to exceſs, gave her a. million of 


money, and fifty thouſand crowns in jewels. 


The morning after the nuptials, he went to viſit the 


new-married couple, who were ſtill in bed: and, 
drawing the curtain, he told the count d'Ayen, That be 
ave him a penſion of fix thouſand francs j and madam, 


aid he, to the dutcheſs of Burgundy, I advuiſe you to 


as one of his 


ſay the ſame to the counteſt. It was in vain that he 


ſeemed to conſider theſe preſents as trifles, which could 


not ruin his people; madame de Maintenon well 
knew that all that Was given to the courtier was taken 


from the peaſant. Shocked at the publick poverty, 


ſhe ſeemed. to think that the happineſs of her family 


was formed upon the miſery of a hundred others. 


The enemies of the family of Noailles were over- 
whelmed with grief at this marriage; they renewed 
the remembrance of all thoſe idle tales of the capital 


of Budes; of the family of Bouillon; of the capi- 
toulat of Toulouſe, as if they had not been unanſwer- 


ably refuted ; but when they ſaw a daughter of the 
houſe of Noailles marry the marquis de Valliere, go- 


vernor of Bourbonois ; another paſs from the bed of 


the 


the mags dg Cond fas pd . Ton- 


louſe, they cried | that this houſe. leaned, an. the- 
king's left. hand. „The marſhal de Noailles, who; as 
more a philoſopher than it is fit! a, uftHtẽ,: * 
with di — —— 3 26 1 
In the count d. An madame da Maintenon found - 
an affectionate ſon ad an ohliging nephew. 'She gave 
him a thorough knowledge of che court; ſhe truſted 
him with affairs, of. the: importance; ſhe en- 
abled him to render ſerviceæg 40 che fate 3 ſbe . 
the value of them, without ade * 
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— 
Libohgh madache, de ; Maintenon,/did not OY 
her influence with, the, king; yet, there were per- 
ſons, who, through ambiricn- and avarice, offen aur. 
ſed. that which they boaſted of having b 0 
intercourſe of pretended. (omar wy bon 
has always ſubſiſted, and ever i, wi — ae a a 
kind of merchants, and it is the deſtiny of. the fayou· 
rites of our kings, whether Ae ee eee 
be accuſed of ſharing in theſe ſordid 
To obtain à moment's audience 


801 . de; 
Maintenon appeared / of the higheſt conſequence. to the 
ladies of the court ; one boaſted of a. converſation 
with her, which ſhe had meanly ſollicited, as of the 
greateſt happineſs imaginable: another dated, from 
her toilet, her letters to her judges; this lady, repro- 
ved by, madame de Maintenon in the king's name, 
came out of her cloſet with an air of ſatis faction; that, 
not being able to ſell madame de Maintenon s patro- 5 
1.86 exacted a high price for her promiſe to procure 
All wrote her letters, in which they emulouſſy 
3 forget. their ks Uigaity, and their 
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Tbe marchioneſs de *** was extremely diſliked by 


madame de Maintenon; was ſure of it, yet reſolved 
to paſs for her favourite. This lady was ambitious of 
marrying one of her daughters to the duke de; 
but ſhe could give her no e, and, ſince the duke 


inſiſted upon this article, it was neceffary to flatter him 


with the hope of an influence at eburt, which would 
be equally advantageous to him; but how ſhould ſne 
get acceſs to madame de Maintenon ? who was as deaf 
to the importunity of pride, as eaſy to modeſt indi- 
gence. 1 ES O woe , $FLLDLLD 10 30.87 M\3 
The marchioneſs had Jong wiſhed to be admitted to 
her table, a diſtinction very ſeldom granted; ſhe again 
endeavoured to obtain this honour; but without ſuc- 
ceſs. Since ſhe could not dine with her, ſhe muſt ſeem 
at leaſt to have dined with her; ſhe went to viſit her 
immediately after dinner, at the hazard of being cold- 
ly received. rg | » tity £9. abc] 
Madame de Maintenor's apartment at Verſailles h 
a'balcony, which e court. I 0 
marchioneſs de, perceiving the duke's equipage, 
tended to be alles”: faddenly ill; and, Jet a 


pre 
* water and a napkin, ſhe waſhed her mouth and 


her hands, as if ſhe had juſt riſen from table; that 
very evening her daughter's marriage was concluded. 
The duke de ****-thought himſelf extremely happy to 
marry without a portion a young lady whoſe mother 
had dined with madame de Maintenon. © 0 
At court no marriage was made without her know- 
ledge and advice: there, it is intereſt only which 
forms every tye ; but theſe are imperfect, if royal fa - 
vour has not a part in them. Madame de Maintenon 
ſigned the contracts of the duke de Richelieu, the 
marquis de Surville, the duke de Brancas, and many 
others; ſmiling without doubt at the meanneſs of a- 
dnlation, which made the freeſt act of ſociety depend 
upon the conſent of the prince. She had not the ſame 
averſion for indigent widows, as ſhe had for flattering 
dutcheſſes ; theſe widows were called her /adies of the 
alace. She provided for them and their families with 


ach unbounded generofity, that the marchioneſs de 
| Dangean 


© 4% 


reſemble” their rat Madame As — loved 
unfortunate orphans and widows, becauſe the herſelf 
had been both. Indifferent to ele of Te ad her by 
the wealthy, | he was nice! ' Tenfible'of affection 2 
the poor. She heard with careleſs ingtrention the 
flatteries of à duke, and the moment afterwards liſten- 
ed with joy to the artlefs' gratitude of à beggar, who 
called her mother. Hence thoſe oppoſite opinions 
that were formed of her character, unequal, harſh, 
haughty, in the eyes of one part of the court x too 
ed too humble, in the eyes of "the other. 


0A rr 5 
\The Dauphin.” | 


T HE libertiniſm that reigned in 206 court was not 
| likely to encreaſe the friends of a woman whoſe 
ſole aim was to eſtabliſh virtue there. The dauphin, 
after the death of bis wife, lived with great 1 ri. 
ty; he loved madame de Int. who was unfaithful 
to him, with an exceſs of paſſion, and treated the 
rinceſs of Orleans with indifference, ISS love for 

im was founded upon ambition. 

The king, who hated miſtreſſes with all the bitter- 
neſs of a man whom they had ruined, debaſed, and 
almoſt damned, often ſaid to the dauphin, * Do not, 
my ſon, abandon yourſelf to 8 Fou offend 
God; you give ſcandal to the people. A gailty 

+ paſſion i is productive of ſhort W but long and 
* painful remorſe ; profit by my errors, and let me not 
* at leaſt have ſinned 3 in vain . 
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all the councils, to love a luch 7 — 7 | 
She 0 4 0 ſon e 5 * a tq ANTE | 
marti father Thought cf Kill. w 


a dauphineſs Wy i mills adame; de Rog ad 
As, Many, the „ag many 05 
lovers as. ie had defires ; vt ce the daupl 
reſolved to damn himſelf, Lewis would have f a pre- 
ſerve his honour at leaſt. 

The W conduct of chis woman threatened 
the Kings om with moſt ſhocking vices, and expo- 

ſed orc eir of it to the publick contempt. At - of 
thoſe ſuppers at Mendon, where the) reſtraint of the 
— 4 = firſt RI b Yeodom:! and after- 
wards a decent freedom by voluptuous eaſe, to which 
at length the moſt 2 exceſſes of debauchery 
ſucceeded; the prince de Turenne, as he ſat at table, 
burſt into a loud laugh. The dauphin aſked him the 
cauſe; the prince, after manyevaſions, at length ſaid, 
* «1 cannot help being exceflively. diverted, hen I re- 

that of nine of us who are here, Du Roure 

Lis the — one who had not lain with the countefs. 
| Ws de Maintenon: was ordered by the king to 
make remonſtrances to the dauphin upon the ſcandal- 
ous licentiouſneſs of his conduct. The dauphin pro- 

miſed to quit madame de Roure to live regularly: 
* no longer to divide his nights between champaigne and 
his libertine favourites; to reſtore order to his houſe; 
and to take leſs of that ſnuff which the king had ſuch 
an averſion to, although a very conkderable) Part of his 
revenue aroſe from it. 
Theſe promiſes were but ill performed ; the dau- 
phin, weary of the uniformity of his life, complain- 


ed that there was not a gentleman in France who had 
not more liberty than himſelf, renewed his viſits to the 
counteſs de Roure, made long dinners with. yp and 


The 


ſtill longer ſuppers. 


of Madam de Maintenon. 35 
The king was aſtoniſhed that the dauphin did not 
obey him, as if the paſſions had a king. Madame de 
Maintenon turned the ſtorm from the dauphin, and the 
counteſs de Roure was baniſhed to Paris. The dau- 
phin went privately there to viſit her 3 but all his m- 
tions were watched. The king threatned to ſend his 
miſtreſs out of his reach, Sire, replied the dauphin, 
if your majeſty ſhould ſend her to the moſt diſtant 

part of the world, I will quit France ta: morrow 70 
go to live with herr... Es 

The king, but little accuſtomed to-theſe-haughty 
anſwers, puniſhed him, by baniſhing the counteſs 40 
Montpellier. The publick, although they bate the 
miſtreſs, yet are ever ready to juſtify the lover, at- 

tributed the king's diſpleaſure to his jealouſy of the 

dauphin. The merit of the ſon, they ſaid, Was a 

crime in the eyes of the diſtruſtful father; he Was diſ- 

miſſed from the council, beeauſe his inclination to re- 
lieve France raiſed uneaſy apprehenſions; he was re- 
moved from the court, becauſe he diſdained to-cringe 
to a woman imperiouſly humble; he delivered him- 
ſelf up to pleaſures with exceſs, becauſe he Was not 
permitted to enter into affairs of ſtate with dignity ; 
and a thouſand - ridiculous reports were circulated, 
which prove that a dauphin of France, in the opinion 
of the people, is never to blame. 

The king was ſo great by his on eminent virtues, 
and ſo 5 4 and affectionate a father, that none but 
mean and little ſouls could ſuſpect him of enyying his 

children. He had admitted the dauphin at an early 
age into all the councils. At the taking of Philipbourg, 
he diſcovered an exceſs of tenderneſs for his ſon, and 
heard with pleaſure this ſpeech from the count de 
Grammont, * Your majeſty takes wolves like the 
* dauphin and the dauphin takes cities like your majeſ- 


He often gave him the command of the-armies, and 
put him in a condition to give terror to the enemy by 
the ſuperiority of his troops, and to qꝑain the affeſtion 
of the ſoldiers by his liberality. When: be returned 
from the campaign of 1694, in which journey he had 

4. ob travelled 
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travelled forty in four days, he went to meet 
the dauphin, 1 rod h not half ſo ſtrong as the 
| prince of Orange, g the frontiers, from the 
caut and the Lys to the ocean, and embracing him, 
ſhed tears of joy: but ſach is the malignity of men; 
he who in his actions is an Auguſtus; muſt become a 
Tiberius by their ſuſpicions. | 
The dauphin was incapable of attending to the af- 
fairs of ſtate; the eaſineſs of his temper gave him up 
entirely to the government of his favourites ; he was 
virtuous when they were fo, and when they were 
wicked, he launched with them into all the exceſſes 
of vice : he loved nothing but hunting, war, and the 
pleaſures of the table; ſatisfied with his rank of firſt 
ſubject, and ſeized with terror when he thought he 
ſhould be one day more. The king often ſaid to him, 
What will become of France after my death ? The dau- 
phin could hear him unmoved. Neither the conſi- 
dence his father placed in him, his admiſſion to the 
' councils, nor the important affairs that were then un- 
der deliberation, could rouſe him from his ſtate of 
inſenſibility. | 
Lewis, grieved at this habitual indolence, initiated 
the duke of Burgundy, while yet ſcarce paſt a child, 
into all the ſecrets of the ſtate. The little prince at firſt 
difcovered no taſte for this diſtinction; and the king 
complained that there was no one in his family who 
was willing to learn to reign. That whirlwind of af- _ 
fairs, in which he had been toſt for forty years, proves 
better than a whole volume of morals, the hard con- 
dition of a king, | Rus 254 
The dauphin retired to Meudon, and affociated 
with the Vendomes, who were diſcontented with the 
court, There giving a collation]. to the princeſs of 
Conti his ſiſter, that princeſs drank the health gf the 
eld woman her mother in-law ; and the dauphin, a lit- 
tle ingoxicated perhaps with liquor, drank to the health 
of the old man. The king and madame de Maintenon 
were informed of this indecent mirth. The dauphin 
ceived it by an unuſual coldneſs in the debe 
Ef „ and the princeſs his ſiſter, by the refuſal of 
| a "ie 


1 
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of Madam" de Maintenon. 57 
2 kiſs from madame de Maintenon, who ſaid to her, 
No, madam, old women are ner aſted for a li. 
The duke de Rochfoucault acquired ſuch an influ- 
enee over the mind of the dauphin, that he reformed 
his manners and regulated his conduct, as if he had 
been I by the father for the favourite of the 
ſon. I he princeſs of Conti repaired--this imprudence 
by a conduct ſo uniformly wiſe, that ſhe was pardon- 
ed, and pardoned for the laſt time. 

The dauphin quitted madame de Roure, after having 
had a daughter by her, who was brought up in a con- 
vent in Paris, at a great expence. After his death ma- 
dame du Courtamer, ſiſter to the counteſs de Roure, 
was in no doubt how ſhe ſhould provide for the or- 
phan's ſubſiſtence : © Shall we make a chamber-maid 
of her,” ſaid ſhe, or let her till remain a princeſs ?* 

The king would not permit her to be legitimated, 
becauſe the infamous conduct of her mother made it 
doubtful who was her father: but the princeſs of Con- 
ti, moved to compaſſion by her youth and innocence, 
married her to monſieur Menager, the ſame who ne- 
gotiated the ſecret treaty with England. 

The dauphin had amours with women of every 
rank. It was ſaid that he kept mademoiſelle de la 
Raifin, an actreſs remarkable for her genius, and fa- 
mous for her intrigues. She had ruined financiers, 
\ princes, and foreigners, but ſhe could not ruin the 
dauphin, who loved her a long time, with great ten- 
derneſs rd great frugality. He had a ſon by her, ex- 
tremely lire him in perſon and in mind, and who would 
have died in the moſt ſhameful poverty, if La Jon+ 
chere, treaſurer for the extraordinary of war, the ſame 
who a ry to enrich France without trade, had not. 


reſcued from it, by giving him his ſiſter in marri- 
ave, 8 
CHAPTER X 
. be dutcheſs of Bourbon. 


gAdame de Maintenon, who had in vain attemp- 
ted to reform the dauphin, hoped to be more 
| D 5 ſucceſs- 
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ſucceſsful with the dutcheſs of Bourbon. This prin- 
ceſs was then idolized by the king, but ſhe had no pie- 
ty, and without that, he thought the , chaſtity of no 
woman ſecure: an idea the \moſt . injurious imagina- 
ble to the ſer. | 
- The dutcheſs of Bourbon loved the pleaſures of the 
table; he was apprehenſive they would lead her into 
other exceſſes. - All the courtiers admired her wit, and 
dreaded while they applauded it: ſhe ſpared, neither 
her brothers, her ſiſters, nor the little duke her huſ- 
band, nor queen Maintenon, nor the ſon of Lewis the 
Thirteenth, nor even herſelf : her jeſts were wounds, 
which ſhe aimed at all alike, . 

Madame de Maintenon was willing to indulge her 
in this fault: She is a child, ſaid ſhe to the king, 
* her play will be harmleſs, while ſhe has the fimpli- 
city of a child.” But as ſoon as ſhe perceived that 
by too great indulgence, what ſeemed at firſt the effect 
of the levity of her temper, and the ſprightlineſs of her 
wit, became unjuſt, malicious, and cruel, ſhe prevail- 
ed upon the king to treat her with more ſeverity; and 
her conduct was now ſtrictly obſerved. 

The favourites of princes are often ſpies upon their 
behaviour, and often the betrayers of their ſecrets. 
The king was informed, that at an entertainment given 
by the princeſs, the whole court was ridiculed in ſati- 
rical ſongs. Corbinelli had been there; and he was 
the perſon the king fixed upon to give him intelligence 
of all that paſſed, Monſieur d' Argenſon, the lieute- 
nant de police, was ſent to the houſe of the lame epi- 
curean, to take his depoſition. | | 

The magiſtrate aſked him where he ſupped ſuch a 
night? I do not remember, replied Corbinelli yawn- 
ing. Are you not acquainted with ſuch and ſuch 
* princes ? ſaid the magiſtrate ; © Ithink I have for- 
got, anſwered he. Did you not ſup with them?!“ 
reſumed the mayiſtrate ; * I remember nothing of the 
matter, ſaid Corbinelli. I think,” ſaid d'Argen- 
ſon, a man like you ought to remember theſe 


things.“ Yes, monſieur, replied Corbinelli, 
but 


9 


but before a man like you, I am never a man like 
* myſelf.” | 


Bad examples, dangerous advice, the auſtere. man- 


ners of the court, which had even an influence. over 
all amuſements, threw the young dutcheſs into ſome 
irregularities. She was ſurrounded with women, who 
were continually lamenting the misfortune of having 
a heart ſo formed for tenderneſs, yet not permitted to 
love. She now made more exceptionable parties of 
pleaſure ; went ſecretly to Paris with madam de Blan- 
fac, had private interviews with monſieur de Marſan, 
and gave ſufficient employment to the dutcheſs de Va- 
lentinois, who was grown old in the arts of intrigue, 
and readily engaged in her ſervice. 77 
The king was informed of his daughter's bad con- 
dutt; the ladies who had greatly contributed to it were 
forbid the court; monſieur de Marſan was baniſhed ; 
and madame de Maintenon was directed to make ſe- 
vere remonſtrances to the princeſs. Her reproofs were 
accompanied with ſo much gentleneſs, that the prin- 
ceſs, attributing to timidity a moderation Which the 
ſweetneſs of her temper ſuggeſted to her, haughtily 
anſwered, Do you expect, madam, that I ſhall in a 
few days become devout and pedafitick like your- 
* ſelf ? Tonly do what youdid at my age.* 
Madame de Ma'ntenon might poſſibly have forgot 
theſe injurious words, but the princeſs boaſted of hay- 
ing ſaid them. A month before ſhe would have thrown 


herſelf at the king's feet, toimplore his pardon for her 


faults; but, after aſſociating with women of infa- 
mous characters, ſhe became more bold; and was 
ſo far from uſing endeavours to obtain it, that ſhe 
ſcemed reſolyed to deſpiſe it, if offered. Secure that 
the king would not have reſolution enough to puniſh 
her, ſhe engaged in new amours, in revenge for the 
meaſures that had been taken to put an end to che old: 
tranſported at being beloved by ſubjects, as if it redu- 
ced her to an equality with them; they loving her 
through ambition, as if that love exalted them to 


princes. | 
I would 
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I would much more willingly have ſuppreſſed theſe 
ſhameful intrigues ; but beſides that, they are related 

. elſewhere with partial bitterneſs, the corruption of man- 

ners among the great, by * N an extreme licence 
to honour, reſtores hiſtory to its liberty. 

Lewis by turns employed the tenderneſs of a father, 
and the authority of a king, to reſtrain this licentiouſ- 
neſs ; but found that he muſt be contented to wait till 
age had abated the force of theſe firſt paſſions. He 
often uſed to ſay, that he found it more difficult to 
22 his family than his kingdom; the one he ſaw 

imſelf, the other he only ſaw through his miniſters. 

Madame de Maintenon was as ſevere upon licentiouſ- 
neſs of manners, as ſhe was indulgent towards thoſe 
who wrote ſatires againſt her. If ſhe had been inclined 
to take revenge for thoſe injurious ballads, which at 
Paris were puniſhed, but were ſung at court, ſhe might 
have ſaid, like all other favourites, that her character 
was no longer her on: that in her perſon the prince 
was attacked ; that ſhe could readily forgive the injury 
done to herſelf, but the affront aimed at the king ex- 
cluded all pardon : ſhe made none of thoſe vain and ri- 
diculous diſtinctions of falſe generoſity, which would 
at once enjoy the glory of clemency, and the pleaſure 
of revenge. 

But although in publick ſhe appeared to deſpiſe the 
cenſures of malignity, yet thoſe who were admitted to 
an intimacy with her, perceived that ſhe was greatly 
affected with them. * I am not ſurpriſed,” ſaid ſhe to 
© one of her friends, that my conduct while I was 
young is ſuſpected, ſince ſo many women born in 
© affluence, and united to the moſt agreeable men, yet 
* yield every day either to the offers of avarice, or the 

' perſuaſions of love: how ſhould they believe it poſ- 

j * ſible for a young woman to be virtuous, and be di- 

* ſtreſſed ?” 

© Thoſe,” ſaid ſhe to madame de Glapion, who 
© tear my reputation in pieces, have not known me; 

* thoſe who have, knew that I lived irreproachably in 

« that gay and agreeable ſociety, which it is ſo difficult 

* to mix among without danger; but their known 

5 6 « friendſhip 
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© friendſhip for me, my amazing elevation, and the 
* malignity of thoſe who fit in judgment upon my ac- 
© tions, render their teſtimony doubtful, It is a great 
* misfortune when we do not finiſh our lives, with 
© the ſame perſons with whom we begin it.“ Nothing 
can more ſenſibly wound a delicate mind, than to 
have a reputation to defend. | | 
An incident of no great uence raiſed new 


murmurs againſt her in Paris. The marchioneſs de 


Lance kept almoſt open houſe ; there was always deep 
play there, very free converſations, but good compa- 
ny, or what was thought to be ſo. They were drawn 


thither by two young 1 — who practiſed all the arts 
of coquetry to gain mirers, and all the ſeverity of 
virtue to keep them 


The marchioneſs de Lance, who was as much eſteem- 
ed as if ſhe had merited it, as much reſpected as if ſhe 
had not lived by lanſquenet, and paſſionately beloved, 
although ſhe exated as much homage as if ſhe had 
been a princeſs, raiſed envy among all thoſe women, 
who were ſurpriſed that no one choſe to waſte his 
time or loſe his money with them. A 

They diſcovered that ſhe was not the widow of the 
marquis de Lance ; and they afterwards found that no 
ſuch perſon as the marquis de Lance had ever exiſted, 
They reported that this pretended marchioneſs, after 
a youth ſpent in libertine pleaſures, had made a match 
for herſelf, which had enabled her to gratify all her 

ſſions; that, being the dupe of her lovers, ſhe duped 
in her turn, all thoſe who reſorted to her houſe to 
game; they took away her quality; her. ſex became 
a problem. Notwithſtanding theſe ſcandalous cenſures 
her houſe was ſtill ſupported ; they made” a party a- 
gainſt her among the devotees, who ſaid, thac the 
groſſeſt crimes were practiſed there. 

Madame de Maintenon's piety was alarmed ; the 
adventurer had orders to leave Paris, and her two girls 
were ſhut up in a convent. Pharon was prohibited 
under ſevere penalties, but the king did not prohibit 
it to himſelf ; and the court never gamed more than at 
that time. The people will always deſpiſe thoſe — 

W 


dy 
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moſt bound by them, ſince he cannot game but at 
the expence of others. 
8 yy, Ore es ſhut up, ſocieties of 
wit were 2 his taſte became general: every 
one affected it, the nobles more than any others; and 
letters were ruined: they protected them and debaſed 
them ; they liſtened to verſes, yet hated poetry; they 
lived with learned men, yet neither eſteemed nor re- 
ſpeed them. 
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which are violated by the prince, who is, however, 


Thoſe who were fond of theatrical amuſements, 


murmured at the king's rigour, in baniſhing the Italian 
comedians for having, notwithſtanding his expreſs or- 


der to the contrary, played ſome licentious pieces be- 
fore his children. Their true crime, they ſaid, was 


their having paigged madame de Maintenon under the 
title of the a- z and theſe two lines in a tra- 


gedy which was then played, were applied to her. 


 Rreut-elle four monter au rang d'imperatrice ? 
Un peu d attraits peut-ttre, & beaucoup Hartifice. © 


What had ſhe t aſſume, 'th' imperial part? 
A few attractions, and a world of art.” 


ELHINSTON. 


Madame de Maintenon, when ſhe was informed of 
theſe murmurs againſt her, ſaid to one of her friends, 
* Daughter, it is dangerous to be the favourite of kings. 
A man of honour will not write ſatires, but he is not 
diſpleaſed that they are wrote; were it not for ſuck 
writings, the great would think themſelves gods. 
The king executed his ſcheme of reforming the 
manners of the court, notwithſtanding the complaints 


of thoſe that were intereſted in oppoſing it. If it had 


been ſooner begun, or if it had not been overthrown 
by a licentious regency, the character of the nation, 
would have been changed : and what ſhould we have 
become? we whom ſuperſtition had already loaded 


with ſo many chains ! to regulate a kingdom with the 


auſterity of a convent, was a notion inſpired by fa- 


-# . 8 | 


However 
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W the royal family gave the example of re- 
Fenda to the court: vice no longer raiſed its head, 
by the commandments of God, it was 
— with rigour: piety, or what aſſumed the 
ce of it, could alone obtain favours from 
Ling even the heroines. of Buſſy were converted; the 
was the only aſylum now left for ſuch as had 
loſt their reputation; till then it was believed, that 
honour once loſt could never be xecovered. . The 
king, while he endeavoured to eftabliſh piety, intro- 
duced only falſe devotion; which has no 
to it, 1 142 
© H A P ＋ K R xl. 
Mademoiſelle c. 1 31 
ME dauphin, who had long iadulgge himſelf 

- in a courſe of — became ſuddenly 
reformed : a fixed and violent -paſſion; ſwallowed u 
all his other paſſions. She who inſpired” it, was nil 
ignorant of her power ; and the- devotees attributed 
to- their pious exhortations, that change which love 
only had produced. 

Mademoiſelle Chouin had ſubjected this lidertive, 
and knew it not. The prince ſaw her every day at 
the toilet of the princeſs of Conti his ſiſter, — 
no diſtinction between this young beauty, * the reſt 
of her women. 

Mademoiſelle Chouin forced herſelf into notice, by 
the extreme attention the ſhewed to acquit herſelf of 
all the duties of her place. The majeſty in her counte- 
nance, the wit that ſparkled in her eyes, her graceful 
reſerve, all diſplayed the dignity of her ſoul ; every 
charm of nature, profuſely laviſhed over her whole 
perſon, ſeemed to reproach fortune for the meanneſs 
of her ſtation, and invited the prince to repair this in- 
juſtice. Mademoiſelle Chouin, when employed in the 
loweſt offices of her place, had fo much dignity in her 


manner, ſo much grace in her actions, that while 
waiting on the princeſs, ſhe leemed herſclt to be attend- 


E 


- * 
. 
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ed or deſerving to be ſo. The miſtreſs was diſtin- 
—— by the ſhape and ſtature of a divinity, the 
ſervant by that air of virtue, which ennobles all con- 
dlitions. I 8 | 
The dauphin's frequent viſits to his fiſter, raiſed 
ſuſpicions of his being in love with her. The re 
of this criminal paſſion was propagated in myſterious 
whiſpers ; the more improbable it was, the eaſier it 
ined belief: his favourites no longer doubted it, but 
gurſt not endeavour to ſound the heart of à maſter, 
who was now cautious for the firſt time. 
Madame de Maintenon rejected this ſuſpicion thro? 


decency, and admitted it through the force of ex- 


ample. The king, who never knew that it is the in- 
clination which makes the crime, intreated madame 
de la Valliere to exhort her daughter not to love, and 
not to ſuffer herſelf to be loved. 
I The princeſs of Conti being informed by the car- 
melite's letters that ſhe was beloved, and by the aſſidui- 
ty and unuſual ſilence of the dauphin, that it was by 
her brother, found ker vanity more raiſed by the paſſi- 
on, than her virtue terrified at the inceſt which ſhe 
well knew could never be committed. Bur at length, 
being tired of the, uncertainty, not daring to aſk any 
queſtions, diſguſted with the importunity of viſits, 
without — their purport, and perhaps ſuſpected, 
without the leaſt inclination to be guilty, ſhe intreated 
the dauphin to diſpenſe with her from receiving his 
viſits in a morning. 1 9 
The prince, who could only ſee madamoiſelle 
Chouin at the toilet, ' and who had not hitherto formed 
a further wiſh, continued to viſit his ſiſter in her own 
apartment at noon. There without uttering a word, 
without turning his eyes, with calm and delighted at- 
tention, he contemplated her he loved. 
This mute homage was neither underſtood by the 


rinceſs nor her attendant. Atlength a billet explained- 


it to mademoiſelle de Chouin, who refuſed to receive 
jt, but refuſed with reſpect : a great number of other 
billets are given with the ſame ſecreſy, and rejected with 
the ſame rigour. The prince became every day more 


paſlionately enamoured of her whoſe unhappy ſituation 


, meited 
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| melted him to compaſſion, -whoſe beauty charmed him, 
and whoſe haughty virtue deſpiſed his offers. 
The princeſs of Conti, tired of her:brother's af- 
ſiduities, confided to mademoiſelle Chouin her ſuſpici- 
ons of his inceſtuous paſſion. * Ah, no madam,” te- 
plied mademoiſelle Chouin, ſhocked at the injurious 
picion, it is not you he loves, it is myſelf.” The 
princeſs of Conti, either through pique at being un- 
deceived, when the error was fo agreeable, or indigna- 
tion at ſo free and preſumptuous a confeſſion, or per- 
haps, becauſe ſhe was apprehenſive that a paſſion fo 
meanly placed would debaſe the lover and exalt the 
miſtreſs, inveighed with bitterneſs agaiaſt made- 
moiſelle Chouin, who affured her that ſhe had not 
_ read the — She _ not — the un- 
y beauty e may be permitted to leave her; 
ſhe & forbid to go out of the palace, to complain, to 
love, and to pleaſe, | | 
Mademoiſelle Chouin flew to madame d' Epinoy. w 
had placed her with the princeſs of Conti ; ſhe related 
to her the ſhocking ſuſpicions her miſtreſs had entertain- 
ed; her own imprudence in removing them out of re- 
ſpect to the dauphin ; ſhe aſſured her ſhe was abſolute- 
ly indifferent to his paſſion ; and that her honour, her 
virtue, and a juſt reſentment, would not permit her to 
continue any longer in che court. 


The princeſs of Epinoy, who was apprehenſive chat 


this affair would raiſe great ſcandal, and that it would 
be imputed to her, endeavoured to reconcile what ſhe 
owed to the piety ſhe profeſſed, and the reſpect due 
to the dauphin and the princeſs, whoſe confidant ſhe 
was ; and perſuading herſelf that mademoiſelle Chouin 
was prudent and virtuous enough to reſiſt all the al- 
lurements of a prince's love, adviſed her to continue in 
the ſervice of the princeſs of Conti, 

The dauphin, who was wholly ignorant of what 
had happened, went at the uſual hour to viſit the prin- 
ceſs his ſiſter ; and he no longer ſees mademoiſelle 
Chouin ; he dares not aſk where ſhe js ; he trembles 
leſt his paſſion has been diſcovered, and is convinced it 


is when he Ends that ſeveral days paſs away, 2 
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ſtill ſne does not appear; he ſeeks for her every where; 

the flies him; their loves are croſſed. before they know 

2 e beloved, before they have told each other 
they love. 

It is probable that mademoiſelle Chouin ſelt no 

other ſentiments for the 7 than what gratitude 


| Arche g _ ee orb. uge 46 of low rank feel 
| at w Domieſern to love them; but the 


4 — with all thoſe fires which a fre Ao 
much the more ardent, as it is wow has: and 
kindles i in the heart of a 'melancholy 

He revenged himſelf upon his j 2 her cruel 
precautions, by excluding her from all his parties of 
Pleaſyre. © The princeſs, who was always more happy 
at Meudon than at Verſailles, regretted the loſs of her 
influence in the court of her brother ; ſhe ſoon gueſſed 
the cauſe of his coldneſs, and foreſeeing that all re- 
ſiſtance muſt end in ſubmiſſion, ſhe pretended to grant 
freely to the merit of mademoiſelle Chouin, what 
ſooner or later ſhe muſt be forced to grant to the 
of the dauphin; ſhe appointed her her maid of ho- 
nour, and gave her all the prerogatives annexed to 
this place. | 

Mademoiſelle Chouin, eicher becauſe ſhe was appre- 
honfire, that ſhe ſnould be too much (expoſed to the 
ſollicitations of her lover, or becauſe ſhe knew that 
to deſpiſe the favours of fortune is the ſureſt way to 
merit and acquire them, conjured the princeſs to leave 
her in her humble ſtation, and promiſed to ſerve her, her 
whole life, without pretending to any higher honour 
and without murmuring at her preſent ſituation. The 
dauphin joined his intreaties to the princeſs of Conti's 
offers; but this furniſhed her with a new reaſon for 
not accepting of them. 4 

Madame d'Epinoy is at length deſired to urge hey to 
_ conſent. Mademoiſelle Chouin repreſented to her, 
that ſhe was only the ſport of the princeſs, who — 
ready to baniſh her in obedience to the king, as 
retain her to pleaſe the dauphin; ſhe reminded her of 
all that had paſſed before, and maintained that it was 
her duty to avoid a rank which after al was * 
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fiſt to ſcandal; a be 
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4 ere uation had 

to promiſe 
/1 Th! d ho expected by he to. 
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* ar ris ale l K ens 1 he 
could urge 45 ineffectual, employed the authority of 
madame de e to hom N Chou- 
in Was repreſented. as a, young woman, 1. 3 
mon A. 2 virtue 3 ber more worthy than 
any other for 1 W of maid: of honour; to the 
_ Princeſs of . her with .made- 
moiſelle's cefaſat to accept of the place; but was ſilent 
with regard to the dauphin's paſion for her, , upon 
which. that refuſal was founded, 

Madame de Maintenon ſent for this young! girl, 
' whoſe name ſhe now heard for the, firſt time; ſtruck 
With her noble air and graceful modeſty, ſhe. envied 
the princeſs of Conti the poſſeſſian of ſuch a treaſure ; 
and, with all the * friendſhip, prefled her to 
accept, the place that was offered to her. 
ademoiſelle Chonin was going to declare her 
reaſons: for refuſing it; but madame de Maintenon 
3 her by ſaying, * I. know all, however you 
© ought to obey. She afterwards reproached herſelf 

der Wee words, which ſeemed to infinuate that ſhe 


4 


— knew all, when the event ſhewed that madame 


d' Epinoy had concealed every thing from her which 


ſhe ought to have known. Mademoiſelle Chouin 


2 at length, ſurpriſed without doubt, and per- 


aps ſecretly pleaſed to find ſo much ready compli- 


ance with 45 paſſions of the great, in two women ſo 
reſerved and devout. 

Mademoiſelle Chouin, now the conſtant companion 
of the princeſs, received every day the adoration of 
the daupb hin; but with an indifference that left him 


no * = ſucceeding. She did not deign even 47 
av 


oy 
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--avoid him, or to ſeem alarmed at his pretefiſions ; in 
love, the who complains of being attacked, almoſt 
confeſſes ſhe will ſoon be ſubdued ; her mind was not 
altered by her change of condition; ſhe was con- 
; l reſent lot, and indifferent about the 
nnen menen 
2 ne r the dauphin's caution, and the 
extreme rigour of his miſtreſs, their loves were ſoon 
diſcovered. The courtiers added to the little they 
had ſeen, all that they imagined, and even what they 
did not believe. The hall of Marly had never before 
been filled with ſo many malicious cenſures; ſee, cried 
they, the uſe that is made of piety. In the dauphin 
it conceals a mean and ill placed paſſion ; in made- 
moiſelle Chouin it maſks the moſt refined coquetry 
in madame de Maintenon and in the princeſs d'Epinoy, 
it is ſubordinate to views fufficiently profane: as for 
the princeſs of Conti, it muſt be owned ſhe does not 
degenerate ; it is natural for the daughter of madame 
de la Valliere, to give miſtreſſes to the ſons of kings. 
The princeſs of Conti, enraged at theſe injurious 
„was determined to ſilence them by diſmiſſing 
mademoiſelle Chouin. Madame dQ'Epinoy, being 
informed of her defign, ran to her, — intreated her 
not to ſacrifice innocence to the malice of the public, 
whoſe raſh cenſures would ſubſide of themſelves. 
The dauphin conjured his fiſter to ſpare his tender- 
neſs this cruel ſtroke, and threatned to reven 
inſult as ſoon as it was given. Mademoiſelle Chouin, 
calm in the midſt of the ſtorm, by which ſo many other 
perſons were agitated, reſigned herſelf to her deſtiny, 
without wiſhing for a greater rank, or dreading a fall, 
as indifferent to the convent as the court, ſuperior to 
the prince who adored her, and to the princeſs who 
baniſhed her. | 
Then it' was that madame de Maintenon, the prin- 
ceſs de Conti, and madame d'Epinoy, engaged in 
that correſpondence of letters, which at turned 
- only upon mademoiſelle Chouin, and was afterwards 
extended to all the intrigues of the court: fo ſecret 
that not one of the courtiers ſuſpected it; ung 
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that the princeſs,” in the laſt years enn read it 
often with pleaſure, and eving, left it a phyfcian, | 
whom ſhe greatly e as a pl the moſt 

unbounded confidence; ſo: free, if we may e | 
by ſome fragments which furniſbed me 22 

facts, that it will not be publiſhed till after the death 
of certain perſons whoſe vioes or follies are b' 
covered and ridiculed, © 1 0 

Mademoiſelle Chouin quitted the palace — the 
princeſs, and took refuge in the houſe of madame 
d' Epinoy. There the dauphin ſaw- her with leſs con- 
ſtraint, but with as little ſucceſs'; he was not able —— 
force a, ſigh from her, nor to engage her to ſpeak : | 
found her always attentive, but — always 
ſant, but inſenſible: yet love doubtleſs acted upon 1 7 
heart; for how is it poſſible to be ſo paſſionate] 
loved without loving ? But this love was — ſo. , 
ſubjected to reaſon, ſo feſtrained by virtue, that her 
mind had all the freedom of nnen though paſa: 
bly all the ſenſibility of love. 80 

Madame d' Epinoy was — Ader the 3 
P hin's frequent vifits, ſuſpicious if ſecret, and cerſura - 

le if known, would hurt her reputation, and itritate- 
the king againſt her. Ha aving no other means-to avoid 
this misfortune, ſhe ſacrificed her friend to her oon 
intereſt and Honour, and begged her, though with-- 
great decency, to quit her hötel. Mademoiſelle: 
Chouin went to Paris, - hired a little apartment, chan- 
ged her name, and there thought herſelf ſecure againſt 
ee e and the ere ”__ 
On. — 

The dauphin, not doubting but that ſhe was con- | 
fined in a convent by an order from the king, flew to 
madame de Maintenon, who declared that ſhe did not - 
know what was become of her, He went again to 
madame d'Epinoy, who not daring to. confeſs that ſhe » 
had ſent her away, ftrengthened his ſuſpicions by her 
evaſive anſwers. 

The prince cauſed the offices of the ſecretaries of 
ſtate to be examined, but they afforded him no intel- 
lr. The more he ſearched for her, the more be 

was 
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was convinced-that ſhe was carried lea 
cy” without any of thoſe. forms; which are a Rind 
of homage that tyranny, in the midſt of its violatiens, 
of right date not refuſe to the majeſty of, the, las, 
The king. who was informed of his uneaſineſs, - ef 
and avoded a: dangerdus explanation. Which, — 
oblige him to ſpeak like a ſevere father, a ee 
to _ the 2 of a deſperate png i uy 2 
The marquis d Antin the danphin, 
he, would- ſoon Me — miſtreſs was either - 
detained-or/concealed : but all his enquiries Were for 
a long time uſeleſs; there was not a ooHnt in Paris, 
ora commiſſary of any quarter tbat could give him 
intelli eder "Ar length he learned that ſhe 
in the Faubourg St. Jaques, which. the lien- 
tenant & police knew before he did. The dauphin, 
whoſe every motion was watched, went to ſee ber in 
a diſguiſe, which, however, could not deceive the 
hat were {et over him. The — Anion, 
of her chamber; mademoiſelle Chouin o 
ed. it, neu mim and ſunut it De 
eee. the night in the; houſe with bis 


favourite, e to conſole him, while in 


n the) prince, . the miltreſa; proderys. 
ove." | 

Mademoiſelle Chodin changed her lodging ; the. 
prinee followed her ſtep by ſtepiʒ but ſhe was alway in" 
acceſſible, either becauſe ſhe was apprebenſtye that: his 
defigns were-diſtionoutable; or that ſhe hoped by her 
reſiſtance; to oblige! him 10 have! honourable, ones. 
The dauphin became more ardent in proportion, as 
his miſtreſs became mbre inexorable. The marquis 
d' Antin endeavoured to take him off. this purſuit, by 
conſtantly maintaining to him, that evety day be. 
would: find his difficulties encreaſed: the my _ 
conſtantly replied, * That) the more he ſ. 
* lets he had to ſuffer.” | 

The king, who ſeemed to foreſee the ——_— 9 
of this paſſion, reſolved to break, by his authority, 
an attachment which he reproached himſelf with not 
hay oppoſed in its birth. He deliberated, with. 


himſelf, 


juſt order, when madame de Maintenon 
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bimſelf, whether he ſhould not have mademoiſelle 


Chouin confined in one of the provincial convents. 
Mademoiſelle Chouin had nothing for her but her 


virtue, and madame de Mainteada, r 


virtue wherever ſlie found it. 


Lewis, too — 4 40 + | 


„who may do every thing; and 


hs father of a family, whoſe will ought” — | 
lated by the laws, thought the ſovereign authority | 


would be juſtly employed in reſtoring tranquillity to hia 


family; it ſeemed to him very indifferent, whether a 


young woman was detained: ima monaſtery or confined» 


in a priſon, 3 NG was to be fuſs: 


ficiently guilty. 269197 ed rely ng 
He was Wee is cruel and un. 


to him, that all the crimes of madame Chouin were to 
be beautiful. to be beloved, and to be virtuous: ; that: 
if ſhe had yielded, — have beet under the 
dauphin's on; having reſiſted, ſhe ought to: 
be under . — 
mademoiſelle Chouin is impriſoned, they will afler: 
how vice is to be treated, fince ſuch eminent virtue 
« 1s puniſhed thus ſeverely; ſuch violent remedies will 
c encreaſe, not cure the-diſeaſe : time, and the inflex-: 
© ible virtue of mademoiſelle Chouin, will effect more: 
© than all your authority; ſhe has none of that am- 
« bition, that love of grandeur, that taſte for pleaſure, 
* which prevail upon women, to yield to the paſſibns df 
princes, and induce them to feign'a love ſor them 
The yielded to the force of theſe arguments, 
and left the dauphin to purſue his miſtreſs to every nem 
retreat, and to all the agonies of his deſpair, at not 
being able to obtain a moment's converſation with» 
her. Mademoiſelle Chouin received all his letters? 
without N one. At length curioſity prevailed; 
over this ri elicacy; ſhe read his letters, ſhe found 
them full o — and reſpect; the torments ſo 
well deſcribed there, raiſed her — the oaths; 
ſo often repeated, without daring to demand, or ex- 
pecting any thing from her in return, gained her be- 
lief ; a ſentiment more tender than pity ſtole m_ her 
art, 


repreſented» 


ſaid ſhe, * hear that 
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heart, and increaſed in the filence of ſolitude, %% 

which ſhe had condemned herſelf. i 4 

No woman can with 1 indulge thoughts of 
love. Unperceived by herſelf ſhe formed hopes and 

expectations; ſhe thought herſelf at leaſt equal to the 

— who was ſubjected to her; and, without gueſ- 
Log whither her deſtiny would lead her, ſhe perceived ; 
thiralale trait end-plononlly for ber.” N 7 1 

Her ideas, at firſt confuſed and uncertain, grew 
clearer and more determined every day; ſure of being 
loved without frailty on her fide, and with ancy 
on the fide of the prince, the elevation of her mind, 
the dignity of her virtue, would not allow her to ima- 
gine that he intended to debaſe her by propoſals which 
mean deſites ſuggeſt, but which love condemns: how- 
ever, ſhe woul not venture to ſee him, that would 
have been to permit him to hope, and hope gave him 
aright to make attempts upon her virtue. 

The dauphin at length gained admittance into her 
cloſet, through the treachery of her ſervant; he threw 
himſelf at her feet, he conjured her to lien to him a 
moment, and left her miſtreſs of his fate. Mademoi- ' 
ſelle Chouin beheld the heir of the throne at her feet. 
without ſhewing any concern for his humiliation, or 
any joy at her own power, and ſaid only theſe * 
words to him: My lord, if it be true that you love 
© me, you have but one word to ſay to me, and I 
* have but one to hear; but this word you have nei- 
ther liberty to utter nor I to hear, till we have the 
© king's conſent.” She then intreated him to leave 
her, with the ſame tone that ſhe would have com- 
manded him. 

The prince, reflecting upon this anſwer, the _ 
one he — ever yet been able to obtain from her, 
found in it more ambition than love: but he ſoon 

rſuaded himſeF, that virtue had no other language; 
Live he thought had elevated the ſoul of his miſtreſs ;' 
and perhaps he believed that the nobleſt efforts of his 
paſſion, was to guard againſt ſeduction, at the hazard 
of being thought ungrateful. He placed his bigh- 
eſt hppa? in * waited 4 to mademoiſelle Chou- 
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in; and doubtleſs he flattered himſelf, that this 
union was, from the ſame ſentiments, as ardently de- 
ſired by her. Great as he was by birth, his miſtreſs 
vas in his eyes, greater by her virtue : the more he 
reflected upon her words, the leſs be was, ſurpriſed, 
that ſhe ſhould aſpire to what he would have already 
offered, if he had been free to what, reſtrained-as 
he was, he was going to offer. But how ſhould he 
obtain the king's conſent ſo plainly required ; to aſk 
it was i nt, and not to aſk it was criminal. 
He mademoiſelle Chouin, that the king bad 
granted him every thing that was defired : all diſſicul- 
ties were now removed. She believed; ot feigned to 
believe him. She was afterwards, blamed for not re- 
quiring a greater ſecurity ; but that fear, fo ae 
perſons in her ſituation, of ruining all by delay, the 
neceſſity of breaking with the dauphin, if ſhe examin- 
ed too nicely into the truth of what the told her che 
pleaſure which. on ſuch occaſions, we have in being 
deceived, that inclination to deceive one's -ſelf ; che 
hope that if the king was not already informed of it, 
he would, when all — over, be 7 
on to pardon it, the cerainty of being bade bythe 
dauphin, who was going to unite his deſtiny to 
all concurred to juli r cxedlulity, or to. excuſe; bec 
diſſimulation. 
The marriage nee according Se 
Meudon, to others at Livri. It is faid that madame 
de Maintenon and the biſhop of Meaux approved of 
it, but this is very imp - Madame de Mainte- 
non would not have thought herſelf diſpenſed with 
from informing: * of the dauphin's deſi gn, who 
would; certainly haue oppoſed it; and the brſbop- pt 
Meaux could not be ignorant, that a dauphin of 
France is never at liberty to diſpoſe of himſelf. Ma- 
dame de Epinoy was let into the ſecret, and offered 
her houſe to „ de 3 8 was a he- 
roine in her eyes e marri 3 and 
a mere woman afterwards. 
Madame de Chouin, however, required more re 
X _ in the conduct of her. huſband, more order in 
0 
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- houſhold, leſs confidenee in his domeſticks ; and pre- 
vailed upon him to retrench the ſuperfluities of his 
table, Which had always been ſerved with an exceſs of 


delicacy. She flattered herſelf, that by reforming him, 
. ſhe ſhould ꝓrocure his pardon of the king, for a mar- 


riage ſo diſproportionate. Never man was ſo ſuddenly 


or ſo compleatly reformed. The dauphin became be- 
nevolent, frugal, and devout ; the king bleſſed hea- 
ven for this unhoped- for change, attributed it to ma- 
demoiſelle de Chouin, and could not believe that his 
f a s connexion with her was either: criminal or law- 
fa 1 ” 
© - After the eee! pair had diſpoſed the king to 
-:tolerate their union, they -refolved to free themſelves 
from that anxiety which interrupted their happineſs, 
by telling him what they might now confeſs without 
- ſhame, but could not conceal without danger, How- 
ever, the dauphin would not venture to tell him his 
whole ſecret ; either through prudence or timidity ; ; 
he choſe rather to aſk ys conſent to a marriage that 
was not yet completed, than his Fer for having 
- completed it without his knowledge. 
In one of thoſe converſations, when the king $ eaſy 
familiarity baniſhed that reſtraint, which the dauphin's 
extreme reſpect for him laid him under, he aſſumed 
courage enough to open his whole heart to his father. 
He told him, that he loved a perſon who alone could 
make him happy, whoſe. diſpoſition he knew, uhoſe 
virtue he had tried; that, on this occaſion, the dic- 
tates of his conſcience were the fame with the impulſes 
of his love, and both agreed with his inclination for a 
retited and irreproachable life; but that he could not 
purſue this Golbgny till it was . by paternal 


authority. rung 
Perceiving that he was „ liſtened: to * urprie 
| or: reſentment, he added, that, without making any 


- extraordinary effort over himſelf, he could Jeſpi eithat 
| unreaſonable prejudice which condemns princes to love 
none but princeſſes ; that he had not been happy with 
a dauphineſs; that his miſtreſſes had debaſed him; 
dhe mademoiſelle de Chouin he found R thing 
1 L111 e 
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except birth ; but that he would rely with confidence 
upon the will of a father, Who was well acquainted 
with all the force, the delicacy, and generoſity of love, 
and knew o neceſſary(it was fort eat to have a 
companion, who, through gratitude, will at once ſhave 
their pains and plesſur e boumut bo 
The king entering his gloſet, ſaids tt Son, conſidor 
well of this affair, and ſpeak: to me of it no möre. 
Words full of wiſdom and  tendernefs,, which did not 
hinder him from cancelling the marriage, if the good 
A che ſtate, or the hanour of the royal family;requit- 
edit und ee eee eee 
ted the dauphin (40; .conciude it, awhile they left him 
noc hepe of eyes makingitt piblick I ed bs 
It. is with pleaſure that I relate theſe little anecdotesi 
we love, to know that the maſtets of the world feel, 
act, and 'thiok. 1 ſuch examples, kings 
are taught to act like-, philoſophers: ; a nei i 


nation-has ſeen; the tlaughter! of td king may d uhr. 


ject, without thinking the princeſs debaſed dr the 


-\ubje@-too-much honoured by/thisalliante 2 ſuch mar- 


- 


.rjages;-are; no hete ale thought ſurprifing,: but 2 


e i 2014 t5 ,aidgiutsÞ ad Zasad zan 


0 W bile the dauphin was happy in the poſſeſſion of the. 


wife he loved, the publick were marrying him every 
day: they; ſaid, that the queen of Spain waited only 


for the death of het huſband;to become hally French; 


and har in tewald for the:throne, Wbich ſhe-ecu 


by hericabals:to the dauphin, chedauphin had promi- . 


ſech her his hand i that the counteſs of Berlips had bi 
gained over; hat the marquis of Harcourt had 


laid this ſcheme, hence the emperor's reſuſal to give - 


the archiduke the government of Milan, and a thou- 


ſand other circumſiances decifiye, for; thoſe: wh ad- 
mit as a, fact, what they plain 'by- others that have 


- 


often no connexion; with Bo. $211 161.216 e Of 1 
This marriage, though f ſecret to the public, Was 


known by the courtięrs.“ The dauphin paſſed; his 
days at the hotel of madame d' Epinoy, and made- 
moiſelle de Chouin * whole: months at Meudon, 
Nee | oo Br : | 
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where 


Where mb d her. When ede of Bur- 
gundy was informed of this news, the fad, What 
+ he: ations this family makes? ſhe was doubtleſs 
3 of the hiſtory of her own, Upon à reco- 
from a dan #lefs, ſhe ſaid! to the duke 
of urgundy, If I had died; "would you have made 
the third volutne of your fanvily Ponies nnd en bs 
Madame — expreſſed no diſlike of this 
marriage ; irjuftified her on; it confirmed her rank. 
Whether the dauphin, after che king 's death, was in- 
-Huenced by good or bad councils, he . 
it a crime in her to have prevailed upon his gate e to 
have entered intb an en which he had imita- 
ted himſelf. Her tomi ity would de 8 reproach: to 
mademoitelle de Choutn, if ſhe was raiſed to s higher 
tank ; and 4 model, if the remained in obſeurity. 
Nothing could have more effectually excluded ma- 
dame de Maintenon from the — if ſhe had aſ- 
pired to iT caſe rm! would. have rene this 
Mmurringe- Te 85 Auer: on Hof - 
She had ory tools Kotere eſteeth for wadetnoiſolle 
' Chovin; but Whether ie was that ſhe was ſecute of 
not diſpleaſi ing the dauphin, or that ſhe thought the 
ity of her ftation obliged her to 7 upon the 
king alone, without hoping or fearing from any other ; 
her connexions with adenioiſelle de Chouin, were 
abſolutely ſecret. She never ſaw her in publiek, nor 
paid her any of theſe honours whith would bebe pet 
the” whole court at Rer ſter, and ſpared atleaſt the 
ices of the blood that kind of affront, © Fhis en- 
oct does not ſeem of a piece with her pefieral cha- 
aſter ; but it was neceſſary ar firſt, while: the we. 
-Tiage was yet uncertain; of ought to appear ſo. 
E with 
bild, greatly perplexed the king, who was wnwillitl 
to make his ſon uneaſy, or to give ther brothers eo 
whe dk of Burgundy By ſome this report is: be- 
lieved to be falie; by others, we are aſſured thit the 
-was privately brought to-bed. Madame de Maintenon, 
dene had. no open r with ber, vo 
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were expected, did not Chink — rower 


conduct when that fear was removed. 

Madame d' Epinoy informed her of all chat paſt at 
Meudon, and all chat paſt there gave her a high idea 
of mademoiſelle de Chouis ; ; the king at length went 
to Meudon every. year; and: madame de Maintenon 
had an apartment there, Mademoiſelle de Chovin 
never appeared, but regulated all the wnuſemerits 
ſhe was inſenſible to honours; ſhe did not deſire an 
rank; ſhe was ſatisfied with: her own eſteem.'' 

When mademoiſelle d' Oſmond married, ame 
de Maintenon, emo other inſtructioas which the. 
gave her, added, When the king is dead, — 
* poſhbly ſee: mademoiſelle de Chouia —— 

there, pod 


at court; but whether the has a high 
*. whether ſhe ITS treat her with; 
the greateſt refj 1 

de 


" tie) 
„ ſuperior of Saint-Cyr, ſuppc 
fng here be the — s miſtreſs, aſked madame de 
Maintenon, why that gipt was not bagiſhed from the 
court! That girl!” replied madame de Maintegon,/ 
we are happy in having her; the behaves with greut 
_ © prudence; ſhe is of great uſe to us: ris to her we 
owe the dauphin's re formation, and the advantageous 
3 now appears in = his father, and wn 
Ry 1% 

3 the father und thi 4 on 
every day more firmly united. The: king ws con- 
tinually giving him new marks of his eſteem and friend-. 
hip z he divas that the dauphin's Warrants ſhould be 
paid at the treafury, in the ſame manner as his own, by 
which he affociated him in the higheſt privilege of ſu- 
preme power. The king, after acquainting the dau- 
phin with the grant he had made him, faid'to madame 
de Maintenon, You will now, madam, confele; 
that 1 know how to make valuable preſents ;*"* and 

* you, fire,” replied ſhe, will acknowledge; tat 
* the! dauwphin is incapable: of "abuling” them. 
on dauphin' fulfilled this p 'His' | 

mademoiſelle honig, ho at- 
cined to * 


„ 
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2 was to that'kind of glory that \ — de Mains 
tenon would have aſpired 3 but it Was not 'compa-! 
tible with her ſituation, and this oppoſition between 
her love of freedom, and the conftraint ſhe was ſub- 
jected to by her ſtation, gave riſe to all her uneaſineſs. 
In vain-ſhe endeavoured to unite happineſs and Stan- 
qdeur : they are ſeldom to be found together. It was' 
her buſinefs to chaſe away languor from a king, whoſe 
paſſions /'were: all blunted; who had no mg way" 
taſte to Sau nor any inclination to ſooth. 

- Lewis the Fourteenth, who amongſt us appeared the 
firſt of mortals, had great talents from nature; he 
knew mankind; he was capable of infinite applica- 
tion, and had acquired ſo much experience, that he- 
was always the ableſt man in bis council ; but his un- 
derſtanding had not been improved, and like all other 
princes, whoſe education is neglected, there was 2 va- 
cuity in his mind, which made it impoſſible for him 
to be alone a moment. He no longer ſought pleaſure, 
or if he did, he found it only in treedom from pain; 
a continual uneaſineſs made him ever vary ing his oc- 
cupation and his place; he had little imagination ; he 
had acquired no ideas by reading, therefbre bis con- 
verſation Was barten and dry; he talked only of what 
he had ſeen himſelf ; and à monarch, whole thoughts 
are wholly engroſſed by ambition, who is fatigued by 
buſineſs, and inacceſſible through . can ſee but 
very little. 0 

Hunting was his favoprite! diverſion. but when, he 
returned into himſelf, he found the ſame laſſitude of 
ſoul as body. In private he offered nothing tochis 
. and confidants, but a heart worn out with 
pleaſures, a capricious temper, a mind lethargick, or 
wes with ſtate· affairs, Rill defirous, but incapable oſ 


amuſement, 
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amuſement, ſolliciting joy, Which always flies from 


7 


thoſe that invoke its preſence. \#\ had al#+ 3690 
Such was the prince whoſe mind madame de Main- 
tenon muſt awaken to ſenſibility, whoſe attention ſhe - 
muſt engage by new efforts of imagination: a prince, 
who had either all Europe, or nothing in his head; 
whoſe paſſions had been unfixed, and whole taftes 
were ever varying; who had loved the 'dutcheſs" of 
Orleans, and diſdained la Valliere ; who had doted | 
on la Valliere, and deſpiſed Monteſpan; Who had a- 
dored Monteſpan, and hated Maintenon; that Main- 
tenon, whom afterwards he almoſt raiſed to the 

throne, | | . x4 *. 
All the reſpeQ and tenderneſs with which he treated - 
her, could not indemnify her for the ſlavery to which the - 
was condemned; the oppoſition ſhe was-obliged. to 
endure ; the perfidy to which ſhe was a witneſs; the 
cenſures ſhe incurred ; nor even for that adulation 
formerly ſo pleaſing to her vanity, but deteſted ever 
ſince God had centered all her thoughts within 
himſelf. 4 a | WR TS 
The king, ſeeing her one day. melancholy and te- 
ſerved, ſaid, * What! madam, are you ſad ?” From 
that time he never ſurpriſed her in any dejection of 
ſpirits. Before him ſhe always appeared with an air of - 
gaiety and ſatisfaction. My ſole ambition,” ſaid ſhe, 
is to bring the king to God; he has an averſion to 
* melancholy ; if he did not always ſee me eaſy and 
* ſerene, he would hate devotion,” As ſoon as the. 
king went out of her apartment, ſhe would throw 
herſelf upon her bed, and give free courſe to her ſighs 
and tears, _ ; | ries, 
I have ſometimes ſeen her,“ ſays mademoiſelle d'- , 
Aumale, when languid with ſickneſs, ſinking thro”. 
* fatigue, and oppreſſed with uneaſineſs, recal her 
« ſcattered ſpirits, aſſume an air of gaiety, and entertain 
* the king alone for four hours ſucceſlively, without, 
« repetition or ſcandal, When his majeſty went out 
Jof her chamber, at ten o'clock at night, and her 
women had drawn the curtains of her bed, ſhe. 
would ſay to me, ſighing, I have but juſt flrength 
« : E 4 | * enough” 
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* enough to tell you, that I can hold it no longer. 
After the had ho refuſed ſome trifling favour, 
which ſhe had ſollicited for one of her relations, the 
* ſaid to me, * FR en 
I would take the trouble to ſbew. a little reſent- 
* ment, I ſhould obtain thing 1 deſire ; but it is my 
* part to ſuffer in filence. The king is extremely complai- 
* fant; he tells me every day, that all I have to do is to 
male my demands ; but our princes know not how to 
* confer voluntary favours,” 


I have ſometimes ſeen her,” adds mademoiſelle d'- 
Aumale, ſo! oppreſſed with uneaſineſs, that ſhe has 
, been teady to quit the court. Oh ! rhat 7 could leave 
* this place,” the cried, * but I am no longer miſtreſs of 
* my own attront ; why, Oh! my God, why haſt thau 
* bowrd me toit?” . 432 

Often when alone in her cloſet with me, ſhe would 
with tears and fighs exclaim, © How tyrannical are 
* men? they are not capable of the delicacy of friendſhip : 

 * the king is good among the beſt ; but there is ſomething 
* to ſuffer from them all, and doubtleſs God permits my. 
* ſuſferings, to wean my mind from the world, which 
ond be too much attached to it, by the adoration that 
* iz paid me, or rather to the rank 1 fill, if 1 had not 
* fome uneaftneſs to ſaffer : none but thoſe, who live like 
* me, can know how hard it is to live.” . 

It was neceffary indeed to live with her, to know - 
exactly from whence theſe cares, and all this _ | 
proceeded ; her's were not imaginary ills. Alt —. 
ſhe often laboured under dejection of ſpitits, ſhe was 
incapable of nouriſhing melancholy thoughts. She was 
not preſſed by neceſſity; ſhe was fo difintereſted, that 
the king had not many deſires to prevent; ſhe was not 

offended by continual oppoſition ; for the miniſters 
had ſcarce any other will but her's, and the king wo | 
them an example of unbounded reſpect to her. She 
is a faint ;” ſaid he ſometimes, * every erfection is 
* her's ; for ſtrength of mind and ſolid 9 few 
* men can equal her.” 

Mademoiſelle d Aumale is filent with regard to the 

ſubject 


_ a. 


of { Miilfimr de antes en. M. 
ſubject of her \untalineſs : however, no petſen knen 
it better than the ; ſhe ſeurde ever quitted her, e 
partook of all her r. ſhe mhäred in all her 
iefs 3 the Was ive, e hes 
he diſtingwiſh wn her by e 
Maintenon, iguiing regind hw of che whole court, 
which the rejected with a mc; aft of mind, that in- 
deared her to the friend, whoſe eſteem and atfectiog - 
ſhe only ſought to cultivate. 

Probably madame de Mmntenon, who aſpired to a 
perſect purity of manners, hated e 8 in 
which her duty obliged her to complfances her f 

tion was averſe to; comp dies 1 in — in them 
ſaves, but which the 2 of devotion abhors, 4 


violations of modeſty, or only tolerates in co pa 
to human frailty, z|though when lawful, they are 
more holy than the ſtrictelt celibacy. | 
| The king uſed to enter her apartment at nine o'clock 
at night. was already in bed, all her fervants 
were diſmiſſed, the king went ſoftly, and with WW 5 
moſt caiition to bolt the door z an "ar ten be 
dolted it with the ſame myſtery, Such concefſi 
muſt doubtleſs be very Wy OE 2 woman, hs 
was as much reifed we pe nn #s the vapity of in- 
on it, who, inſtead her on, cat- 
ut thoſe TT A pemtence, armed with 
points of ſteel, invented 3 1 ions by fer 


1 'by — e 


12 ee in 40 madame de M. 
non's ſituation Deculse wore U ble; he no be 
ger ſaw his minifters but thr habit ; bis gardens 
through ſome remains of taſte ; and madame de Main; 
tenon, becauſe ſhe was ftill eſteemed by him. His fre- 

ent and long An viſits to her, continually 

ewed her the value of chat freedom which ſhe ſo lit- 

fle knew, while it was in her power to have enj 
it, and which ſhe regretted, as ſoon as the had loſt it. 
Sho loved ſociety, and ſhe was condemned to à barten 
converſation ; ſhe panted after freedom, and ſhe lived 
1. Lavery ; fe hace ſplendour, ud the was furround- 
E 5g ed 
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ed with it; ſhe was ſo frank, that the duke of Burgun ; 
dy uſed to ſay, of is foncere, and that is all ; yet the 
was inceſſantly forced to diſſemble : ſhe might have 
been 544 under, her load of grandeur 3 but when 
the di is in the blood, there is no removing it. 1 
can bold it no longer, * ſaid ſhe one day to the count 
iges her brother, , . wiſh, F. weir dead? 
"You, barg then 2. \promiſe,” anfwered d Aubigat- 
to marry God the 2 rns Of 2: ind a 
The king's temper, which was not free from ca- 
price, was another ſource of uneaſineſs to her; he 
expected infinite attention, though he ſeemed to exact 
none: he was, like all men, har ſh, in ſolent, and ty - 
rannical to their wives, incapable of that delicate ten- 
derneſs which, women fo well know, treating like 
aves, ſuch as by the firſt inſtitution of marriage, were 
defigned for their companions : a huſband ſeldom makes 
a woman happy, a king and huſband never. No 
chains are eaſy, ſaid: madame de Maintenon, but 
« thoſe we wear for Gl. 
In publick,, the king concealed. the inequality of 
his temper, while in private he indemnified himſelf for 
much miſtreſs of her mind as of her countenance, en- 
deavoured to diſſipate theſe glooms by concerts of mu- 
fick, and by the charms of thoſe eaſy and ſprightly 
converſations, ſhe had been uſed. to at the hotel de 
Richelieu; but, tired of playing, a, part ſo | uniform 
and reftraining, from an exceſs.of , gaiety, ſhe wo 
fall into à profound ſadneſs; \, What a puniſhment, 
ſaid ſhe to the counteſs of Bolingbroke, .* to amuſe a 
man, who is no longer to be amuſed !* * 
Eager to relieve or ſuſpend her cares, ſhe employed 
her leiſure hours in forming the mind of a young ne- 
o, who had been given her hy the marquis de Vil- 
3 She took pleaſure in ſtudying nature in this ſimple 
child, fo. cramped and ſo biaſſed 4n,us, who are born 
with prejudices. One day when ſhe deſired him ta 
divert the queen of England; © I cannot,” he-replied; 
all theſe queens make me dull.” 94:03 
The king having anſwered one of his queſtions | 
| | with. 
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with ſome words that fignified nothing, the little ne- 
gro faid to him, And thou alſo wilt be thought a” 
* fool, if thou ſpeakeſt fooliſhly.” Obſerving madame 
de Maintenon one day extremely melancholy, he threw 
himſelf on his knees before her, and in a' whiſper ſaid, 
© Doft thou not know, that it is very ealy to divert 
© a king ?* She was fo ſtruck with this hint, that©ſhie- 
roſe fad deb from her ſeat, and repeated it to monſi- 
eur folly de Fleuri, who was preſent, and whom, ſhe! 
was fo abſorbed in thought, ſhe did not before per- 
cee. : 
Some report that her ſpirits 2 quĩte exhauſted 
with the fatigue of amuſing the king, ſhe prevailed upon 
him to let her offer an apartment at Verſailles to made 
moiſelle de PEnclos : but this is a ridiculous tale; a” 
devotee would certainly never defire to aſſociate a li- 
bertine in her cares. They add, that mademoilſelie de 
Enclos replied, that ſhe thought it was now too late 
to learn the art of diſſimulation, or to bear the fatigue” 
of continual reftraiht, which ſhe had never experienced, 
and all that could be obtarned from ber, was to be in 
the gallery of the chapel as the king paſſed by, Who 
was curious to ſee once at leaſt this wonder of bis- 


Ni It 
. F Ts upon this ſtory, that Voltaire has founded bis 
dialogue between madame de Maintenon and made- 
moiſelle de PEnclos, which is not the leſs inſipid, be- 
cauſe it is Voltaire's. In this dialogue, madame de 
Maintenon is made to propoſe to mademoiſelle de l“ 
Enclos, the bartering, in 1 7 at leaſt, her pru- 
dery for the other's philoſophy ; and all the reſt is in 
the ſame ſpirit. However, it is certainly true, that 
the devotees made an attempt to convert mademoiſelle 
de l'Enclos, who ſaid to monſieur de Fontenelle, * You 
know what advantage I have made of my perſon, de- 
pend u pon it I will fell my ſoul ſtil] better; the 
ſeſuiſts and the Janſeniſts are diſputing it.“ | 
Madame de Maintenon was often made uneaſy, 'by* 
the king's ſudden fallies of ill humour. He would 
ſometimes, after he had aſked her advice on particular 
occaſions, interrupt her harſhly while ſhe was ſpeaking, 
| ? wit 
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fairs ? To- day the miniſters would blame what the 
biſhops had approved, to-morrow Lewis would N 
the ſucceſs of any enterpriſe to the advice which 
© had prevailed with him to undertake it. His under- 
ſtanding, great as it was, and his extreme application, 
were not {ufficient for that immediate, inſpection of all 
arts of the adminiſtration, which he had reſerved to 
imſelf ; and be was always apprehenſive, that ſome- 
* importance was concealed from him. 8 
The confidence he had in madame de Maintenon, 
brought him always back to her; although his nice 
notions of honour often made him reject her councils, 
as imputing weakneſs to his own judgment, The 
great difference between the piety of the king and ma- 
dame de Maintenon, occaſioned as great a difference 
ia their ſentiments : both were devout; but madame 
de Maintenon had always been ſo, and Lewis was but 
a new convert. The former made devotion conſiſt in 
the love and practice of virtue, and the latter, in avoid-. 
ing ill; they were both ſcrupulous, with regard to the 
moſt innocent pleaſures ; the wife, through the feve- 
rity of her manners, the huſband through ignorance, 
kerry neceſſarily produced a kind of indifference in 


Denials arbitrarily given, often wounded that heart 
too exquiſitely ſenſible, and too little ſoothed: the king 
- hated her relations, and diſcoyered this hatred in a ve- 
ry offenſive manner. Madame de Maintenon having; 
ſollicited him for a trifling favour for one of them, 
No,“ replied the king with ſome bitterneſs, it is 
for Janette! The preſent madame d Hauſſy, of the 
family of Penchrech in Britanny, whom madame de 
- Maintenon reſcued, while in the cradel, from the ex- 
tremeſt poverty. Theſe differences had no need of 
any explanation to terminate them; each generally 
gave way to the other: but tempers, however well 
* will often give and receive ſuch little diſ- 
1. Madame de Maintenon had great ſenſibility of mind - 
but was always the yielding party; Lewis was caprici- 

ous 
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ous and diſtruſtful, but incapable of long reſentment ; 
this particular, very different from his father, in a 
whoſe caſkets were found memorandams of all 
quarrels he had with his chaſte miſtreſſes. 
I be malice of the publick, though deſpiſed, could 
not be ſilent. Sometimes madame de Maintenen wai 
repreſented between a cripple and à king, laughing at 
one, and ſnapping her fingers at the other; ſometimes 
Lewis was painted, looking through madame de Main- 
tenon's ſpeQacles, and by a thtead, which was 
held by Pontchartrain. * The king of France,“ ſaid 
William the third, ! is different from all other kings, 
* for he chuſes miniſters of eighteen years of age, and 
« miſtreſles of eighty . 3 4404 
A ſonnet F, which is written with too much ſpirit, 
not to deſcend to poſterity, and too ſevere not to make 
a deep and laſting wound, was ſent to madame de 
Maintenon by the poſt, and the next day diſperſed all 
over Paris. It was attributed to count Anthony Hamil- - 
ton, the moſt trifling, yet the moſt — men n 
and who, in the laſt age, was the chief caule of wit's, 
being hated, becauſe he abuſed it moſt, The count de 
Grammont his brother-in-law, endeavoured to juſtify 
- him. Tou know, ſaid madame de Maintenon to 
him, that from my youth, it has been my ardent wiſh. 
- * todie in obſcurity.” That is true,” replied the count, 
* but perſons of wit, like you and I, never die.” 
Madame de Maintenon made no other uſe of this ſa- 
tire, than to place it by the panegyricks that were ad- 
dreſſed to her every day: however, ſhe trembled con- 
tinually, leſt theſe pieces ſhould reach the king, to whom 
they might grve unfavourable impreſſions, of her; al- 
though calumny, with which he had been often in- 
ſalted, had taught him to render others that juſtice, 
which he expected from them. 1 ae e 
After vie w ing this picture, who would envy the con- 
dition of the great: however, we muſt not believe that 
the life of madame de Maintenon was only a ſeries e 


wa 8 *** — — —— hid * . 
+ See the pieces juſtificative. 
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cares. In the ſpace of thirty years they. occurred but 
too often.; but although inceſſantly ' cormented by. the 


extreme delicacy of her notions, and the ſenſibility of 


her own heart, ſhe had joys, ſhe had ſucceſs, and ſhe 


had pleaſure, ſhe had Tome happy days, and many 
which ſeemed to be happy by her Gn" or 


| which. became fo by her virtue. 
CHAPTER XIII. ey : 


Lf 
Monſieur 4 Chanillard. . 
. 25 H E changes which bappened 4 in the 
7655. miniſtry, deprived her of all her re- 


maining 0 and eaſe, by engaging her in the af · 
fairs of ſtate, the king del unable to ſuſtain the bur- 
then of them alone. rde council was formed of her 
creatures; Pontchartrain, who owed his place to her; 
owed that of chancellor to her likewiſe, which be. 
came vacant by the death of Boucherat'; ſhe procured 
the place of ſecretary for the affairs of the marine; to 
be given to bis fon, and the ſuperintendancy of new? 
finances to Chamillard. 

The miniftry of the 1 25 Leopold was only 
worſe compoſed. William III. who well knew the 
exhauſted condition of France, and the weakneſs of 
thoſe who who-were placed at the head of affairs, 
uſed to ſay, that for the future, we ſhould neither 
Know how to make peace or war; and that our cabi- 
net would be no better than our army. 

Chamillard, who was firſt counſellor of the parlia- 
ment, then maſter of requeſts, afterwards counſel'or of 
fate, and at length intruſted with the affairs of Saint- 
Cyr, declared, that he neither knew how to govern! 
men, nor to adminiſter the finances. II teach 
ſaid the king to him. This prince loved to be ſerved 
by men, who owed their elevation only to his will, 
_ Chamillard muſt owe his abilificy to him le- 
* We... 

In governments ſubjeRed to the laws, whom bo 


murmurs of a free. people, v warn men in power of their 
| Ipuſtss 


fablts; the miniſter cannot aft like a fool With impuni - 
ty, the evil is as quickly repaired as done; but in a 
country where a ſecretaty of ſtate is a petty king in his 
own department, where: his clerks are tyrants in their 
office, and here they 9 deſpinng 
the murmurs of the diſcontented; alf is loſt if the mi- 
niſter be nat the ableſt man in the kingdom 
Chamillard was only known to madame de Mainte- 
non by his addreſs, in coneiliating the differences of 
ſome private perſons, and to the king by his ſkill at 
billiards. Monſieur d'Armagnac had preſented him to 
Lewis, who was extremely fond of that game, but 
had conceived a diſguſt at it, becauſe he found noone 


capable of playing with himm eck: 
| 'Chamillard, conſcious of his incapacity for che poſt 
of prime miniſter, intreated madame de Maintenon to 
direct his ſteps, in a place which ſhe knew ſo well. 
And here follow the principal heads of the inſtraRi- 
ons. ſhe gave him, after having long endeavoured to 
avoid the taſk. | steg 35 n e 
ou have now, monſieur, an employment in 
* which you may do great good. If it be true, that 
I have in any manner contributed to your advance 
ment, the only acknowledgment: I deſire of you; is 
to make uſe of your authority for the relief of the 
people. I know that you will be led to this by your 
own inclination : and I know alſo, that it wil be 
the ſureſt way: of recommending yourſelf to the 
© king. His ſentiments are very different from What 
they were formerly; and if you ſhould now propoſe 
a new expence, however ſoothing to his pride, or 
even uſeful to the publick, he will be apprehenſive 
, £ Thoſe who are entruſted with: the management of 
the finances, make no ſcruple of loading with newy 
© burdens the ſhoulders of the poor people; but theſe 
burdens they are exempted from themſelyes, as like - 
* wiſe their relations and their friends; and thepeo- 
* ple know this, they obſerve it, and they complain of 
i 


Hence 


« — — been levied with 


out cauſe. 
TY Perſons in your place always alledge, that the mit- 


* fortunes of the times, and the ſtate of the king's re- 
© venues, make it that new impoſts ſhould be 
© eftabliſhed, to provide for daily occaſions, and che 
« payments of Ever fince I have bern in the 
World {and that is many, very many years) | have 
* continually heard of tcheſe mis fortunes of the times 
and I believe, that by repreſenting them greater than 
« they are, they have dern mate u. grout 3 we ind 
* them at preſent. 

31 of having recourſe to g wiſe and prodent 
— Edits have been granted for levying taxes: 
© the more money there has been raiſed, the greater 
has been the expence ; and when any garden was to 
de embelliſhed, or any ſquare to be built, we heard 
no more of the misfortunes of the times. 

+ * It is but too certain, that we live at in very 
q . deplorable: times; and that the ki is actually 
* Joaded with debts: - ttitherto no meaſures have been 

©, taken for the payment of them: but if by the con- 
« tinyance of the peace we are enabled to enter ſeti- 
Loady upon this work, I believe we muſt do it dy de- 

gtees. It is the ſtate which. is indebred to the ſtate; 
* tis ihe king, that is to ſay, the party who raj 
thing, who is indebted to the richeſt Fee 
+ Jn 0008 the people principally, that is to ſay, 
the party that has but bare neceſſaries, that we xp 
7 2 we bave menos . bros: ron 
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< You, fee, monſieur, that, in this f 
* maſt proceed by ſlow and tmp 
„Anki not poſſible to find 
2 3 invol 
out impoveriſhing * 8 

2 diſeaſe which requires flow a gende ges- 
« dies: the king is the father of France, and the 
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ity will uce more money than new im- | 
pots the king pe to this method ; he ac- - 
owledyes that there are great retrenchments to be 
made; 11 the grandeur of « Hay, 
« of France cannot be leſſened by the dimimution 
his officers; that penſions are multiplied to exceſs 3 
and that it L 
— propolals ſhould come from 1 
Although _—_— propol: roy wt £44 
« efpecially in the former preſſimg cafes, they will not 
, be ill received - — now aſhamed of che mag- 
« nificence that formerly prevailed in his court; your | 
« predeceſſors durſt not venture to adviſe the re- 
trenchment of IC faid were neceſ- 
fſary to ſupport nity of the throne, becauſe 
n "th ts: wo ory ne Mee the courtiers, and 
piſed the complaints of provinces, too diſtant to 
; 8 The king is convinced of this 
truth; and when he is told that no perſon com- 
Hm he is then moſt ſure that complaims are 
made 
* You muſt make choice of a ſeaſonable time for 
„ of expence; the king will rea- 
| to them, when he finds that taxes ate 
* Tor he the laſt reſource : it is indeed certain, that 
* his many is not wing give cauſe for murmur- 
ing, to thoſe who have the honour of being his do- 
«* meſticks, but he will not balance a moment be- 
« tween them and his people. 
© You, monfieur, know enough of his temper, to be 
* ſenſible that he does not love en * 
ra 
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rather endure to be a hundred times, than 
© ſuffer the commiſſion of one act of injuſtice. . If you » 
do not act openly with him, he will perceive it and 
be ſilent; he will not ſhew his reſentment, becauſe he 
© is maſter. of himſelf, but the leſs he ſhews it, the 
* ſtronger it will be. Although monſieur de Louvois 
* had deceived him but once, he would have been ir- 
* reyocably ruined. ; the king loves to be obeyed, but 
he loves to be dealt fincerely with. © us 
The rectitude of his own mind, makes him very 
* ſevere againſt the avarice of others; he is fo far from 
* permitting his miniſters to enrich themſelves by un- 
< joſtifiable means, that he will net ſuffer them to amaſs 
wealth by the moſt lawful ways: he expects that 
* * ſhall be attentive only to his ſervice, and in the 
end they will loſe nothing by it. I have ſome where 
* read, that a Spaniſh miniſter died without leaving 
money ſufficient to defray the expences of his burial, 
In France ſuch extreme diſintereſtedneſs is not re- 
* quired : however, in my opinion, a prime miniſter . 
* Ought to conſider himfelf, and be conſidered by o- 
* thers, as wholly devoted to the publick good. 
Tou, monſfieur, have very great ſalaries and great 
* perquiſites ; I believe it will be very agreeable to the 
* king, if you would not make uſe of the latter, and in 
* times like theſe, it is very difficult to have 5 
paſs through one's hand's, without being ſoiled with 
the touch; and in your employment diſintereſtedneſs 
* is a virtue ſo much the greater, as it is practiſed with . . 
the moſt difficulty, on account of the frequent temp- 
* tations, and the ſeldomeſt found. It you can fab. 
* mit to be poor, you will be adored by the poor, re- 
* verenced by the rich, and eſteemed by the great. 


Vou know What was laid to the charge of. monſieur 


* P=—, 


* Your reputation, monſieur, is at preſent. very 


. * high: I conjure you to ſupport it. You will in vain , 


* regulate your actions by the ſtricteſt honour, if your. 

relations, your friends, and your ſervants are. venal. 

be arts of bribery are not long concealed, from the 
. publick 


9 
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: there ure too many perſons who dre in- 
* tereſted in diſcovering them; 25 blame Will always 
fall upon bim who has the power of preventing and 
* of puniſhing” them. If he puniſhes them late, he 
s will be ſaſpeted of having, contrary to his inclina- 
tions, ſacrificed his creatures to his O- reputation: 
© and this ſuſpicion will be often juſt; for, during five 
and twenty years that I have lived in the court; I 
have obſerved © that men in power are generally 
What the pub k, r an as it t is, imagine them 
*- tobe 104 

There is a ner of c jon leſs odjons than 
the other, but equally: ſuſpected by the king. It js, 
in the facility with Which miniſters yield to recom - 
mendations; the great ſell their intereſt to their de- 
. hone and hence ariſe abuſes of every kind, and 
meful bargains for favours; which are atfirſt con- 
* cluded privately, and afterwards carried on with a 
moſt licentious freedom. 

* This the king calls bargaining for the blood of his 
people: and you will acquire his — To fee 

a remedy to this — Hhre 
8. nt — all that is neceſſary at firſt 
* own integrity, and to act with — the ladies 
* moſt openly countenance dependence. It would be 
well if you would reſolve to be deaf to all theſe 

* ſollicitations : I do not defire that you would accept 
even mine; once for all, I intreat that you will re- 
fuſe me, hen your compliance would be difadvan- 
* tageous, | '' 

I have given away a great many employments; 
and perhaps too many: I will never demand any 
* new ones of you : and as for the old, I ſhall be ver eo 

glad if they are continued to my friends; and I'ſhall 


* 


* 422 


de no leſs ſo if they are not, becauſe I ſhall conclude 


© you have filled theſe employments' better than I had 
done. | You will accuſtom the ladies and the courtiers 
to your refuſals, by uſing no ceremony with me on 
* ſuch occaſions; and I will teach n how to ro- 
75 r e ee d en un its S 
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& Fn equate of thoſe aſſeſſments, which are 
| — pon the c has always given great unea- 
« 8 king any will with. pleaſure ſee you la- 
I — to remove the complaints of the poor eccleſi- 
N "alticks, 
« 


and to filence the railleries of libertines, who, 
that Mp may the more ſucceſsfully attack religion, 
make ule, as the ſaying is, of arrow: of every hind of 
© wood, This * may, without violent methods, 
* be reſormed, at the approaching — by con- 
* ferring with ſome of our biſhops ; the archbiſhop: of 
Paris will aſſiſt you, and he has great influence uren 
* the wiſeſt part of his order. | 

think you ought neither to a, or appear to 
. be united with monſeur de Torcy or monßeur de 
4 Barbezeux. The king is not fond of diviſfions amongſt 
= his ſervants ; but theſe ftrict connexions are always 
a ſulpocted by him. You will have any occa- 
q ' ion. to conſult theſe miniſters / I would adviſe you to 
N them no umbrage, live with them without con- 
dence, without dependence, without folliciing their 

« friendſhip, or ſhunning their kindneſs, 


The advice of the duke de a 0:47" HB AA 
* difadvan to you. He has great refftitude of 
mind; he has an un affection for the ſtate, 


* and abhors all violent meaſures. Although the kin 
* expreſſes leſs friendſhip for him than ufual, he ſti 
highly eſteems him; but the duke de Beauvilliers has 
6 yer dangerous friends. 5 3 146 
publick have. complai a 
G * „ between N and the 
* farmers of the revenue, to ruin the kingdom ; it is 
certain that the compttollet- general favours them 
too often, and that they engage age him in falſe ſteps by 
* the extraordinary ich they furniſh him with 
* en occakon. The farmers of the revenue muſt not 
be diſobliged, fince, in our preſent circumſtances, 
* they are a great reſource for the ſtate ; but they ought 
4 not to have undue privileges, becauſe they advance 
money. 
a Theſe men are not to be depinided upon they 
are the droſs of the nation; their very 3 = | 
intereſt- 


© jtitereſted ah ly the publick 
2 ei; Ee EL Ge 


„ Jedgments at f hi h rate ; they are devouring wol 
ho would ſwallow up the whole kin 77 


was abandoned is lake avatice. At Paris the mag 
niſicence of their living is greatly extolled, which 
© circulates ſo much money among tradeſmen ; dut in 
© the provinces their oppreſſions are juſtly complained 
© 'of ;/ it is therefore proper to have an eye upon their 
conduct, and to receive any petitions that may be ad- 
« drefſed to you againſt them. 
Ia ee you, monfieur, without order end without 
© connexion, whatever comes into my mind, which 1 
* think may be uſeftl to ybν and to the king, 
©:] hall not recommend to your notice e infamous 
« traffick carried on with the warrants at the royal trea- 
* ſury. I have perceived in you an inclination to re- 
« dreſs thoſe grie vances; it is ſhameful, W no 


oke that the p6or only ſhould be ill paid, : By this 
+ prattice the King is-made a robber of er 
© ſons to Whom he is a beneſhctoe r. 


N. wagyhce= x hae — 

© may poſirbly be to you. eine en 

* a natural averſion to their ſucceſſor, ſeldom 

„ confidenee in a man who' is worthy to fill thi 

place: N eee -of che abikties of anothet, 
judicial to the king's ſervice; I am well ce 


| cher you will have bey wen of wein Abou 


* 
«i; 


ou. 
; 5 Wen yon ded ths „dur ente. & oreli 
* ry that you ſhould ſee and beat every thin 


will 


yourſelf ; ; 
do nat be apptehenſive that the offend- 


ed «with you for aſking and following good adyite ; 
10 ir duty in its dtmoſt extent, . 


© offly- t is of ituportünde th yon. 7 | Whether 
N MY oi Ao Le lies ee of out buh mind of the 


D. me 0 4 561 91 wochen ſe men nof, Provide Le Ye 


- + Thive often hed monſſeur Colbert Ry, that tbr 

© Frenh, if permitted, cb chanye the voti? 

* * hore — — a great treaſure in the 
* induſtry 


| 
! 
' 
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men who will paint out to you the means of makin 
« an advantage of this induſtty ; and the peace, Which 
the king has lately concluded, will; ſecure that plan 
« "of. adminiſtration which you ſhall chuſę to follow, 
q {Hom that fatal apgaboee, — 'Preflexellory _ 
4 Gun wt 70 15 ot * 21112 b 
This, wonſieur, i is all the advice, that: is- proper 
for a woman to give, and, perhaps more chan, you 
< requeſted from me; your repeated N firſt 
ſubdued my timidity, and my zeal, for the King's 
: ſervice has carried me farther than I intended, 
As to the title of aren/eigneur, it is my opinion that 
you ought not to. inſiſt upon it from, any perſon : 
75 . it from perſons of quality, but admit of it 
from che A aud who ae concerned in the 
revenue. N wines) > 
No man had On * of theſe covalals than Cha- 
millard : counſels which politicians, wal » conſides 8 
trifles, but will be ae, neceſſary to miniſters. 
ever, no man profited leſs by them than, he did ; 
augmented the impoſts; he multiplięd paper money; 
he ſtopped that circulation, of ſpecie and; periſhable 


commodities Which is the life of the body politick ; 


he had recourſe to ſhifts and expedients which would 
have ſeemed aſtoniſhing i in the moſt we TA ſpend- 
thrift. In his audiences, hen expoſed to all eyes, ho 


endeavoured 10 congeal. bisincapaciey, by bis, p 272 


tion. A certain perſon complaining to him of the 
juſtice he had been treated with, he enden. 
« .Be gone; the king does not give his -fubjects. an be. 
count of his actions, and I repreſent, the king 


He forbid. the inancers to purchaſe any thing, and 


he ſold all himſelf ; his daughters concluded theſe 


© induſtry. of the nation: you will not want for able 


ful bargains; and foreign coutts, „ of Which we, _ | 
maſters by corruption, endeaygured tocagry.on the 255 
Y 


trathek in our Fort r dies, h Were Publ 
the brokers of the ſlate 
four. thouſand a leave to carty fifteen ,thouland 


ixelocks out of the kingdom, which, the king had er- 


el , NE 0.269116 cn ,) ova * 
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, ſold to the pope's nuncio, for 


— 
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y forbidden. The pope ſhewed the letter of ad- - 


vice which he had received to the abbe du Polignac 
auditeur of the Rota, whs had no anſwer to make to 
theſe words of the Pope, Tru your maſter} * very 

* ill ſerved.” 

- His miniftry for ſore time glided on in a calm; but, 
in proportion as his favour with the king increaſed, he 
acquired the vices of power. He was neither h. 
nor cruel, he was only weak; but all tyrants are fo, 
and France was oppreſſed and almoſt ruined by the beſt 
man in the world “. 

Jan. 5. 1701. Barbezeux died faddenly'; ;'his MY" 

the archbiſhop of Rheims received his laſt ſighs, and 
ſpoke to him often of his will, but very little of his 
conſcience. When he ſaw him expire, he went into 
his cloſet, filled his pocket with Jewels, looked over 
his papers, took one, and returning into the chamber 
where his nephew lay dead, Parblen,” faid he, here 
is a pleaſant win, Fi written in Barbezeux's band, In my 
* thirty third year be ſeized with an ilhiefs, from 
* which I "ar not newt This miniſter; ho in- 
herited his father's eredulous belief in judicial aſtrolo- 
gy, often conſulted father Alexis, a franciſcan friat, 
who, upon the knowledge of his debauched life, had 
eee this prediction . 

His poſt was given to Obamillard, who, knowing by 
experience that the prince's choice cannot give abilities, 
refuſed it with all the modeſt diſfidence of a man who 
was worthy of it; but the king filenced all his ſcruples 
by ſaying, I will affift you. 

Thus this man, who was wholly ignorant of the af- 
fan of the army or of the finances, was placed at the 
head of both: employments for which the extreme a 
plication of Coldert and the great abilities of Lu 
were ſcarce ſufficient. © But Why, it will be aked, 
the king unite them in his perſon ? I anſwer for the 
Wr cifling reaſons imaginable. 'He was War 


that 


'® See his Eulogium i in Us der Lewis he "Four- 
x A1 | 301 07 NIZDI 
7 The biop of Agen' s MSS. | ; 
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that, if ſeparated, they would be exerciſed by two men 
envious of each other's abilities, and jealous: of each 
.other's power. He was accuſtomed to "Chamillacd z he 
believed him laborious, and he knew him to be hum- 
ble; he hoped to form him for the miniſtry z he flat- 
tered himſelf that by doing buſinefs with him alone, he 


"ſhould. leflen the labour by one half; he depended up- 


on eſtabliſhing between his generals and his miniſters 
ſo much harmony as would put him in a condition to 
command his cabinet and his armies, without oppoſiti- 
on, without uneaſineſs, and with that celerity he was 


10 of. 


1 oe en places, nor the leſſons of the 


gnanimous rince in the world, could elevate | 


pron yay Sf ard; he was born for obſcurity, 
and he lived deſpiſed. No miniſter could ſhew leſs 
abilities than he, who being maſter of all the 
and all the forces of the kingdom, could never reac 
the authority of a prime miniſter. He plunged France 
into thoſe misfortunes which I ſhall relate in order, 
after, I have given an account ef the death of ſome great 
perſons, who made a conſiderable figure in the former 
of theſe memoirs, but who have no concern in the 


king Theſe deaths, which happened at different pe- 


riods of time, I ſhall comprize in the following chap- 
ter, being [perſuaded that mere memoice are gs fub- 


Fre ene ere 
5 e E xiv.” Aba 


nn duke of Oni; of the coun de du 
| bignt ; andof the e ae Monteſpan, 
10't's 4 
1 de ee had Landes to convt 
the duke of Orleans, and flattered herſelf. wi 
ſucceſs. Father de la Bourdonnaye, his confeſipr, 
threatened to quit him, if he did not change his man- 
ner of life. I his ſeverity awakened his remorſe ; he 


deplored the irregularities of his own conduct, and te- 


preſſed che vices of his ſon ; he reſolved to retire from 


court, to found ESR and t to * himſelf wholly 
| 1 Fn 
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in the care of his ſalvation : death ſurpriſed him in 
the midſt of theſe ſchemes. _ 
June q. 1701,] He had been troubled for ſome. 
days with a bleeding in his noſe; but concealed this 
aiforder from his phyſicians, ao his averſion to T4 
being bled in the arm; he went to Marli, and while IF: 
he waited for the king's coming out from his council, 
he ſat down by madame de Maintenon, who, ob- 
ſerving him to be melancholy and penſive, aſked him, 
If any thing troubled him?“ Les, anſwered, the 
prince with a ſigh. © May I know what it is?” he 
anſwered. * This devil of a jubilee, faid the prince, 
has raiſed terrible reflections in my mind.“ They 
© muſt be cultivated, reſumed madame de Main- 
tenon, * they are the warnings of grace. I have 
committed ſo many ſins,” replied the prince, that, 
« by my faith, I do not know how to repair them,” 
0 is juſt, ſaid madame de Maintenon ; but he is 
< mercifu].” Parbleu, added the prince, if T was not 
married I would retire from the court; one damans - 
one's ſelf there imperceptibly.. It is not reticement 
that God requires of you, ſaid madame de Mainte- 
non, * it is your part to edify the world, not to bury 
* yourſelf ina cloiſter ; have you regulated your con-. 
© ſcience ?' © Yes,” anſwered the prince, © I have done 
my dos but do you think it is ſufficient to ſin no 
more? WTO 3 
This converſation was interrupted hy the king's 
coming out of his cloſet; they placed themſelyes at 
table; dinner was ſerved, when the duke of Orleans, 
being ſeized with a bleeding in che noſe, alarmed all 
the company. 3 * + N rr 
Fagon, whoſe long experience had given him a right 
to ſpeak to princes with a ſalutary harſhneſs, ſaid to 
him, My lord, you are threatened with an oplexy, | 
and you ought to be bled inſtantly,” ' The king en- Ml 
deavoured to perſuade his brother to ſubmit to. this, | 
operation, but not being able to prevail with him, he 
ſaid, * You will ſee what your obſtinacy will coſt us: 
* we ſhall be wakened one night or other, to be told | 
© that JÞ6- x de,” 7H 8 27 CS 
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| The duke of Orleans withdrew, upon pretence of 
e into the bath; but be went to Sich ud, where 
ſupped with. Fat, gaiety.. Towards the end of the 
repaſt, he deſire me de Ventadour to give him a 
laſs of a certain ligur which the duke of 4 had 
ent him. Madame . turning 4 
3 reſent the glaſs, fs W- his eyes roll, conyulfively.; 
„in the 905 inſtant, he fell back in his chair with- 
os Tenſe or motion: effengers were inftantly df. 
patched to Marli ; the Tg paved, but the duke of 
Orleans was already. dea 

He was ſincerely $3.8 OY ; the king oy him tep-, 
derly ; their inclinations, although. very different, had 
not produced that averſion. between. them- which all the 
hiſtorians | have ſuſpected: this ſuſpicion is founded, 
upon the duke's being excluded from the, council, and. 
from the command of the army. He had, by his im- 
ptudence, rendered it dapgerous to truſt him with af- 
fairs 1 fate; and this the king made him ſenſible of. 
The duke .of Orleaps ſuppin 98 with him one night, 
ſhewed an , eager impatience or A new fruit that was 
brought to the. table. Take it,“ ſaid the king, being 
vexed, at his having reyealed a ſecret. of importance,, 
© eat, for you are no more maſter of your appetite than, 
© of your tongue.” _ 

This little quarrel. obeifivned ſome coolneſs in the 
behaviour of ” two brothers to. each. other, which was 
| rceived by the. Sourtigrs ; ;. but it (a not laſt long. 

The k ing was remarkably polite, yet what the author, 
of 5 Age of. Lewis, the urteenth. relates, of E: 
contempt he ſhewed for thoſe who were in the fixf 
employments of the court, is certainly frue. 

is, at his return from hunting one day, Arbred, 
his great coat might be taken off, The duke de , 
who was in waiting, not being preſent; Blouin the king's 
valet de chambre, advanced reſpectſul to take it off. 
* Take. it, faid the king, * one valet will do as well 
* as another.” All who were preſent looked upon one 


another with ſurprize. Very FR ſaid the malici- 


not have uſed that 


-Ous courtiers, * the king woul 
* Cay 


* „ 


of Malte de "Maitnwenorh. * 
© expretivh, if fs firſt 
the bed-chamber had been a gentleman? 07 aids 
" "Phe Who pretend to- þlhetrate inte the thoughts 
of princes, attribrite to the king's envys His deavin 
the duke of Offeans loye&dutingthewar,/ 
fey that Led ig; & 18) the? eur USB mad 
to Cambt ay, and ld His brother desen 
of the fotees ba erer dan Oe Omer mdr: 


66d at the complete vi . 
che wi Prins . Se th that he never: meßtioned 
e 


3 TEE 

when the people. cried, ve . —— 
COLIN: i 
This tity in u Cfe nul the Kno cha- 
rage of Lewis NTV. He was A, ig] 
capable of commandittg his/Sallidif Ould Rd 
2 2 ia mind exalted Hxe | 


ef 0h Hi bir ——— that” the 
oy Was not to 
Fe foyer yi 


d. of t 
"fees 0 . Wage 
bea p see 
e ee 


P However that may be, che tuo s loved each 

other, anck mutually etdeavoured to pleaſe. The duke 

of Orleans was ever ready to flatter the king, aud _ 

King palſed W 1 on verdon n, 

deeremony SA 5 5 

1 people ee of ere They fay, 
. replied the duke, you are not kum ve 
* enough.“ Aud bw) Aided! he, © do they af of 
ed the ki © That you are oy communicative, returti- 
| t | 
© The duke of Obliitrts ſhckootiel$0/M bn. father r 
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, rights and prerogativess The dutcheſs of Or- 
leans was Intreated to diſmiſs her maids of Kononr, 1; * 
ſhe did, and was attended only by het * . 


a 52 


4 was recdticiled to the king, who had 
rely T to ber: * her's $ Meet only heart 


uns 
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amin which madame de Maintenon had, not a 
able to gain. 
The dutcheſa, who always reſented the marri 
| that had been made for her , ſon, affected more inſo- 
than ſhe really had, When ſbe went to viſit, the 
dutchefs of Bargundy in her 61}. Iying-in, I will not 
* ſtay long with you,“ faid ſhe to her, ü the pexfymes. 
<1 92 ut me, may be, prejudicial. to you;} The 
kin — * ſo; offended. at chis ſarcaſtick fare aa. 
meditated, that be would have forbid her th 
— if e de Maintenon had not 
W * 24 
Err eee 
bad been informed of the good office madame de 
9 had done ber, went to vifit her, and ſaid, 


vou, that I now love you as 
Fl ated 2. eſteemed : you; and this 8 


Tin ſind no difficulty i in believing, it you re 
frank neſs 


« remembrance, with what I have formerly 
*; declared that 1 3 545 
-»Notwith 6 ihe princeſs. 
to la eg, Menon, ir ken up Ws WENT, no 
further han 105 ul, advice. on che one fide, and 


praiſes or thanks on the other. The dutche «of Or- 

leaps endeavoured to become a devotee, but ſhe, could 

not ſucceed in this. character; ſhe was never able to 

ſuppreſs her ſecret inclination, for her firſt religion, 

9 55 te did, not abjure, till the very moment when 

Nn to, the altar 10 be married to the, 
Orleans. 


b Kein 2e 


e N — on 2 ptiyste cor- 
nce wit Calviniſt preacher 1 . was 


Pk as 2 lle reaſan, for this report, as. for that 
which was propagated by Jurieu, of the friendſhip be. 
wm Bayle arne, 1 ien ws 


2 N 1 199 2131 At 13. 1 WT 2 2 : & v N rg $ c . 


4 * 1005 eee acouſed of concerting with "hor the 
ruin of the proteltant zeligion, thus anſwers.in the pre- 
face to his Chimerical Cabal. Monfieur Bayle has 
« 1 all over Rotterdam, for that man who, 


: when 


f Madam u Maintenon. 10 
cheſs in her old age, conformed to all theſe minuto 
practices of piety, Which ſhe had — deſpiſed : 
when the ſenſes are blunted; theſe little ſuperſtitions 
become neceſſary by the amuſement they afford.-: 4 
The count d*Aubigne: had now reached tliat age, 
when the mind ſeeks in them its conſolation and its 
| mar He retired into a community of laicks; this 
olitude ſuited with the unſociableneſs of bis temper 3- 
he had an apartment there, and divided his leiſure be- 
tween the duties of religion and the pleaſures of life, 
He lived like an old ſinner, who was willing to go to 
heaven as eaſy as poſſiblſe Ho 1h bank 
The abbe Madot, who was educated at the ſemi- 
nary of Saint Sulpice, and the friend of the celebrated 
la Chetardie, was ſuperior of this community, and - 
acquired power over the mind of the count 
d'Aubigne. Madame de Maintenon took upon herſelf 
the care of managing his eſtates and paying his debts. 
The biſhop of Chartres, la Chetardie, and father 
Bourdaloue, prevailed upon the old man, by repeated 
importunity, to live upon ten thouſand livres a yea. 
D'Aubigné, who was now virtuos, becauſe it 
no longer in his power to fin,” apprared /a ſaint ms 
community, whoſe benefaftor he was 
Madame de Maintenon intreated the abbe-Madot to 
continue his cares: the director and the penitent be- 


2 CI 


— 


'© there are ſuch perſons as Bayle and Jurieu in the 
* world; and doubtleſs if ſhe ſhovld, know that ſhe 
has been mentioned in their quarre), ſhe would think 
* the refugees either very fooliſh or very wicked, to 
: * ſuppoſe her ſo ready to write. "EE ID 


* when over his bottle, boaſted that he had given him 
a letter from madame de Maintenon; he has not yet 
© been able to diſcover who he is, but in the mean 
time, monſieur Bayle thinks it proper to declare that 
he is a falſe witneſs; for he has never, either direct · 
* ly or indirectly, neither in time of peace or in war. 
* received any letter or meſſage of any kind from that 
* lady. It is very probable, that ſhe does not know 
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came inſeparable and d'Aubigne at length perſprmed 
thoſe acts of religion, through inclination, which der 
cency and perhaps weakneſs.of mind, obliged him to 
before. in nn: ina te | Wl 990 36584 
He had for ſome months languiſhed- under au ill 
ſtate of health, when he was ꝓerſuaded to try the Wa- 
ters of Vichy, whither he was attended by the 
Madot. There he was ſeized with his laſt illneſs; hip 
friend gave him notice that he had but a few, minutes 
to live. be count d' Aubigré received his ſentence 
with as calmneſs as if he had always lived well; 
he died full of faith, hope, and penitence. The abbé 
Madot, who was the depoſitary of his laſt ſentiments, 
Fet-out'vinſtantly for the court, to tell madame de 
Maintenon that ſhe had now a brother in heaven; ſo 
that ſhe learned at once all that could affiit her moſt 
ſenſibly, and all that could afford her the trueſt con- 
lation. She entreated the king to give an abbey to 
the abbe Madot. ut" t | f 
The ecclefiaſtick, who while he was poor ſhewed 
great indifference for riches, deſpiſed poyerty as ſoon 
ag he was rich. He prevailed upon madame de Main- 
tenon to procure for him the biſhoprick of Tournay, va- 
cant by the death of monſieur de Coetlogan ; and the 
king accordingly nominated him to that biſhoprick, 
although father de la Chaiſe repreſented to his majeſty, 
that the chapter being compoſed of gentlemen, would 
with difficulty be induced to obey a man of mean 
birth. ed 24354 boat td dre HA wafw 
Mladot afterwards ſolicited for the biſhoprick of Bel- 
ley, and obtained it : he aſked for another abbey; and it 
was given him; he demanded letters de cachet againſt 
his canons, and they alſo were granted him. Madame 
de Maintenon now hoped that the cravings of this in- 
ſatiable man were ſatisfied, but every day ſhe received 
new letters from Belley, in which ſhe was ſolicited for 


new favours, She entered through gratitude into all 


the neceſſities of the holy biſhop, but not without mur- 


ſalvation. 


muring, that he made her pay ſo dear for her brother's . 
| 1 
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At length Madot aſpired to a more conſiderable 
biſhoprick ; and to intereſt the com of madame 
de Maintenon in his ſuit, he -repreſented to her that 
the ſharp air of the mountaitis of Belley was very pre- 
judicial to his health, and that a tranſlation into a gen · 
tler climate would re-eſtabliſh it. Madame de Main» 
tenon, who conceived by his looks that- he was per- 


fectly well, and who valued biſhopricks for their being . 


laborious, not for their revenues, thus anſwered him, 
* You cannot live long at Belley, you ſay: well, mon- 
* 'fieur learn to die there. — 

This leſſon the  marchionefs of Monteſpan had not 
yet been able to learn. It was her cuſtom ever ſince 
ſhe left the court to paſs the winter at Paris, and the 
ſummer in Poitou, always ill where ſhe was, always 
fancying that ſhe would be well where ſhe was not. 
When her conſcience was not preſſed with the remem- 
brance of her fins; ſhe was: ready to hope that God 
would pardon her, and was caſt into deſpair whenever 
they roſe to her thoughts. Always tormented by her 
own remorſe, which by ſome patſimonious alms ſhe 
endeavoured: to ſtifle, ſo haughty that ſhe” diſputed ' . 
precedence with the princeſſes of + Lorrain, as if 
the title of late miſtreſs to the king could give her 
any rank; and ſo humble, that ſhe a kind 
— joy, when her domeſticks failed in their reſpect to 

0 | | 


Madame de Monteſpan, although removed from the 
court for more than twenty years, yet ſtill retained all 
the vices. ſhe had acquired there, luxury, caprice, diſ- 
truſt and ambition: ſo us it is to ſuffer our 
minds to take a bad bias. As ſoon as ſne might ba 
ridiculed with impunity, La Bruyere painted her in his - 
Characters as ſtill adoring her beauty, contemplating . 
with pleaſure. its precious remains; and at fixty years 
of age aſking; het phyſician why thoſe wrinkles in her 
face, that ſtomach ſo weak, that peeviſhneſs of tem- 
per, and perpetual laſſitude? 

Either through vanity or reſtlefsnefs of mind; ſhe en- 
gaged in the cabal m_ Janſoniſts, who” compared 

4 5 her 
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her to the dutcheſs de Longueville, and celebrated her 


2 as the ſaint of their party. This ſect has, indeed, al- 
S 


ways been famous for its choice of ſaints. The king 


Was informed of it by Pontchartrain, which intirely 


effaced, from his heart, every ſentiment of tenderneſs or 
. eſteem, if any yet remained there. 


Madame de Monteſpan went every year to the baths 


of Bourbon; there it was that ſhe ſought health, and 


there ſhe met with death. Having cauſed herſelf to 
be bled unſeaſonably, ſhe was ſeized with a delirium, 
which was attended with other ſymptoms that left the 

hyſicians no hopes of her recovery. An expreſs was 


- inſtantly diſpatched to the ogy on d'Antin to inform 
him of his mother's dan In one of her intervals 
of ſenſe, her woman to +a ſhe was extremely ill; 

ſhe exclaimed againſt them vehemently, and maintain- 


without alighting from his chai 
quiries concerning his mother, he demanded her caf- 


them, was not ab 


ed to the prieſt, her phyſician, and her ſervants, that 

ſhe was in good health. 
The marquis d'Antin came _=_ to Bourbon, and 
e, or making any en- 


ket; one of her women delivered i it to him, but told him 
that madame de Mont: ſpin never truſted any perſon 
with the key of it, which ſhe always carried about her, 
The marquis then weat to her apartment, ſearched for 
the key in the boſom of his dying mother, emptied 
the caſket, ſhut it, and went away, without giving 
any orders, or diſcovering either curioſity, ſurprize, 


compaſſion or grief. A few hours afterwards madame 


de Monteſpan expired. 

In her will ſhe had ordered, that her bowels ſhould 
be carried to the community of Saint-Joſeph. The 
great heat of the weather made the ſmell of them ſo 
offenſive, that the pou who was employed to carry 

e to proſecute his journey; but, 
turning back, delivered them to the capuchins at 
Bourbon. The warden of the monaſtery, bein — 
moſt ſtifled with the ſmell, threw them to the 
When it was known at court what had — N 
to the bowels of madame de Monteſpan, one of — 

0 


of Madam de Maintenon. 
an laughing, 0 had ſhe. Mp bowels 
* then?” | 
Such was the. end of this 3 famous. for IR 
beauty, her power, her irregularities; and ber fall ; 
| ſhe had a thouſand; amiable qualities, and not one 
virtue; a thouſand faults, and not one vice; — diſ- 
honoured her huſband, ſtained the glory of her lover, 
and enriched herſelf by the poverty of her fellow- 
citizens ; ſhe was regretted. neither by the kin her 
children, not the 2 one half of her was 
ſpent in grandeur, and the other half in contempt ; 
— was rather aſhamed of her faults than tent-for 
them; her reign had been ſo fatal to our fathers, that 
they looked upon it as a puniſhment from heaven upon 
France; her death was diſtinguiſhed by 2 many 
ſhocking circumſtances, that it appeared to be one of 
thoſe ſtrokes, by which providence ſometimes condę- 
ſcends to juſtify its ways to weak minds, and con- 
founds the incredulity of the wiſe, either by cruſhing 
whole nations at one DO or by deprivin e —— 


ſinners of the bun grace, _ the 
{Ok humanity; | 7 
| I 2 
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Partition treaties, l. r LT 


HE king of Spain's declining health ſhewed his 
death to be near, and his 5 wor 1 the approach of 
neral war. Lewis and William ſeemed to have no 
er deſign, but to maintain the peace. They were 
4 become the arbitrators of Europe, and were no 
longer apprehenſive of each other's power; however, 


their plan of politicks alarmed the houſe; of Auſtria, 


which was upon the point of loſing n 
The finſt partition treaty gave this 72 
electorsl prince of Bavaria, the br 
he eſa, —— of Philip IV. by his 83 Aue. | 
Aauphin, ſon of Maria Thereſa, daughter of the 


| 22 owe Philip by his firſt Po and conſequently 5 
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ſole and lawful heir tothe Spaniſh monarchy, was to 
have for his ſhare the two Sicilies and the ſtrongeſt 
towns in Italy. The archduke Charles was to have on- 
weine. 
The king of Spain being informed that his mo- 
" narchy was difmembering during his life, he anfwered, 
with theſe few words, © All treaties are void, if God 
© does not ratify them.” The queen his wife, enraged 
at his infenfibility, uſed continual endeavours. to excite 
his indignation againſt diſpoſitions made without his 

conſent; ſhe never ceaſed to remind him of che mar- 
riage- contract, by which his,eldeſt fifter had renoun- 
ced all claim to the Spaniſh monarchy: a renunciation 
void in the opinions of politicians, although  eivilians 
think differently; but always cited with advantage to 

a weak prince, as if he who exacted it was not the 
_ dupe of his own caution. RY as 2” 

he queen ſecretly carried on intrigues in favour of 
the archduke, ſecond ſon of the empreſs her ſiſter ; but 
ber nephew's rights being ſo remote, that it was high- 
Iy probable his pretenſians would give umbrage to all 

Europe, and be diſpleaſing to her huſband, ſhe had 
taken meaſures to — by force what ſhe could not 
hope to obtain by perſuaſion. 

She had filled the palace with her creatures, the 
council with her miniſters, and the troops with Ger- 
mans. Her relations and friends were in poſſeſſion of 
the chief employments in the kingdom; the gowern- 
ment of the Low-Countries had been given to the glec- 
tor of Bavaria; the government of Milan tothe prince 
of Vaudemont, the ancient friend of William and the 
emperor ; and the viceroyalty of Catalonia to the 
prince of Darmſtadt, her couſfin-german, 

The old hatred of the Spaniards againſt the French 
was weakened by their averſion to the German tyran- 
ny. The grandees of the kingdom were divided; 
ſome were for giving the crown to the prince of Bava- 
ria; others to a ſon of France; but all agreed in 
their abhorrence of diſmembering their monarchy, 
and in their fears that the two crowns. of __— 
cans | an 


-- 
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They foreſaw' a cruel war from France, if het 
claims were ſet aſide, and they concerted meaſures for 
preventing it. All entered with ardour into the diſſe- 
rent ſchemes which were ſormed; many murmurs were 
raiſed againſt the queen 4 but thoſe perins who were - 
loudeſt on this — were baniſhe 

The marquis de Harcourt, ambaſſador from Frarte 
to Madrid, a man equally qualified for the cabinet or 
the field, took advantage of every favourable inei- 
dent to produce a frienddip - between the two nations, 
which — be alike — and uſeful, whether the 
partition treaty remained ia force; or was annulled by 
the teſtament of the Spaniſh king. 

It was this nobleman,” who, in contempt of this, * 
treaty, in defiance of the queen's cabals, with which 
he was perfectly well acquainted, and authoriſed by 
circumſtances decifive for a negotiator, firſt propoſed 
to the Spaniards a ſon of the dauphin for ſucceſſor co 
Charles II. and formed a party powerſul enough to 
ballance the qucen's. But the king of Spain, — 4 
inceſſantly importuned by this princeſs, diſeo 
all the marquis de Harcourt's ſchemes, by making a 4 
will, in which, to the prejudice of thedauphin' s claims,. » 
he appointed the electoral. prince of Bavaria his — * 
verſal heir; and, in failure of this prince, the crown, 
was to deſcend to the archduke, in prejudice to be a 
claims of the duke of Orleans. BY. this will, the 
queen of Spain gave a great monarchy to her family ;. - 
and, ſecure cf the regency during a minority, ſhe flat- 
tered herſelf with the hopes ot . zeigning ſome cara 
onger. 

Pas preſident Henavlt is the firſt ligorian- who has " 
| mentioned. this will, upon the authority of the mar- 
quis de Nangeau's memoirs, which furniſhed him with 
pu other facts. The author of a Memir un 
the ſucceſſion to the crown of Spain, which I attribute to 
Valincourt, adds, that the emperor. durſt not oppoſe: - 
rn prince of Bavaria was 3 

auſe 
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becauſe the father of that prince had, by his courage 
and capacity in war, been very uſeful to the houſe of 
Auſtria, The king taking of Belgrade and the 
battle of Neuhauſel, were flill remembred. But 
theſe are trifling conjectures: to believe that private 
perſons are always determined by intereſted motives, 
is malignant and unjuſt, but to ſuppoſe that princes 
are influenced by friendſhip or gratitude, is weak and 
ridiculous. The court of — was paſſive upon this 
occaſion, becauſe ſhe found no power willing to ſup- 
port her. 

The marquis de Harcourt was informed of the pur- 
port of this will by cardinal Portocarrero, who did no: 
think his fidelity to the Spaniſh monarchy violated, by. 
betraying the ſecrets of its monarch. Guilville, one 
of his gentlemen, carried the news of it to Lewis, 
who reſolved to recal his ambaſſador from Madrid, to 
ſhew the Spaniards that he was diſſatisfied with their 
— and continued him there to ſupport the 

rench faction. 5 

The peace, which by the mediation of England 
and Holland, had been concluded between the empe- 
ror and the Turks, broke, for ſome months, the good 
intelligence between William and Lewis. William was 
charged with having ſent home all the emperor's forces, 
when he might have detained them, if he had been 
willing that the partition treaty ſhould take place. 

Feb. 6. ow) The prince of Bavaria died at ſe- 
ven years of age: no one lamented his death but the 
queen of Spam. Valincourt, or the author of the 
memoir I have already quoted, imputes, without diſ- 
guiſe, the ſudden death of this young prince to the 
court of Vienna, at all times influenced by the de- 
teſted maxims of Machiavel, and ſuſpected of re- 
| pairing by its poiſoners, the errors of its miniſtry. 

In the court of Spain cabals and intrigues were 
renewed. The queen was more powerful than ever, 
becauſe ſhe ſubmitted to greater meanneſſes than ever 
to become ſo. She ſeemed to be entirely Spaniſh, in 


order to make Spain entirely German, Ihe _—_ 
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of Berlips governed ber, and the marquis of Harrach 
— the counteſs of Berlips. 1 
Cardinal Portocarrero, haughty, inflexible, adored 
dy the people, 1 by the grandees, the b 
tor of France, which he hated, ambitious of fame; 
and fond of power, being convinced that Auftria 
would enſlave his country, vigoroaſly oppoſed the Au- 
ſtrian party, and retired to his-biſhoprick of Toledo. 


Madrid declared that ſhe had loſt her benefactor; and 


all the Spaniards, who had not been © corrupted, or 
whom it was impoſſible to corrupt, turned their eyes 
upon Lewis the Fourteenth _ nn 

Mar. 13. 1700.] Another partition treaty was 
figned by France, England, and Holland. By this 
treaty, the dauphin had all that was given him by the 


former, and a large addition to it. Lorrain, which was 
taken from duke Leopold, who was indemnified for it 


by the ceſſion of the Milaneſe, without conſulting him 


upon the exchange. The archduke had all the reſt of 


the Spaniſh monarchy, upon condition that the Spaniſh 
and imperial crowns ſhould- never be placed upon the 
ſame head. ts LOL an 


The emperor was allowed three months to accept 


of this treaty ; upon his refuſal, the contracting pow- 
ers were to chuſe another king. When three great 


ſtates were ſeen, notwithſtanding. their jealouſies and 


animoſity, to agree ſo eaſily in an affair, in which the 
ſecurity of the world was concerned, we cannot but 


confeſs with the duke of Orleans, that the perpetual- 


peace of the abbe de Saint Peter'is a chimera” and'a 

dream, for all but the nation of politicians. -  -- - 
This famous treaty, which was publiſhed in every 

court of Europe, was very differently received: few 

approved of it; the greater part thinking it im 

to be put in execution, looked upon' it as the ſpark 

Which was to kindle the war, not the bond of peace. 


Here William was ſuſpected of laying France aſleep 


by deluſive negotiations; there Lewis the Four- 


teenth was charged with laying the ſame ſnares for 
Willam. | , | - 9A $a » 
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| that France had a juſt right to 
of the king of Spain's will: but it was aſked what 
right England and Holland had, to diſtribute-what did 
not belong to them. Was it to preſerve the peace of 
Europe? Europe was not conſulted upon this treaty. 
Was it to maintain that equality of power, which hin- 
ders the ſtrong from oppreſſing the weak? But what 
equilibrium was here ! France, bounded by Lorrain, 
aggrandized by the Spaniſh frontiers ; the ſovereign of 
the mediterranean,* by the acquiſition of Na- 
n incline to political balance as ſhe 
leaſed. | | 5 
l As ſoon as Lewis had ſigned the treaty, he was con- 
vinced that it would never take effect: however, to 
remove all umbrage from his allies, on account of the 
marquis de Harcourt's-intrigues at the court of Spain, 
he recalled him from Madrid. But to ſecure himſelf a 
reſource againſt their breach of faith, he left Belcourt 
there, whom Voltaire makes ſecretary of the embaſſy, 


and whom the king appointed his envoy extraordinary. 


The queen and her partiſans, not doubting but that 
he laboured only for the execution of the treaty, ſecret- 
ly endeavoured to hinder it. 

However, the grandees of Spain, inſtigated 
Monterey, expreſſed great reſentment at the affront of- 
fered to their country; to the publick intereſt, private 
advantage was joined. They were apprehenſive, that 
a foreign prince would beſtow all che great poſts and 
governments upon his relations and favourites, the on- 
ly reſource of many decayed: families. There was 


- more danger of ſuffering this injuſtice from the Ger- 


mans thau the French, becauſe Auſtria was full of 
noblemen, whoſe poverty rendered all countries equal 
to them; whereas the great families in France ſeldom 
renounce their country. 
They often aſſembled in private, being animated by 
Belcourt, and directed by cardinal Portocarrero, who, 
although he was never preſent at their conſultations, 
preſided there by his friends. Some recommended the 
duke of Anjou to the king of Spain, as * to 
wnom 


of Madam de Minors ur 


whom the crown4n . Their arguments 
did not alter his reſo t prepared his mind to 
receive thoſe truths, e afterwards enforced 
with ſo much energy. The gueen's.continual ſollicita · 
tions at laſt prevailed, upog him te onhem his will, by 
which IO gn * oo of Ba» 
varia, to 146 archduke. emperor, 
who: thought bimſelf ſecure of the whole ſuccefiion, 
2 and teure reinled to accede to 
tion Weary... 
"Thee months were N elapſed, when; Lewis, be. 
ing informed. os ibe diſpokuion, the, Spaniards were in, 
received with great indifference, de propoſitions 
chat were made him from ae ee the Hagye 
concerning the choice of another king. The negoti · 
ations were prouacted, and William and Lewis ſeemed | 
to leave Spain to the care of providence. 
Mean time Charles the Second grew 3 
day, and drew towards his end- Cazdinal Portocarre. 
ro knowing the power. ee has over men 
when dying, who in health have. maſt r the 
laws of juſtice, reſolved to makes king liſten to its 
tremendous voice. Don Antonio, e. Uhilla ſecretary 
to the king, was entirely devoted td him: —.— 
men drew up a will, which preſerved the * 
narchy entire, and ſecured the peace of Europe, by 
giving the crown not to W but to his ſecond x 


08. $97 Candinal Partocarrend being ſent for ta 
noble freedom, addreſſed him in, this manner, Sire, 
all your greatneſs is paſſed away, ** ſoon to 
appear before the tribugak ot God, —.— 
* muſt give an account of no: — — 
© meaneſt of your ſubjecta; does yaur cls re: 
e The king ſighin 
em; that he had always rendered. 

+ ple.“ © That is true,” replied-the nal; — — 
vyou been juſt to your relations? the dauphin of 
+ Francs ix your maxi, next n on in der 
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„of all laws, divine and human, you appoint a ſac-- 


ceſſor in a more diſtant degree. 1 would have 


preferred my nephew to the prince of Bavaria and. 
the archduke,” ſaid the dying monarch, *: if 


© king of France had not joined with a heretick to di- 


9 


vide my ſpoils. 


Sire, replied cardinal- Portocarrero, with all the 


authority of his function, theſe reſentments, though 
©-lawful, will not juſtify you before God; the dau- 
© phin is not anſwerable for the ambition or/ injuſtice 


© of his father, and the faults of his father will not ex- 


«. cuſe yours; you are going to be examined whether 
vou have. fulfilled your duty as a king: how will you 
«be able to anſwer your almighty judge, when he 
« aſks you whether you have not diſobeyed the firſt 
© laws of nature, through compliance with deceitful 
© and intereſted advice ? whether you have not, by: 
© the diſpoſitions of your will, made it impoſſible to 
leave peace to your people? Spain is upon the point 
© of being torn with an obſtinate, and perhaps civil 
© war, Europe of being conſumed by the devouring 
© ambition of two powerful rivals, and your majeſty, 
© the ſole cauſe, will be eternally puniſhed for theſe 
© calamities, which it is eaſy to avoid, by making an- 
© other will, which, by declaring one of your ne- 
© phew's' ſons king of Spain, will ſecure the publick 
unnd + i005 04 [5 Sie 

It is alledged by ſome writers, that the cardinal, 
taking advantage of his diſordered ſenſes, only propo- 
fed to him ſome pious legacies, for the repoſe of his 
conſcience ; we that the king, thinking he ſigned 
them, figned the will. But by contemporaries we are 
aſſured, that cardinal Portocarrero, finding the king 
greatly affected with what he had ſaid to him, preſent. 
ed the will he had drawn up to the king; and to ren- 
der it more authentick, cauſed ſome of the grandees 
to enter the king's chamber, that it might be ſigned in 


their preſence. They alſo add, chat the king earneſt- 


ly recommended it to them to have it executed, and 
ordered them to ſign it likowiſe. Theſe grandees were 
all in the French intereſt, AY 


/ 
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The ſecret, although confided to ſeveral perſons, 


was nevertheleſs religiouſly kept. The queen was 
informed that the king had ſigned a paper; but they 
told her it was only a codicil full of pious chariues, 
and the as piouſly believed ili. 
Ftom that time cardinal Portocarrero, - Who was 
apprehenſive of her great influence over the king, 
never ſuffered her to be | 
Sometimes he prevailed upon her not to come into 
his chamber, under pretence that it might- be preju- 
dicial to her health ; and, ſometimes going in with 
her, gave the king abſolution; however, in his de- 
lirium, theſe words often eſcaped him; But the 
. _ knows nothing of the matter.“ He was un- 
willing to be expoſed to the arguments, the tears, 
threats, and exclamations with which he had been 
perſecuted for ſo many years. '* G7 
At length died this prince, who had been dying 
ever ſince his birth. He was but little 
eſteemed by his people, whoſe good he had Mo. 1. 
never conſulted, and but little regretted bc 
the grandees, who, from a change of government, 
hoped for a change of fortune. The queen on 
appeared inconſolable, becauſe ſhe was not afflicted. 
Two hours after his death, the council met to 
open his will. The queen dried her tears, and al- 
ready meditated the orders ſhe ſhould: give in the 
beginning of her regency : the great officers of the 
crown ſwore to pay abſolute obedience to the king's 
will. Cardinal Portocarrero endeavoured to ſuppreſs 


his joy, when don Antonio d'Ubilla entered the hall, 


and opened the will with all the uſual ceremonies. 
The teſtator, for the diſcharge of his conſcience, 
declared that the renunciation of Maria Thereſa, his 
ſiſter, and that of Anne his aunt, to the monarchy of 
Spain, being only required to prevent the crowns of 
France, and Spain from being united on the ſame head, 
theſe renunciations were in force with regard to the 
dauphin, but void with regard to the other lawful heirs : 
therefore ſince the dauphin and his eldeſt ſon the duke 
of. Burgundy were to ſucceed to the crown of F _ 


- 


a moment alone with him. 


f 
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Se appointed the duke of Anjou his general heir; and 


failing. him, the duke of Berry; after them their po- 
_ then the archduke, and after him the duke of 
Op. - $30 | | Fey een DIC? 
He ſettled a council of regency, compoſed of the 
queen, cardinal ———— preſidents of Caſtile 
and Arragon, the inquiſitor-general, the count d' Ai- 


_guillar, as counſellor of ſtate, and the count of Bena- 


venti; as grandee of Spain. The queen had bur one 
voice, and, in caſe the votes were equal, the decifive - 
one. 5 
Every word, that related to theſe unexpected regu- 
lations, was like the ſtroke of a poignard to the dif- - 


appointed queen: confuſed, dejected, and in deſpait, 


the durſt not mention the former will, nor reproach 
cardinal Portocarrero witk his treachery. . She quitted 
the hall bathed in tears, and bleſſed aloud the memory 
of her huſband, which doubtleſs ſhe inwardly execrated. . 
The ingenious, the bold, but the partial author“ 
of The Political Hiftory of” Lewis the Fourteenth, pre- 
tends that the queen was not only let into the whole 
myſtery ; but alſo that ſhe herſelf had adviſed the king 
to make this will, with a hope of raiſing enemies to 
France, and to deprive her of part of the ſucceſſion, . 
by offering her the whole +. To conteſt facts una- 
nimouſly acknowledged to be true, upon conjectures, 
founded upon the circumſtances of thoſe facts, is eſta- 
bliſhing the dreams of policy upon' the ruins of hiſtory. 
If the queen of Spain had done ſo great a ſervice to 
France, is it probable that the duke of Anjou would 
Have ſent her back to Bayonne ? he would have re- 
warded her for the benefit; he would have forgot, or 
ſeemed ignorant of the motive. 
| CHAP- 


* M. Maubert, author of the political Teſtament of 
cardinal Alberoni, ſo ſeverely criticiſed by monſieur Vol- 
taire,and ſo highly eſteemed, notwithſtanding hiscenſures. 

+ See in the Bibliothegue Britannigue of Dr. Maty, 
a complete refutation of this tale, which appears again 
in the ſecond page of the Political Hiſtory with as lit- 
tle probability. | | | 
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Weis * 

HE r SA a comtien immediacy ts 
T F deres the articles of the will which rela- 
ted to the ſucceſſion, and two 
courier was ſent with the will entire, and very reſpect- 
ful letters, in which the ſpeedy departure of the duke 
of Anjou from France was earneſtly requeſted. The 
marquis de Caſtil dos Rius, ambaſſador from Spain to 
France, had a private audience of the king, who ſaid 
only theſe few words in anſwer to him, mronfirler” am- 
bafſader, I will. confider of it. I ſhould never have 
. Won e * ſaid the ambaſſador, when he came out 

cloſet, that to an offer of two and twen- 
i ty me I ſhould have been 1 only 1 
I will conſider of it. 

The princes, the miniſters, id ſome of the — 
pal lords, were eonvened. The king propoſed to them 
the moſt important queſtion that ever was under deli- 
beration ; was the king of Spain's will to be accepted, 
or was the partition treaty to be adhered to? Lewis 
gave full liberty to the ſuffrages; but no one was ig 
norant how much the king was charmed with the glos 
ry of having a king more in his family. 

The dauphin declared for accepting the- will, ad- 
ding, that his higheſt ambition was to % able to ſay, 
during his whole life, the Hing my father, and ile king 
my /on: ſpecious words; but ſuggeſted rather by indo- 
lence than indifference for dominion, 

This great queſtion ſhewed what: a council 
ſed of courtiers is capable of 
ous for the aggrandizement of the royal family, 
one was attentive to the welfare of France; I the 
duke of Burgundy and the duke de Beauvillieres'pro- 


telled, that they voted = accepting the will, 2 
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days afterwards another | 


compo- 
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to have the whole matter made plain to them : how- 
ever, reaſon was on their fide. _- is | 

By accepting the will, France muſt neceſſarily be 
engaged in a war, which would unite all Europe againſt 
her. By adhering to the partition treaty,.ſhe would be 
ſtrengthened with the aſſiſtance of two powers, till 
then the moſt ſtrenuous oppoſers of her grandeur ; and 
if Europe was not willing that France and the two Si- 
eilies ſhould be under the dominion of one ſovereign, 
peace might be ſecured, by giving Naples to/the duke 
of Anjou : that effuſion of human blood, which prin- 
ces make fo little account of, would have been ſpared ; 
but, by yielding to the cruel ſuggeſtions of ambition, 


Europe was forced to fight for her liberty: 14 
Madame de Maintenon was conſulted; ſhe anſwer- 
ed, If it be true what our miniſters ſay, that by ac- 
cepting the will, we ſhall ſecure the peace of Europe, 
9 think we ought not to heſitate.” | | 
- Thoſe who voted for accepting the will, flattered 
themſelves, that when France and Spain were united, 
no power would venture to attack them; as if it was 
not probable that the emperor would enforce the re- 
nunciations of the queens, and England and Holland 
the partition treaties ; ſo freely entered into, ſo juſtly 
conceived, and fo ambitiouſly violated. 
The king, after well weighing the different opini- 
ons, neglected: the moſt uſeful, and followed the moſt 
ambitious; however he concealed his reſolution, till 
he had cauſed the governors of the Low-Countries to 
be ſounded, who made proteſtations of fidelity; and 
the penſionary of Holland, who confined himſelf to 
compliments only. | | 

The king had a long - converſation in private 
with the Juke of Anjou, who, ſuppreſſing his 
joy, anſwered calmly to thoſe who endeavoured to pe- 
netrate into this important ſecret, * After the honour 
the king of Spain has done me, by appointing me 
for his ſucceſſor, his memory will be ever dear te... 
L me.” g * 95 . 

The court with impatience expected the untavelling 
of this great affair; the people with inquietude 3 0 


vs 
© s 
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of what! 


a Bourbon or a Hapſbourg be king of Spain? What is 
France the better, ſaid others, for the acquiſition of a 


few provinces; the king will be richer, but will our 


is it to France, ſaid ſome; whether 


poverty be leſa? The grandeur: of the prince is al- 


ways: arr e the people. They! were in- 
deed weary of: fighting in quartels wholly indifferent 
to the tate 3 they\ forelavt thatithocouoy:was ing 
to be ſacrificed! to the dignity of the royal family. 
whoſe true it is to lacrifice that chimerical digr 
to the of the country, ung eit 


„Neu. 12 In the mean time the urg ee a 


following letter to the Spaniſh 
110 "Them juis de Caſtei dos 


4e 


rank of the heirs called 10the-ſucceflion db the Spa: 
niſſr monarchy, and the wiſe 
* government of the Kingdom, till the majori 
ki arrival of the ſucceſſor. .- Our grief for the loſs of 4 


prince, whaſe' amiable qualities: and relation to u 


made his friendſhip ſo highly valued by: ug, vetcives 


oF a great incseaſe from the affecting proofs whichvat 


„his death he has given us of his regard #o!!juftive, 
Dis love for his faithful: ſubjecta, and his-f citade 


. to maintain even beyond his vin geen 


of Chriſtendom. e es 3601. , n 


| 51/Fhat. we may "mike. ſoitahle.; rence: 1 


© mited condence he has repoſed in! us} awy.awilbax? 


*! aQly, conform t his laſt willy and: mfg of En- 


„ deavouns.Ito: teſtore, by an imwilable b peaci, ku 
< [Spaniſh motarchz to its ancient ple 10% 
accept the will of the deceaſed: Eathatick king in 
favour of our grandſon the duke of Anjou::-the dau- 
« phin pur, only: ſon ee it alſo. He readilyaban- 
« dons the juſt ælaims of the deceaſech 
ther, acknowledged inconteſtiblel y mam HA 
©: miniſters af — ne, ſo far fot e 
10 re ferve, to himſelf any. part of tlie Spanilhnailelaes | 
+ chy, that — (hiv: tere 
6: 2 588 n, whom the tellament of the de 
e nba 2:17 29) dat 0 e, 


„ 


ins hs delivored td 
95 the clauſes of the will; containing the order: and 
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* ceaſed laing. add thactimmon fone: a people” 
_ call © the 8. e 0 

We will maſten . inn bor his , 
< dottiipians\ hat we: maj as ſpon po ſuch 
* (faithful ilbjats the: fatisfathon of receiving a king 


© firmly; perfimded iht it: it his finfti md chief daty, to 
Ne peu, va atul cel pert yin = $6 
„to make chappirie is) ped his care, 
: % know. and to reward mbrit,/ and td employ it in 
rn imhistarmibs, and!in the different offices 
church and ſtate We will endeavours teach 
vim what he g we! to his own: and ſtilb more 
© what he owes to a Ration alike b 6 and wiſe; and 
5 always f6hfil to ate $0 We williiexhvrt 
. oo ay rr his chirtii; and 3 he is, but 
fly: of nat nation he isfthE RIA 5 10 41 
He will continue to love his country; but that 
7125 will only inſpire him with the deſire of main- 
a goad intelſigente, fo neceflary for the com- 
—— 1e ale fub & and hi.. 
This, peace bas ever been dhe object of our 
' ©:wiſhes/ and Qu pe Prayers ; und if: the misfortunes of 
< th& times have not permitted" us to reſigi: ourſelves 
& wholly: to thaſe ſentiments, we are aded that 
© this great event will make ſuch an alteration in the 
* ſtate of things, that every day will. afford us a. new 
* ity of witneſſing to all the univerſe; our eſ⸗ 
 Lageitiandatieftioniforthe whole Spaniſh nation. 
-.: The ion with whichithis will-wawacogpted; 
made. idevideit! that the. king knew'thepurpors-of) it 
before it was {exit 10 France. It is probable thar-Be1: 
edure was not anformed of it? This miniſter was- in 
high eſteem. with his king; would he have preſerved 
his.canfidence,) if he ha — been c e a0vags 
tratin g inta a ſeche chet of ſuch 1 importance 1 M062 2901 
\n This duke: of Qrleans,-before whom” the archduke 
and: the duke ofo Savoy were-preterred, believed this 
excluſian of him had been ſ d to cardinal Porto- 
* — — re at Madrid, enteted 4 
; it, that Europe 
— more willingly ſeen the grandſon of Lewis 
the 


f Mailam de Ninintenon, ung 


the Thinecneh upon the throne” of "Spain, den de 


grandſon of Lewis the Fourteenth, 


The king received 9 every Are from theta 


ſeeming Aab kgenon, a 
ies a Et to ſecure che 
the will ſnould be refüſed. 


niſn re 77 „ ona 
duke o . 


N 


e preſident of Ciftile — 


nor — ia, expecting the "orders of lis ſu 
rather the of rei Ling Ca 550 Fortoœarrero ab- 


— himſelf from the count 1. — 4 
indiſpoſition, that he might have tf : 
excule” fiele te a Mes, ,' whoever he 3 8 be. 

Lewis ſent the marquig de into | 


e created a duke, and Coſt tod co 


e regency, the manner in whiclt e new king ſhould 


be received. No one but the marquis de Caftil dos 
Rius, certainly knew the king's intention: and the 


ſecret was ſo 84 kept, that the foreign müniſtere 
at the courts of 'Ffance and” Madrid, wröte tobtheir 

reſpective ſoyereigns, that 'the*wilF Would net be ae 
cepted. 2 BR. omen "——_ 


ws wer 994) V i. 


Tack king fixed upon 4 — . 
rebel a day when it was uſual ors che am- 
baſſador to appear atVerſailles.”” * 010% 1594 ad 


© Now. 16.] N l. half an hour after nine ook in the 
morning, E king ſent zor tlie Spann ambaſſuder 


into his cloſet, and ſaid' to hin r Bü dn tote tome” 


for making 4 king. He afterwards ſent for the due 
of Anjou, who. was in the ioner cloſet with tlie 

his brothers. * My ſon, ſaid Lewis to him, i 18 God, 
« only who makes you a king; endenvourf td confirin 


* his reign in evety place where you ate. $6 
0 ended; and you, monſieur ambaſſidvr," . eee 
our vg N Haas 18311911 : 
* The aer, inſtantly bending t e 
kiſſed the duke of Anjou's hand, and made him ae 
compliment in Spaniſh, The king ſaid, he does 
not 


— 
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not yet underftand Spaniſh ; I muſt therefore anſwer, 

for him. If he follows my councils, you will be a 

4% lord, and that very ſoon ; in the mean time, 
© he cannot do better than follow yours.” ITS 
The dukes of Burgundy and Berry now approached, 

and throwing themſelves on the neck of their brother, 


C 


with tears expreſſed their joy for his elevation, an 
their grief EIS ſoon obliged to part with him. It 
was then. that the duke of Anjou ſaid to the duke of 
Burgundy, * I am king of Spain, you will be king of 
France, but poor Berry has nothing, © And I,' replied 
the duke of Berry. Will be prince of Orange, and 
make you both mad. i 
The duke of. Burgundy deſired the king would per- 
mit him to accompany. his brother to the - Spaniſh fron- 
tiers, +. Yes, my on! replied the king, with a tender 
emotion, and the duke of Berry alſo; I am delighted 
tao find that you love one another ſo tenderly.” | 
At ten o'clock the cloſet door was opened, and the 
courtiers. entered in crouds: a profound ſilence ſuc-, 


ceeded... The eyes of all proſenc were fixed 5 


Lewis, who, taking the duke of Anjou's hand, 
wih the majeſty of the maſter of the world, | 
| * Gentlemen, behold the king of Spain! his birth 
6 has made him ſo, the deceaſed king has appointed 
+ him, the nation demands him, and I conſent to it. 
And you, my lord, added he, addrefling himſelf to 
the duke of Anjou, be a good Spaniard ; that is now 
your firſt duty, but never forget that you-are horn a 
*. Frenchman ;\endeavour to preſerve the union between, 
* the two crowns, that Spain and France, happy in 
each other's friendſhip, may confirm for ever the 
* tranquillity, of Europe. Rec; 1 
1 The ambaſſadors heard theſe words with a reſpectful 
( | fear; they foreſaw that a king ſo ſolemnly made could 
: not be attacked without danger they examined the 
| ....._ countenance: of the count de Zinzendorf the empe-, - 
| _ ror's miniſter, whom a ſcene ſo mortifying and ſo un- 
HW expected, bad not diſconcerted: he neither betrayed 
es a. diſſembled joy, nor ſadneſs artfully ſuppreſſed. 
8 x 41 | | — ITbe 
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The ee before he had demanded an audience with 
| baſs ; he had it then, and wholly maſter of 
is looks and temper, he received the moſt extrava- 
gant compliments, upom the birth of a ſon to the kin 
of the Romans, to he anfrreted;/ as” if they 
not been ſuſpecte. s 2 
The next day he received ant ane 
to inſiſt that the will was forged ;; this was allowing it 
to be lawful,” if authentick. In conſequence of new 
orders, he mentioned the renunciation of the Pyrenean 
treaty, as if the danger of uniting the two erowns was 
not more to be dreaded by Auſtria than by France. 
At length he was ordered ta ſhew great ſutisfaction at 
che will's being accepted; and to give out, that the 
maritime — would no longer offer the Bour bons, 
what was allowed them by the partition treaty, but 
would hinder” them from poſſi the monarchy. 
Theſe various reſolutions taken by the council of Vi- 
enna, ſuffieiently proved that Auſttia had neither an 
claims to this ſueceſſion, nor ne. to ren dd 
ſhe pretended to have? 10s! 
The new king, naturally ſevions;/ looks very line, 
examined his ſeveral -kingdoms-upon the map, and 
learned with great — the language of the coun- 
try he was go ern. He will ſoon be able 
br 1 — — — 
quis 9. Caſtel dos * Ab! fire,” replied the am- 
baſſador, the Spaniards muſt now) learn to ſpeak 
French. My — 'reſumed the king, has al- 
© ready the gra vie of a Span Span iard. I am charmed to 
« ſee fle replied the marquis, and that he preſerves, 
* notwithſtanding, all the politeneſs of the French.” 
This nobleman had always ardently wiſhed, that a 
ſon' of Prance might be his maſter: *' Tr was with this 
hope that he had ſupported the embaſſy at his own 
expence ; and it was to his diſpatches, that cardinal 
de Portocarrero owed the vigour of his proceedin 
When he ſaw that his vows were accompliſhed, . 
thus expreſſed himſelf in a letter to the cardinal, © At 
* Jength there are no more Pyreneans." 
7 1 III. G Ever 
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Ever preſent to himſelf, he applauded, with ſeeming 
tranſport, all the happy ſayings with which chance 
.or memory had furniſhed the king. - The anſwer of 
the prince -to the, harangues of the corporations of 
the kingdom, were juſt and elegant. © Monſieur,” ſaid 
he to the preſident of the academy, © ] have alwa 
had an eſteem for your ſociety ; it is remarkable for 
its wit, and you do not diſgrace it. 

The young king had frequent conferences in private 
with his grandfather, who gave him uſeful leſſons upon 
government, and ch witk his good ſenſe, and 
the rectitude of his mind, My ſon, ' ſaid he, em- 
bracing him tenderly, you and I ſhall ſuffer a great 
deal from our being ſo particularly known. 

The duke of Rochefoucault telling the young king 
that he could not hunt in Spain, becauſe the dogs there 
loſe their ſent through the intenſe heat of — 
Ves, the d 1 France, anſwered Philip, but I 
will have dogs from Africa, and they ſhall be the 
# n upon the king of Morocco. 
One of the courtiers aſking which was the king's place 
in the army, Where the fight is the hatteſt,' ſaid the 
young king of Spain. An old lord alledging that a 
| 83, who had no children, ought to keep in the ſe- 
cond line, or in the corps de reſerve, * Is his having 
no children, ſaid Philip,” a reaſon for diſhonouring 
. ²˙ ʃi.AL 3A aur fs F 
When the news came to Bruſſels that the will was 
accepted, the elector of Bavaria expreſſed great joy 
for it, quitted his — cauſed Te Deum to be 
Jung in all the churches, and, by the moſt magnificent 
| ſhews and entertainments, celebrated a day which be- 
came ſo fatal to him. When his ſon died, he com- 
plained of the ſtar of Auſtria, always malignant to 
thoſe who oppole her aggrandiſement; and theſe ſuſ- 
picions were neither confirmed nor removed. He im. 
mediately ſent the marquis de Bedmar to France, to 
aſſure the catholick king of his obedience. | 

The prince of Chimai, the duke d'Avrai, and many 
other Flemiſh lords, deſired leave to attend amen 
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de Bedmar to France. All the cities acknowledged 
the new king. The city of Antwerp offered him a 
ſtatue; the Flemiſh lords | were invited to. Marli, 
where it was not uſual to admit any foreigner, Fou 
ſee me here, ſaid Lewis to the marquis de Bedmar, 
* diveſted of all grandeur. Sire, repli | 
marquis, it is very difficult to perceive 1 
Flemings -admired the wit and jud 
king, the graceful condeſcenſion of the king of France, 
and the beauty of the dutcheſs of Burgundy. + 
In Spain all offices and employments, except thoſe 
of the crown, become vacant when the king dies; and 
when that happens, there are always new patents made 
out: a cuſtom certainly very inconſiſtent with the 
principles of bt 5 mt, 
The elector of Bavaria had entertained hopes, that 
he would be continued in the government of the Low 
Countries ; and it was promiſed him. The natives of 
Meflina, who had taken refuge in France, ſollicited 
for a pardon ; but the king of 5 defirous of con- 
ſulting the regency before id any thing in the af- 
fair, contented himſelf with ſaying, that he would re- 
member thoſe who had firſt acknowledged bim for 
king. The marquis de Bedmar, who commanded the 
troops of Flanders, was a long time queſtioned 
concerning the condition of the — there. 
He ſaid that they were full of Dutehmen. You may 
aſſure the elector of Bavaria, ſaid Lewis to the am- 
baſſador, that, upon the arrival of the firſt courier 
from him, I will ſend him what number of troops 
© he ſhall demand; and I engage my royal word to 
© withdraw them that very moment that their affiſ- 
* tance is become unneceſſary. Lewis neglected no- 
thing which could reaſſure his allies, and diſarm his 
_enemies ; his e were full of kindneſs, and 
his actions of moderation. | | 
The prince of Vaudemont, governor of the Mila» 
neſe, declared in his letters, that when he was in- 
formed of the king of Spain's will in favour of the 
duke of Anjou, he ay” 60 to breath again, — 
e 2 Wer 
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when he knew that France had accepted of it, his joy 
was unbounded ; he affured the catholick king of his 
adherence, and of the ſubmiſſion of the people whom 
he governed. "wy 
"The partiſans of the houſe' of Auſtria at length 
abandoned a court, which was ſo far from promiſing 
any reward for their fidelity, that it had not even fore- 
ſeen that fidelity would be ſhaken. When the prince of 
Darmſtadt viceroy of Catalonia, received the diſpatches 
from the council of regency, he convened, his council, 
ſwore he would pay the moſt exact obedience to the 
will, and acknowledge the king that was there ap- 
pointed. He never doubted but that this king was 
the archduke ; he opened the packet, he read the 
deed of ſettlement aloud ; when the name of the duke 
of Anjou ſtruck his eyes, the paper fell from his hand; 
all who were 2 cried out long live the duke of 
Anjou king of Spain: the Auſtrian was obliged to 


join his acclamations with theirs. | 


The biſhop of Gironnewas bold enough to make 
fome «oppoſition, but no body liſtened to him. The 
ambaſſadors of Savoy and Venice, the pope's nuncio, 
the miniſters of the Italian princes, emulouſly acknow- 
ledged the new king. England and Holland kept a 
profound filence, more aſtoniſhed at this event than 
eager to traverſe it. | 

Dec. 24.) Atlength'the day appointed for the king 
of ' Spain's departure arrived. The dukes de Noailles 
and de Beauvilliers, were named to attend the princes 
in their journey. The king would conduct the kin 
of Spain as far as Sgeaux, a houſe which the duke du 
Maine had lately purchaſed from madame de Louvois. 
The king gave his grandſon the right hand in his 
coach. Finding the road between Verſailles and 
Sceaux crouded with people, You ſee,” ſaid the king 
to his children, how much we are beloved';* and to 
the king of Spain he ſaid,” * This joy is ſincere; as 
long as you remember that you are a Frenchman, 
you will always find the Frenchmen Spaniards.” 

Their parting was very tender and affecting. The 
two kings burſt into tears when they embraced ; the 


dauphin 
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dauphin ſupporting himſelf againſt the wall; concealed 
his — = 40 es of Mods hid her face in 
her hood. The affecting filence, in the midſt of this 
croud of princes and of noblemen, added to the ſatiſ- 
faction of the people, who were charmed to ſee that 
their maſters were men. Why all theſe tears ? ſaid. 
the marquis Caſte] dos Rius, © can you not ſee each 
* other when you will ?? r e's 
The dukes of Burgundy and Berry attended the king 
of Spain to the frontiers: 2s they paſſed they eve 
where ſaw great joy among the people; and were af. 
feed with their extreme poverty. When Philip en- 
tered into his own dominions, he gave many marks-of 
his humanity. He forbid the combats of the bulls, 
under pretence of its being Lent ; he refuſed to be 
entertained with a' diverſion, in which ſome of the 
meaneſt of the people were to hazard their lives : * God 
forbid,” ſaid he, that my amuſement ſhould be fatal 
to any one. | 
| He baniſhed his nurſe, becauſe ſhe received preſents; 
he ſubjected himſelf to the ceremonial of the palace, 
which in Spain makes a kind of puppet of the ſove- 
reign ; but at his country palaces he lived with all the 
eaſe and freedom of the French. He had inſtructions 
from his 2 which would have made Spain 
happy, if his underſtanding had been equal to his 
intentions. Theſe writings paſſed through the 
hands of the duke de Noailles, who made a preſent of 
them to the king's library. F | 


CHAPTER XVII 
War declared. The firſt campaigns. 


A* L Europe had now entered into a confederacy 
to depreſs the power of Lewis the Fourteenth, 
yet many able politicians aſſerted, that by acceptin 
the will, the harmony which would for the fu 
ſubſiſt between the two crowns of France and Spain, 
was more advantageous to the former, than a partition 
G 3 treaty, 
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treaty, by which ſhe ired new dominions in Italy, 
that to © preſerve, had occaſioned all the misfo + 
tunes of Lewis the Twelfth and Francis the Firſt, 
on weaken her forces by fea, and divide thoſe by 
Lewis had made no preparations for war ; he had 
neither ſecured allies, nor given ſatisſaction to his 
neighbours. The proteſtant princes of the empire 
were enraged at his obſtinacy, in eſtabliſhing the maſs 
in the country of Montbelliard. The duke of Lor- 
rain could not forgive him, for obliging him to ſub- 
mit to the humiliating ceremony of vaſſalage : and the 
Venetians [reſented the attempt made upon their li- 
berty, by claiming for the French banditti an exemp- 
tion, which a king, who had been guilty of aſſaſſination 
out of his own dominions, could not have claimed for 
himſelf, 

If France ſingly was not able to make war with 
ad vantage, ſhe might have eaſily formed alliances: but 
her miniſters were as unſkilled in the buſineſs of ne. 
gociation, as incapable of acting with vigour in caſe 
of a war; fhe never had more occafion for able ftate- 
men, and ſhe never had worſe. The man who was at 
the head of the army and the finances, was totally ig- 
norant of both. The miniſter for the marine had 
never ſeen a veſſel, and the ſecretary for foreign affairs 
had never been out of Paris; they had but little capa- 
City, no reputation, and were wholly regardleſs of 
their country's good. 

Leopold, although the oppreſſor of his people, and the 
conqueror of Servia and Tranfilvania, had eſcaped the 
charge of ambition. William had been ſo miſtaken 
in his opinion of this emperor, that, in the year 1689, 
he had promiſed him the crown of Spain ; but when 
he reflected, that this Leopold had uſurped preroga- 
tives upon the empire, he thought him ſtrong enough 


to engage with Lewis alone, and ſeemed reſolved to 


remain neuter, till the neceſſity of preſerving a ba- 


lance, would oblige him to arm, againſt the pow - 
erful. The council of France might have taken 
| advantage 
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advantage of the firſt ſteps made by William and the 
Dutch in their favour. William had complimented 


the duke of Anjou on his acceſſion to the crown of 
Spain, as —— law ful heir; and the Dutch had 


openly acknowledged him. They prepared for war, 
but it was the emperor only who defired it: England 
and the States-General ardently wiſhed for peace. 
Lewis might have diſunited them, by feigning to ſab. 
mit the claims of both the poſſeſſor and the competitor: 
to the arbitration of William, who was ambitious of 
acting the part of the defender of the liberties of 
Europe ; and by giving or "pong the Dutch, ſuch 

ſecurity as ſhould remove all their apprebenhons, 

But the council, inſtead of entering into theſe views, 
which would have preſerved the rights of the king of 
Spain, without leſſening the glory of the king of 
France, reſumed its former 47s arr without be- 
ing able to ſupport it. They ſuttered the emperor to/ 
ſtrengthen himſelf with new friends; they neglected 
or irritated the maritime powers; they ſent Leſſe to 
the duke of Mantua ; they allowed the republick of: 
Venice to preſerve a neutrality, which was of worſe 
conſequence than an open rupture: they ſuppoſed the 
duke of Savoy would continue firm-to the intereſts of 
his ſons-in las; therefore they offered him money 
and a treaty of marriage, inſtead” of promiſing'to en- 
large his territories, by ſome part of Lombardy, which 
the emperor had ſecretly offered him. They wrote 
very polite letters to the prince of Vaudemont, to en- 

e him to ſerve under the duke of Savoy, and others 
Fall of ſeverity and haughtineſs to- the diet of the- 
empire, which it was dangerous to affront. - 

At length they took — of all the fortreſſes 
in the Low Countries. Two and twenty Dutch bat- 
tallions, who guarded them, were driven out, without 
making any refiftance. They were able and perhaps 
ought to have ſtopped them, but they were apprehen- 
five that they ſhould be accuſed of having firlthegun' 
acts of hoſtility: although in ſuch nice and e 
moments, he is not the aggreſſor who firſt attacks, 
but he that would have a if he coul. 

G 4 This 
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This caution in the Dutch, and the extreme delicacy: 
of Lewis the Fourteenth, made it evident that neither 
Holland nor France were deſirous of a war; they were 
in the ſame ſituation that we ſee two kings in at pre- 
ſent: war is projected by both, each is unwilling to 
engage in it, and neither dare declare it. | 
ean time the emperor paſſed an army of thirty 
thouſand: men into Italy, commanded by prince Eu- 
gene, whither Lewis had ſent one before, under the 
conduct of Catinat, the | laſt pupil of, Turenne and 
Conde, Prince Eugene entered Italy by the ſide of 
Trent, and the French could not prevent him from 
paſling the Adige. Catinat, who had orders not to at- 
zack the prince firſt, contented himſelf with barring 

his paſſage to Mantua and Milan. Saint Fremont and 

Teſls were defeated at Carpi. | F 

Catinat receiving every day new checks, ſuſpected 
the duke of Savoy of being in intelligence with prince 
Eugene; and one day in the council of war he ſaid 
aloud, * We have a traitor among us.“ He acquaint- 
ed the court with his uneaſineſs; the facts upon which 
he founded his ſuſpicions gave them weight. The 
dutcheſs of Burgundy, enraged that her father ſhould. 
be accuſed of perhdiouſly betraying his allies, engaged 
the count de Tefle to juſtify him. Chamillard adviſed 
the. king to recal the accuſer, who had no friend'to 
ſupport him at court, becauſe he had merit. 

Marſhal Villeroi, the king's favourite, and hitherto 
only known by the errors he committed in war, and 
by thoſe amiable qualities which make a man beloved 

in peace, was bold enough to ſucceed Catinat in his 
command: he had rivals for this poſt, but his intereſt 
prevailed, and he ſet out for the army to begin the 
misfortunes of France. | 

Sept. 1. 1701.] He found 2 Eugene intrench- 
ed at Chiari, very ſtrong in infantry, and ſupported by 


his whole army. Catinat, who had not yet quitted 
his camp, declared againſt attacking the prince, al- 
ledging, that the attempt might poſſibly be dangerous, 
and its ſucceſs moſt certainly uſeleſs. Villeroj heſita- 
ted; however he was forced into this meaſure by 4 

— uke 
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duke of Savoy, who exerted his power as generalifimo 
of the army. 10 F 
The French, ſince there was no remedy, went to 
the ſlaughter with a good grace: our two generals 
fought like men in deſpair ; the duke of S 
voured by his courage, and even raſhneſs in the battle, 
to wipe off the reproach of treachery; he had a horſe 
killed under him, and ſeveral ſhots went through his 
cloaths. His intrepidity deceived neither the publick 
nor the king; it was not thought impoſſible for the 
ſame man to be brave in the field and treacherous in 
the cabinet, to betray his allies through. ſelf-intereſt, 
and deſpiſe death through vain-glory ; in a word,. to 
deliver himſelf to all the ardor of his' courage, and to 
hope that he might make his breach of faith be excu- 
ſed by the enemy who profited by it, and reſpected 
by the friend who was a victim to it. | 
The king was ſo fully perſuaded that his troops had 
been ſacrificed to the emperor, that he ſent orders to 
his own, and the Spaniſh ambaſſador at Savoy, 
to break off the marriage which was then negociating 
between Philip V. and the princeſs of Savoy; but 
thoſe orders came too late, the marriage was already 
concluded. | | 
At the news of this defeat William and the Dutch, 
who only waited to be determined by the firſt events, 
formed the grand alliance with the emperor. The 
Dutch were ſecretly inclined to a neutrality, but Lewis 
offered them only his ſacred word for a barrier, a weak 
ſecurity for merchants, who ſtill remembered the fatal 
effects of their former 2 
They alarmed the king of Portugal, by perſuadi 
him that France had promiſed his 8 Spain: 
as a recompence for the Low Countries, which Lewis 
was to keep to indemnify himſelf for the expences of 
the war. The king had not even thought of this ex- 
change, and all Europe ſuppoſed it was determi-- 
* | | 
The object of the grand alliance was not to dethrone 
Philip V. but to give the emperor that ſatisfaRion which 
was not ſecured to him by the treaties. The contrac- 
. G 5 ting 
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ting powers were to ad in Eu for the common 
cauſe, and in the Indies for themſelves ; the archduke ' 
was to have Naples and Milan ; the Spaniſh Nether- 


lands was to be given to the Dutch, to ſerve as a bar- 


rier againſt the invaſions of France, and no ſeparate 
peace was to be made. 
The treaty by which afterwards the whole ſucceſſi- 
on was promiſed to an Auſtrian prince, endangered the 
liberties of Europe more than the teſtament which 


gave the monarchy to a ſon of France. The king of 


ngland was doubtleſs ſenſible of this, but he boped 
that ſome future event would make it eaſy for him to 
diſengage his word, and that at the congreſs of Ryſ- 
wick all the advantage of victory might be his own, 
Sept. 16.] Mean time king James was ſeized with 


a dangerous illneſs. On his death bed he ſaid to his 
ſon, © However glorious a crown may be, it comes 


at a time when it is very indifferent to me. Revere 
your mother, love the king of France as your bene- 
factor, and prefer your religion to all human gran- 


deur. 


The Stuarts have · faĩthfully obſerved his laſt advice, 
and it is their religion ſtill which excludes them from 
the throne. By what ſtrange fatality is it that prote- 
ſtant princes have always changed their religion when- 
ever their intereſt required it, while catholick princes 
have always continued firm and unſhaken in theirs! 
Lewis went to St. Germains to viſit the dying prince; 
and, without being influenced by the intreaties of the 
queen, or the ſollicitations of madame de Maintenon, 
he aſſured him that he might die in peace with regard 
to the prince of Wales, for that he would acknow- 
ledge him king of England. He gave conſolations to 
the father, and inſtructions to the ſon, who commit 
ted them to paper, upon the ſpot, that he might, as he 
told his governor, read them every day, and fix them 
for ever in his memory.* | 

King 


1 


Pangeau's MSS. 
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King flames expired on a Wedneſday, at three 
N "= is one of his weakneſſes to wiſh to die on 
this day. He had deſired to be interred in the pariſh 
of St. Germains with great — ;. he alſo requeſted 
that he might have no mauſoleum, and no other epi- 
taph than theſe words: Here lies James II. King of 
| England. He was a bad, prince, but a good man. He. 
loſt his crown, and he performed miracles: his relicks 
cured the biſhop of Autun of a ſiſtula. The devotees 
invoked as a ſaint a king who had the inhuman. Jefte-' 
ries for'a chancellor. 8 8 l 

The prince of Wales was acknowledged king of 
England. The author of the age of is XIV. 
— — this the principal cauſe of the war, and attri- 
butes it to the king's being moved by the ardent ſup- 
plications of the of England, who threw herſelf 
at his feet “, and, in compliance with the defires of 
madame de Maintenon, who' felt too ſenſibly the mif-- 
fortunes of her friend. But tis certain that Lewis did 
not heſitate a moment; and that without any ſollicita- 
tion he acknowledged the prince of Wales, through. 
generoſity, through pity, of, perhaps, becauſe hie 
pride was ſoothed with having it in his power to make 
a king. He did not acknowledge the prince of Wales 
till the ſixteenth of September, and the treaty of the 
grand alliance was ſigned the ſeventh of the ſame 
month. 

It is indeed true that the parliament of England had 
not ratified it; but William was ſo ſure of the nation's. . 
conſent to this war, that, 'when he was told that Lewis. - 
XIV. had ſent fix miilions of money to corrupt the» - 
members of both houſes r. So much 
* the better,” ſaid he, he have war, and we will 
* have his money.” I 

The author aſſerts that the members of parliament: 
were gained over to the French intereſt, and had not 
the king imprudently acknowledged the ſon of king 
James II. England would. have remained neuter. 

| William 


„See the libel he has written againſt me, under the. 
title of a Supplement to the age of Lewis XIV. 


William had already awakened in the hearts of his 
ſubjects their antient hatred to the French, and that 


powerful phraſe, the liberty of Europe, was heard on 


every ſide. If the confeſſion of the royal preroga tives 
made to an exiled ye had been the principal griev- 
ance complained of 'by England, ſhe would have been, 

appeaſed and ſatisfied by the declaration Lewis made, 


that no article in the treaty of Ryſwick ſhould be viola- 


ted by his having acknowledged the ſon of king James. 


The prince of Wales had only a bare title; he was 


king but in the ſame ſenſe that the king of England 
is king of France, and the Engliſh were willing enough 
to let him reign in the antechamber at Verſailles ; % 
fe jactet in auld. nl 7 I $44) 0! ix} 4 ant 
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Cauſes of the misfortunes of France. 
| ILLIAM ſoon followed his father-in-law ; 
he cauſed Fagon the king's phyſician © to be 
conſulted upon his diſeaſe: Fagon, without ſuſpecting 
who the perſon was that had defired his opinion of his 
caſe, told his meſſenger, that the patient had nothing to 
do but to prepare for death. - When Lewis received 
the news of it, he ſaid not one word to the courtiers, 
and gave no indications of joy ; he thought he had got 

rid of his moſt cruel enemy, and he loſt one of the 
moſt moderate. | 
He might have broke the league after the death of 
the prince who was' the ſoul of it, by engaging the 
Dutch in his intereſt, who, having loſt their council 
and their ſupport, were ſunk in extreme dejection; but 
whether he deſpiſed his enemies, or that he thought a 
moderation which would be attributed to his fears, 
would debaſe his digrity, he neither entered into any 
negociation, -or commenced hoſtilities. The almoſt 
uſeleſs alliance of the elector of Bavaria was preferred 
to that of the United Provinces, who now hoped for a 
barrier only trom their courage and their money. 


FELT; 


After 
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d Aſter treating a free” people with: indifference; he 
treated a nation of ſovereigns with haughtineſs and in+ 
ſult ; he threatened the ſtates of the empire with ſend . 
ing an army into the dominions of princes WhO 
declared againſt him, which ſhould put every thing to 
ſword and fire. The Germans recalled to their re- 
membrance the cruelties exerciſed in the provinces of 
the Upper Rhine, and thought the ſureſt way to pre- 
vent new ones, was to revenge the old. The menas» 
ces of Lewis did more than all the intreaties of the em-. 
peror Leopold; they united the circles againſt: France, 
which till then had declared, that the empire ought 
not to engage in the quarrels of the empero. 
Bavaria and Cologn remained firm to Lewis; though 
ardent friends, they were but weak allies; threatened 
with the ban of the empire, and quickly driven out of 
their dominions, they eſcaped' the reſentment of the 
diet to fall into the hands of the aulick council, who 
afterwards degraded them, without form as without 
juſtice. 6; $694 F* 
; In England queen Anne ſucceeded to William, and 
engaged in all his ſchemes. Her council, extremely 
enraged againſt France, communicated their ardour to 
all her allies, and war was declared on all fides againſt 


'Lewis and Philip, | + 


The checks we received in Italy preſaged ſtill grea- 
ter diſgraces. 'T hoſe times were over when Lewis, at 
ſetting out from Verſailles, could ſay, I will goto ſuch 
a place, I will take ſuch a city, and I will returnſuch a 
day; he no longer appeared at the head of his armies, 
he no longer kept the field with that confidence which 
had aſtoniſhed all Europe; when, being obliged to 
decamp for the want of forage, he wrote to'the ene- 


mies, letting them know the day and the hour of 


his departure, that they might follow him if they 
durſt. ö IT 1 9 5a 16 
HFlis — at firſt gave hopes that he would prove 
a warlike prince; he left Madrid to go and defend his 
dominions in Italy. Cardinal Portocarrero and his 
whole council wrote to him, and conjured him not to 
go to Italy. He told their meſſenger, * That he 


* would 
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would anſwer them when he got there.” He learn- 
ed with the grief of a hero, that an hour before his 
arrival general Veſconti had been beat at Santa. Vitto- 
ria by the duke de Vendome, who had ſucceeded Vil - 
leroi in the command of the army, that general 
* been taken priſoner when Cremona was ſur- 
Is the battle of Luzara he put himſelf at the head 
of a company of the houſhold horſe, and eagerly 
ruſhed into places where there was moſt danger. Eu- 
e was vanquiſhed as much as he could be: in all 

e accounts that were ſent of this action to Verſailles, 
prince Eugene is not ſaid to have fled, but to have re- 
treated. France ever eſteemed Eugene, and the opi- 
nion this prince had of the French may be collected 
from what he wrote to one of his generals: Endea- 
* your,” ſaid he, © to fight the French, it is not poſſi- 
© ble to vanquiſh them. | 

Lewis, . although he no longer animated his armies 
by his preſence, yet reſolved to direct their motions 
from his cabinet; hence thoſe preciſe inſtructions 
which make a general a mere machine. The efforts 
of genius were reſtrained by authority, and opportu- 
nity ſacrificed to obedience. It was not to this ſyſtem 
that Lewis owed his ſucceſs in thoſe happy times when, 
he could ſay to an officer ſetting out for the army, 
Hint to monſieur de Turenne, that I ſhould be glad 
to know ſometimes what he deſigns to do. 

The plans for the campaign were now only ſettled 
by the king and his miniſter ; but the latter, incapable 
of forming one himſelf, ſought aſſiſtance from his 
friends, who had recourſe to others more ſkilful than 
themſelves. Lewis was impenetrable; Chamilla:d 
diſcloſed his deſigns to every body, and thoſe orders 
which were ſent to the French generals, often reached 
Marlborough ard Eugene the ſame day, at firſt from 
publick report, and afterwards from ſecret correſpon- 
dence. 99 
The generals who commanded our armies had 
doubtleſs occaſion for theſe arbitrary inſtructions; it 


was neceſſary that the umption of the Vendomes. 
| . ſhould 
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ſhould be repreſſed, the incapacity of the king of 
Spain , that the prudence of the duke of Bur- 
gundy ſhould be awakened, and diviſions among the 

enerals prevented; it was neceſſary to guard againſt 
8 inexperience of la Feuillade, whoſe only merit was 
to be ſon-in-law to the miniſter ; of the count de A 
Teſſe; who was only fit to engage the H 1 0f 
Vivarais, of Marſin, Who had no other quality but 
courage; and of Villeroi, who was never able to ac- 

uire the confidence of his ſoldiers : but the publick 

emanded why Catinat, Feuquieres, Vauban, Conti, 
theſe brave and experienced warriors were either al- 
lowed to retire to their eſtates, where they lived in- 
active, or to remain in Paris unnoticed. cle 

The prince of Conti, who had fignalized himſelf at 
the batiles of Steenkirk and Nerwinde, was adored 
by the ſoldiers. A certain perſon having told madame 
de Maintenon, that the whole kingdom was grieved to 
ſee a general ſo brave, ſo prudent, ſo beloved, whoſe 
name alone was ſufficient to rouſe the drooping ſpirits - - 
of a vanquiſhed army, living in a kind of contempt 
at home. 

The prince of Conti's merit,” replied madame de | 
Maintenon, * can admit of no addition, in whatever 
light we view him, he is the worthieſt man in France; 
* butthe king cannot reſolve to give the command of 
his armies to a prince of his blood.” | 

© But, madam,* ſaid this perſon, does not the 
king retain ſome remembrance of the intercepted 
letters? and is it not reſentment rather than policy 
that prevents the king from employing his kinſ- 
man? f Veto 

* Ah,” replied madame de Maintenon, * if the prince 
* of Conti is of this opinion, he does the king greatin- 
« juſtice: the king is truly generous, he has pardoned 
the prince, and he never pardons by halves; but it is 
certain that he thinks it dangerous for the ſtate to 
* confide his perſon and his armies to the princes of the 
* blood. We do not chuſe to employ men who, by 
their actions, may become as great and powerful as 
* the king is by his rank.“ 

| * Theſe 
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© Theſe cautious maxims of policy,” reſumed the 
biſhop of 1 * who relates this converſation, might 
* formerly have been followed and avowed with ju- 
© ſtice, but at preſent the authority of the monarch is 
© ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, the people ſo ſubmiſſive; and 
© the nobles ſo humbled, that it ſeems odious to ſuſ- 
pect a prince of the blood. All this is true, repli- 
ed madame de Maintenon ; but monfieur de Lou- 
vois ſo carefully inculcated this maxim into the king's 
mind at a time when it was really neceſſary, that now 


© it is no longer fo, it is ſtill obſerved.” - 


Devotion had likewiſe a part in the imprudent choice 


| that was then made of generals; their piety, not their 


abilities for war, recommended them to the king, who 
ſuppoſed that an officer who received the communion 
frequently, could not fail of intereſting heaven in his 
ſucceſs; the beſt catholicks were oppoſed to the here- 
tick Marlborough, and a general's punctuality in at- 
tending maſs was more carefully enquired inte, than his 
vigilance in maintaining diſcipline in the camp. 
Such as thought the valour, the number, and the 
confidence of ſoldiers, were the only divinities that 
reſided over battles, laughed at theſe pious notions ; 
lach as knew the great principles upon which they were 
founded, pitied the king for carrying them ſo far; it 
was right to truſt in providence, and to act as if no- 
thing was to be expected from it. | 
The king's reſolution not to tolerate the Huguenots, 


was another cauſe of the bad ſucceſs of this war ; at a 


time when he had moſt need of the affection of all his 
provinces, the ſouthern ones were perſecuted ; a young 
country woman, whom the abbe du Chaylar forced 
from her lover, armed the fanaticks againſt their 
butchers ; a love quarrel produced a religious war ; 
a handful of banditti (for the Huguenots deteſted this 
rebellion) madę a fatal diverſion for our arms, gave 
employment to two marſhals of France, and would 
have laid waſte the country, if England and Savoy 
had ſent the promiſed ſuccours ; a baker's boy treated 
with Lewis XIV. like one ſovereign with another. If 
the crimes which are itted through piety may 

ever 
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ever be repented of, Cavalier would have taught the 
king how dangerous it is to ſport, with conſciences by 
edifts. 6 rt 1 13 

However, the Huguenots who remained in France 
were leſs to be dreaded than thoſe that had quitted it. 
The great number of refugees who were inliſted in the 
Engliſh and Dutch troops, had taught the enemies 
how to beat the French. Many of theſe refugees were 
taken priſoners, 'and Chamillard was for treating them 
as criminals, guilty of high treaſon: the king, altho* 
fully perſuaded they were ſo, was affured that repri- 
ſals would be made, and therefore directed that they 
ſhould neither be excluded from the right of nations 
nor the privilege of the cartel, N | | 

The dejection into which all the orders of the ſtate 
were thrown, and the diſcontent of ſome, was another 
ſource of our misfortunes ; the tothe were delivered 


up to the financers, the church to the jeſuits, and the 
po and nobles to the miniſters. 'The king was at 
ength convinced, that by ſeeking glory he often loſt 
the affections of his people: he was now beloved onl 
by ſuch as received pentions from his bounty, and thoſe 
who Gefended their country were no longer ſenſible 
that they had one. What intereſt, it was aſked, have 
the nation in this war? And Fenelon declared in his 
writings, that the king was in conſcience obliged to 
make war at his own expence, ſince he made it only 
for his family. ; 

Theſe times, ſo barren in virtue, yet, Tees 
ſome good citizens: Villars, who, as he ſaid himſelf, 
loved no money but what belonged to the enemy, and 
who was as capable of giving wiſe counſel as of gain- 
ing battles; Vauban, who owed his riſe to his own 
merit, but by the cabals of courtiers removed from 
the army; D'Huxelles, whoſe plainneſs and fincerity 
are ſo well marked in the anſwer he made to the king, 
when he rallied him upon living unmarried ; I have 
never yet ſeen a woman of whom I could wiſh to be | the 
huſband, nor a man of whom I could wiſh to be the fa 
ther. Boufflers, who in a monarchy dared to exert the 

|; | | | virtues. 
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virtues of a republican, and who acquired as much glo- 
ry by obeying, as others fancy there is honour in com- 
manding ; Noailles, who deſired leave to ſerve at a 
time when our generals were without ambition and 


without hope, and in a country where not to be de- 
feated was the greateſt honour they could expect. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
' The duke of Orlani, Siege of Turin. 
Dune the two firſt years of the war, the French 


were often ſucceſsful, and often met with great 
and ſudden reverſes of fortune. 'The year 1704, ſaw 
the whole face of Europe changed, Germany in one 
moment delivered from the French, Spain almoſt 
conquered by Portugal, which had lately engaged in 


the grand alliance, and whoſe troops were reinforced' 


by thoſe of England and Holland ; the archduke 
Charles aſſumed the title of king of Spain, and the 
battle of Hocſkſtedt ſo imprudently hazarded, ſo 


' weakly ſupported, deprived us of an hundred leagues 


of territory, and from the Danube threw us back to 
the Rhine, £00 
The eleQor of Bavaria, Talard, and Marſin, reci- 
procally charged each other with the loſs of this bat - 
tle, ſo fatal in its conſequences, in its circumſtances 
ſo ſhameful. Villars, the only man who could be op- 
poſed to Marlborough, had beencondemn'd to fight with 
Cavalier, becauſe he had quarrelled with the elector. 
The king received the news of this defeat with a 
fortitude equal to his aſtoniſhment ;_ but, when the 
croud of courtiers was withdrawn, he confeſſed to 
madame de Maintenon, that he had never before felt 
ſo great a ſhock, She told him that mortals muſt 
humble themſelves under the hand of God. Ah, 
* madam,” replied the king, thirty French battali- 
ons made priſoners of war !' The evening before one 
of our ſoldiers ſaid to the prince of Baden, © I have 
*the honour to be a Frenchman.” | | | 
. Father 
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© Father de la Chaiſe had prepared a conſolatory diſ- 


courſe. © Father,” ſaid the king when he appeared, 
© we are not to be always fortunate; God is pleaſed 


to puniſh France, we muſt ſubmit to his will. | 

This ill news did not put a ſtop to his innocent 
amuſements ; his countenance diſcovered no emotion, 
his diſcourſe betrayed no dejection; he comforted the 
widows of thoſe who had died in his ſervice, he 
thanked Marſin for not deſpairing to retrieve the affairs 
of France; he was never before ſo truly great. 

The pext year was more glorious for France, but 
more fatal to Spain: Nice and Villa Franca, two im- 
portant towns, were taken; the victory of Caſſano 
was diſputed by Vendome with Eugene, and adjudged 
to the . n was guarded againſt an in- 
vaſion by Villars, whom 5 durſt not venture 
to attack. In Flanders Huy was taken and loſt again, 
Dieſt taken and kept, and the army was preſerved; 
but in Spain Teſſé raiſed the ſiege of Gibraltar, the 
Portugueſe took ſeveral towns, Barcelona ſurrendered 
to the archduke Charles; the houſe of Auſtria acquired 
new friends every day, and the Spaniards expreſſed 
more indignation againſt the hereticks for profaning 
their churches than for dethroning their king. 

The eleQor of Bavaria declared that he would paſs 
the winter at Paris, to concert with the king the plan 
for the operations of the enſuing campaign. This re- 
ſolution alarmed all the friends of the miniſter, th 
were apprehenſive he would complain of being il 

ſerved the laſt campaign, that he would ſpeak the 
truth, and ruin Chamillard ; however the king was 
deſirous of conferring with the elector, who only 
wanted to be invited. | 

The cabal knew the king's extreme delicacy, in 
every point that related to his dignity ; they told him 
that the duke of Bavaria pretended to the privilege of 
an arm chair in his — which, however, this 
poem had never thought of. The king was appre- 

enſive that if it was refuſed him he would complain 
of it as an affront; and if it was granted, Europe 


| © 
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would have accuſed him of mean condeſcenſion to 
his allies: the army therefore was abandoned to the 
358 of Chamillard, and to the blunders of Vil- 
eroi. 15 

When the elector of Bavaria was informed of this 
malicious intrigue, he ſaid, * I never had an arm-chair 
with the king of England; I ſhould not have em- 
barraſſed the king of France with the trifles of the 
* ceremonial ; virtue and honour are/ every where 
* conveniently ſeated.” 

The battle of Ramillies was ſhamefully loſt, not- 
withſtanding the bravery of the king's houſhold croops, 
victorious at firſt ; but, being ill ſupported, they were 
broke, though they rallied ; and when overpowered 
by the enemy they retreated at length in good order. 
All the reſt of the army fled, diſperſed, threw them- 
18 into the neareſt towns, and defended them very 
The cry againſt Villeroi was now univerfal. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon had a particular friendſhip for 
him ; but convinced of his incapacity, ſhe prevailed 
upon the king, who ſtill balanced between his favou- 
rite and the publick, to ſacrifice her friend to the 
good of the ſtate, repreſenting him as a moſt impru- 

ent general, and very unfit for the command he had 
honoured him with. | 
Villeroi was recalled ; he attributed all his misfor- 
tunes to Chamillard. The king, to ſpare him the 
mortifying raillery of the courtiers, granted him a 

rivate converſation, but would not hear his excuſes. 

he marſhal, enraged at the publick reproach of in- 
capacity, rejected the indulgence of his maſter, and 
complained ſo bitterly of the injury that had been 
done him, that he fell into a kind of diſgrace. 

April 19. 1706. ] Our affairs wore a better appear- 
ance in Italy, The duke de Vendome, in his letter 
to the king, ſaid, I vill beat the enemy; and the next 
day he ſurprized the Daniſh general count Reventlau 
at Calcinato, killed three thouſand of his men, took 
oo» thouſand priſoners, and loſt on!y ſeven hundred 
of his own ſoldiers. Big with hopes and projects, > 

receiv 
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received orders to leave Italy, and take him the 
command of the army in Flanders in room of 


Villeroi. Vend6me obeyed ; Italy was loſt without 


recovering our advantages in Flanders. | | 

The king was a long time in doubt what he 
ſhould ſend to ſucceed Vendome in Italy. e duke 
of Orleans a the moſt likely to conſole the ar- 
my for the 15 s of their late general; but his debau- 


cheries had already removed him from all command 


in the armies. His licentious court of Saint - Cloud was 
compoſed of only gay witty philoſophers, celebrated 
for their amours ; '© Fare captain . of, his guards, 
and regulator of his pleaſures ; of the ahbe de Gran- 
cey his almoner, who diverted him with ſatirical 
ſongs, and took care never to fatigye him with maſſes; 


of the viſcount de Polignac, and the marquis de Nele, 


whoſe wives were leagued againſt devotion ; of Effiat, 
Simiane, Clermont, Conflans, voluptuous youths who. 
copiell their maſter. 7 *7 Oo INN NO 

Fontenelle alſo attended the court of this prince; 
and, too ſenſible of the honour of being admitted to 
his familiarity, went with him ſometimes to conſult” 
magicians upon his future fortune ; however he was, 
often ſhocked at the impious language he heard at 
table. Theſe,” ſaid he, one day, are very low 
jeſts fo®gentlemen.” oy tpn 1 cy fe 

The king was not ignorant of the diſorders of this 
little court; he often reproved his nephew for that 
extravagant fondneſs for women, which made all the 
mothers in the quarter Saint-Honore tremble, and 
which ſometimes carried him into places conſecrated 
to piety, and ſometimes to others devoted to the moſt 
unreſtrained libertiniſm. N TEIEL! 


The abbé Dubois, who had been ki predipicr. n 


ſuſpected of having married, to give a- convenient 
miſtreſs to the prince; not that there were very ſtrong: 
reaſons for this ſuſpicion, but every thing was thaughit 
poſſible to a man who could ſay, * The day that fees 
me a prieſt will ſee me receive the communion for 
the fuſt time. ve | | 
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The lieutenant de Police planted a certain number 
of ſoldiers about thoſe publick houſes to which the 
duke of Orleans often reſorted for amuſement, who 
gave an account of his behaviour, and guarded. his 
perſon. Certainly the king was excuſable for giving 
the command of his army to a good man rather than 
to this young prince. | | 

The duke of Orleans, piqued at being unemployed, 
exhaled his chagrin by injudicious remarks upon the bad 
conduct of the generals, and conſoled himſelf with the 

inces of Conde and Conti for the misfortune of 

ing prince of the blood; for he affected to believe 
that was the ſole cauſe of his being excluded. | 

This ſort of diſcourſe at ſuſt gave offence ; but af- 
terwards the prince's obſervations appeared ſo juſt, that 
it was hoped he who could project ſo many great things 
might be capable of performing ſome. The king - 
aſked his opinion of the diſpoſition of the army in 
Flanders; the duke of Orleans told him that if the 
French were attacked they would certainly be beat. 
The overthrow at Ramillies proved the truth of his 
obſervations, and determined bis uncle to employ him. 

But —_— a perfect purity of manners could not 
be immediately expected from him, yet he was re- 


quired to behave with decency at leaſt. The duke 


complained to madame de Maintenon of the king's 
exceſſive coldneſs towards him. Your amours, ſaid 
madame de Maintenon, * are the cauſe of it ; the ki 

© is extremely ſevere upon ſuch faults, and your — 
highneſs allows yourſelf in a licentiouſneſs which gives 
© ſcandal to perſons much more indulgent to the paſ- 
ſions of youth than his majeſty.” 

The duke of Orleans aſſured her that he would ſa- 
crifice every paſſion to the king, and that the defire of 
pleaſing and of ſerving him was always moſt powerful 
in his heart. Madame de Maintenon, taking him at 
his word, aſked him if he would ſacrifice mademoiſelle 
Sery to the king, a young woman whom he then kept 
publickly, and was extremely fond of. This requeſt 
awakened ſome ſentiments of honour in his mind, he 
was aſhamed of having lived ſo long in libertine pow 
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ſures, he was apprehenſive of ſharing the infamy of 
his miſtreſs, and glory ſilenced the ſoft pleadings of love. 
Madame de Maintenon, taking his filence for con- 
ſent, added, Since you have reſolved to renounce 
* this young woman, your will be ſoon made.“ 
Madame de Dangeau was ſent for; the prince's reſo- 
lution was highly applauded ; ented him' with 
paper and ink, prevailed upon him'to take an ab- 
2 ute leave of mademoiſelle Sery. 

Madame de Dangeau ſet out inſtantly for Paris. She 
went to the houſe of the miſtreſs, and delivered the 
prince's letter to her, before a great deal of co . 
Mademoiſelle Sery, being thus diſmiſſed, retired to a 
convent, and gave out that ſhe had quitted the prince 
firſt.® The king flattering himſelf that this firſt offer- 
ing to decency would be followed by a more regular 
conduct, rewarded his nephew for it, by giving him 
the command of the troops in Italy. The duke of 
Orleans received this proof of his. eſteem and confi- 
dence with exceſſive joy; the court and the city ap- 
proved of the king's choice, and the army now thought 
itſelf javincible. 1 | | 17 

But the king judging that the prince, with every 
talent to form a great captain, had not the experience 
of one, ſubjected him to very exact and particular of- 
ders, deſigned to moderate his ardor, but which only 
ſerved to blaſt all his enterpriſes, . _ 

The duke of Orleans“ hiſtorian attributes theſe or- 
ders to the advice of madame de Maintenon, too in- 
dulgent to the dutcheſs of Burgundy, who being per- 
ſuaded of the great abilities of the new general, thought 
the ruin of her father unavoidable, if his hands were 
not tied. 5 72 | | 

It is certain that this princeſs was extremely afflited 
at the firſt ſuſpicions which were entertained againſt 
the duke of Savoy. Her terror and anxiety, when ſhe 
was told that the king had given orders to have him 
arreſted and his troops caſhiered, were plain to every 
obſerver. Whether her father was conquered, or was 
conqueror, 


* Memoirs of madame de Bonjou. 
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conqueror, ſhe had tears to ſhed, either for the family 
ſhe was born in, or for that which had adopted her. 
'The courtiers, who were witneſſes of her ſorrow, 
thought her tears were rather thoſe of a Savoyard than 
a Frenchwoman : hence thoſe malignant cenſures and 
reports, which the publick eagerly received, and which 
the hiſtorians have preſerved to us. Madame de 
Maintenon, who knew the origin of all theſe malicious 
reports, often ſaid to her, Madame, if you do not 
© conſtrain yourſelf, this country will be a hell for you.” 

Her affection for France grew with age; the was 
but twelve years old when ſhe left Turin ; ſhe had for. 


| be ot her country and her family. She muſt neceſſarily 


attached to a kingdom over which her children were 
to reign, and her letters ſne that ſhe was a moſt tender 
mother. The king's extreme fondneſs of her was a 
new tye ; and her affection for the queen of Spain, her 
ſiſter; muſt certainly engage her in her party againſt a 
father, Who was endeavouring to dethrone her, al- 
though other more A re motives had not l 
upon her mind. 1 
However that may be, it is abſurd to believe chat 
madame'de Maintenon balanced a moment between 
the duke of Savoy and the king, or that ſhe ſaved 
Turin through regard or through compaſſion to'the 
dutchefs of Buroundy ; yet, abſurd as theſe'cenfurey 
are, the ſtrongeſt arguments that 'can be urged againſt 
them will not be ſufficient to refute them Sith thoſe 
weak and prejudiced perſons who have admitted them 
as true; Lewis ſubjected his nephew to the direction 
of 'marſhal de Marſin, becauſe he was apprehenſive of 
the raſh courage of a young warriour, and could not 
rely upon the prudence of a general who had made but 
two campaigns and ſome reſſections. The due might 
have been blamed ſor giving bad orders, but not for 
giving abſolute ones. ö 
July 1. ] The duke of Orleans left paris loaded with 
debe which he had contracted for the good of the 
ſtate ; paſſing by Turin he viſited the works carried 
on tor the Lege, and ſaw that they were very badly 
conducted. 
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conducted. The city was attacked in the Tagen 
place; no bomb had yet been thrown, while the 
ſieged battered the French camp, and their mortars fil- 
led the trenches with a ſhower of ſtones, Theſe faults 
were owing to La Feuillade, and theſe were alſo im- 
ted to the dutcheſs of Burgundy. It was reported that 
La Feuillade had dared to caſt a profane eye upon her 
but his preſumption not reaching ſo far as to declare 
his paſſion, he endeavoured to make her ſenſible of it 
by ſaving her father's capital, 

The duke of Orleans found an army deſtitute of 
neceſlaries, waſted by fickneſs, ill equipt, and ex- 
tremely weak. That of La Feuillade, which inveſted 
Turin, was plentifully ſupplied with all things. Cha- 
millard gave all his attention to his ſon-in-law. ; The 
prince demanded twenty battalions of Feuillade, and 
this reinforcement enabled him to oppoſe prince Eu- 

ene, who had penetrated into Piedmont, to throw 
upplies of proviſion into Turin. ö 

The duke of Orleans arrived before him in the 
neighbourhood of the inveſted city. He was enraged 
m4 the ſiege no farther advanced than it had been 
two months before ; not one attack had ſucceeded ; all 
the batteries had been ill placed; the enemy's works, 
which were moſt expoſed to the fire of our army, 
were ſtill unhurt. The Troops did not want courage, 
but the commander wanted ſkill. Feuillade alledged 
in his excuſe, that his army had been weakened' by 
the ſupplies he had given duke of Orleans, and 
that his engineers were ignorant of their buſineſs ; but 
no one doubted that beſieged held correſponds 
ence with ſome perſons in our . YG 
The king conſulted old Vauban upon this ſiege, 
who intreated his majeſty to permit him to direct the 
works; But, monſieur la marechal,” ſaid the king, 
* do not you think this employment below your dig- 
* nity ?” © Sire,” anſwered Vauban, my greateſt dig- 
* nity is to ſerve the ſtate; I will leave the marſhal's 
* ſtaff behind me, and I may perhaps aſliſt the duke 
de la Feuillade to take the city.” | 

Vor, III. H The 
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The next day this man, who placed his higheſt ho- 
nour in the contempt of honours, again intreated the 
king to ſend him to the army, and was again refuſed 
through reſpect and eſteem: The dutcheſs of Burgun- 
dy, who knew of this refuſal no ſooner than the while 
court, was accuſed of having ſuggeſted it to madame 
de Maintenon, and through her to the king. | 

Prince Eugene, in concert with the duke of Savoy, 
who had joined him, refolved to attack the duke of 
Orleans. The orders which they gave for the next 
day proved that they knew either from the camp or 
from Verſailles thoſe which Marſin had received to 
wait for them in their trenches. The duke of Orleans 
repreſented that the trenches had been thrown up in 
haſte; that the army was weakened, by the ſeveral 
poſts which it was neceſſary to guard; and if the lines 
were forced, a retreat was impoſſible. * 

The old officers repeated and urged the ſame argu- 
ments. Marſin then ſhewed the king's orders, in which 
he expreſsly forbid them to offer battle. At that in- 
ſtant a general cry of indignation was raiſed in the 
council. Well,” ſaid the duke of Orleans, let us 
fuffer ourſelves to be butchered in obedience to the 
* king's commands.“ Was he then anſwerable for the 
event? a victory would have juſtified him to the king, 
and a ſmall defeat might have cleared him to the peo- 
ple; but he was perfuaded that the enemies, he had 
moſt reaſon to fear, were not in his camp. 


The next day he was attacked: all that he had fore- 


ſeen happened; the trenches were forced; the troops 
diſperſed to guard different poſts were cut off in Single 
.companies, and the rout was general. Marſin, aſhamed 
of the part he had ated, ſought death with the de- 
ſpair of 4 hero. The duke of Orleans, covered with his 
own and the enemy's blood, enraged at the flight of his 
men, was reduced-to defend his hfe, and killed with 
his own hand all that oppoſed him; he was at length 
carried away from the combat; and, equally ſenſible 
of friendſhip as of glory, he aſked whether the abbe de 
Grancey, who had fallen by his fide, till lived, and whe- 
ther = wounds had been dreſt before the battle was 
over It 
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Tt was rather a flight than à retreat, the artillery, 
ammunition, and proviſion were abandoned to the ene- 
my. The duke of Orleans and his officers deliberated, 
2 — to preſerve Italy they ſhould, nat. retire un- 
der Cazal, or, to guard, Dauphine, march to Pignerol. 
The duke reſolved upon the latter, and was twice de- 
ceived. He SIA adyice, that the duke of Savoy 
was gone to kindle the flames of war in the Cevennes, 
and that the paſſage to Cazal was guarded by fix thou- 
ſand men. The Jokes credulity. was the cauſe of our 
being driven from Modena,. from Mantua, and Miley 
and rendered uſeleſs the victory which Medayy gained 
two day afterwards over, the prince of Heſſe at, Caſ- 
tigliong. „„ nj Wendt Sor ade Hae boli 

AED the king 77 far from reproaching his 
nephew with having loſt Italy, that he only thought of 

comforting him for the Joſs of a battle. The duke of 

Orleans was received as if he had been a conqueror; 

all were eager to ſee him, and all were ready to praiſe 

an unfortunate hero: but the duke, inſtead of diſſem- 

bling his reſentment, complained loudly of Feuillade, 

Chamillard, and the dutcheſs of Burgundy. Madame | 

de Maintenon, whom he called the faultleſs woman, was oy 

the only perſonexcepted from his complaints and threats: ; 
nor did he ever reckon her among the number of thoſe 

enemies, by whom he was, afterwards, overwhelmed; 

Mean time in Germany marſhal Villars ff rted 
the honour of the French name, He-raiſed the block» 

ade of Fort- Lewis, his lieutenants took Druſenheim 

and Haguenau; he ravaged the Palatinate, executed 

the bold project of ſeizing the Iſle of Marquiſate, and 

formed another, ſtill. bolder for the next campaign; but 

his army was weak, and notwithſtanding all the ad- 

vantages he had gained, he gave the enemy very little 

fear. He was not able to prevent the electors of Co- 

logn and Bavaria from being put under the ban of the 

empire by. Joſeph, who ſucceeded the emperor Leopold 

his father, and inherited his claims, his tyranny, his 

character, and his miniſters. While France was dread- 

ing an invaſion, Spain really ſuffered one. The count 

de Teſle had loſt an . at Gibraltar; the 8 | 
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and Dutch took every town they attacked: two FY 
hoot: refugees carried off 4 . the glory of this cam 
, fo fatal to Philip the Fifth. Theſe were the earl 
& alway ſon of the marquis de Ruvigny, and Frm 
ral Carle, who learned the art of war under Wi | 
the Third. 
T be earl of Gilloway, by Miez always eus 
ed in chief, is well known ; general Carle, born in 4 
village of the Cevennes, raiſed himſelf by his courage 
and abilities, to the higheſt honours. He ſerved it once 
the queen of England, the king of Portugal, and the 
States- General; and, alike Faith to them Th he juft- 
ly merits to be reſcued from that oblivion,” into Which 
the higheſt merit, when not annexed to the higheſt 
rank, often falls. He directed the works at the ſiege 
of Salamanca; he defended Barcelona againſt the king 
of Spain, who raiſed the fiege of that place, after the 
trenches had been opened before it ſeven and thirty 
days. It was this general who made that fine retreat 
from Andaluſia, fo greatly admired y marſhal Berwick; 
and many other glorious actions were performed by 
kim, the recital of which by his nephew would be fuſ-/ 

Qed: but thoſe glorious actions were not performed 

or the ſervice of his own coun 

The archduke Charles, now maſter of the greateſt 
part of Spain, marched to Madrid, which the king 
and queen immediately quitted. The people were in 
the utmoſt conſternation ; the grandees ſwore to die 
faithful to Philip the F ifth ; the priefts exhorted the in- 
Habitants to remain firm in their obediente to their un- 
fortunate prince; tears flowed from every eye, when 
the queen was ſeen to depart without any equipage or 
train ; all hearts follgwed her to Beflanga, a caſtle four 
and twenty leagues diſtant from the capitol, whither 
ſhe retired, 

This princeſs, who had that true courage which is 
founded on virtue, confirmed her huſband in his mag- 
nanimous reſolutions, and his ſubjeRs in their fidelity 
and affection to him. To ſuffer hunger and thirſt, to 

ye 
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Madam de Maintenon. 149 
hard, diſmiſs her ſervants, and nurſe her children 
erſelf, ſell her jewels, and be in want of all the neceſ- 
ſaries of life; ſuch were the extremities to which ſhe. 
was reduced, and endured all with patience: no mur- 
mur eſcaped her lips, no dejection depteſſed her mind. 
She ſought ſuccours on every ſide ; ſhe enliſted a great 
number of peaſants, and would have led them on to 
battle, if ſhe had been permitted. © 

One of the miniſters alarming her upon the progreſs 
of the archduke, * We have ſtill a great many cities,” - 
replied the queen. * But ſuppoſe we are deprived of 
them, m “ ſaid the miniſter. © When driven 
from the laſt,' anſwered the reſolute princeſs, Iwill go 
into the mountains, and with my children in my arms, 
* clamber from rock to rack till they have killed us.“ 

It was but juſt that a mind fo elevated, ſhould have 
an aſcendant over others: but although ſhe governed 
Philip, ſhe was herſelf governed by the princeſs Des 
Urſins, who moulded her wholly to her will, by ſoften- 
ing with all the French gaiety and ſkill in nleating, that: 
languor into which the ceremonial of the palace threw 
a young queen, ſurrounded with grave auſtere old wo- 
men, condemned to laugh by rule, and who had no 
other amuſement but their converſation. _. 

Madame Des Urſins had acquired fo much power and 
influence in this court, that when in the year 1704, ſhe 
was, at the intreaty of Lewis XIV. ſacrificed to a cabal of 

rieſts and ambaſſadors, and diſmiſſed from the queen's - 


rvice, every thing languiſhed as ſoon as ſhe had quitted® ©. 
Spain : the queen was oppreſſed with melancholy ; the 


king would no longer attend to the buſineſs of the” 
ſtate ; in their letters to the king of France, they fo» 
licited neither for money nor troops; the princeſs Des 
Urſins was all they required : both earneſtly intreat- 
ed that ſhe 9 0 be permitted to return; and their re- 
queſt was at length granted, notwithſtanding the ex- 


treme averſion which Lewis always had to ambitious 
and intriguing women. „ 

When the princeſs arrived again at Madrid, every 
thing wore a new face ; * revived, dejection was 
: Moſk 0835) ral bale 
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no more, the king breathed nothing but war, the queen 
no longer feared being dethroned : in a word, the ca- 
2 mayor was received as the tutelary divinity of 
Spain. e 
0 if madame Des Urſins had reflected ever ſo little up- 
on her own talents, ſhe muſt have been aſtoniſhed at 
the part that was given her to act, and queſtioned her- 
ſelf by what ſtrange enchantment they had been made 
to believe, that ſhe was capable of regulating affairs of 
the greateſt conſequence in a ftate, ſhe who was con- 
ſcious that ſhe was only fitted for the little arts of ca- 
bal and intrigue. Her wit was lively and agreeable, 
but ſhe wanted judgment ; her piety was ſuperſtitious, 
and her temper ſubjeR to innumerable caprices, Ma- 
dame de Maintenon uſed to ſay, that the princeſs Des 
Urfins knew not how to bear either good or ill fortune. 
This lady in her youth had had ſome amours which 
were forgot, but again recalled to remembrance when 
in her old age: ſhe was ſeen endeavouring to allure the 
marquis d'Aubigne, who was ſent ambaſſador from 
France to Madrid, diſputing him with the moſt beau- 
tiful of the Spaniſh ladies, and carrying him off in 
triumph from the moſt intriguing. 
Her exceſſive pride, as well as her favour with the 
king and queen, fendered her odious to the grandees 
they often complained of her to the queen, who not 
knowing that the people never behold favourites with 
; the ſame eyes as princes do, always anſwered, that ma- 
dame Des Urſins was one of the beſt women in the 
world. The princeſs Des Urſins paſſed one half of her 
life in giving advice to her fovereigns, and the other 
in endeavouting to conceal from them the errors in that 
advice. She preſided at all deliberations of the coun- 
cil, without being admitted to the place where they 
were held: it was with her that the ambaſſadors treat- 
ed: to her the generals gave an account of their 
ſieges, marches and battles : the miniſters of ſtate durſt 
not contradict ber; and even Berwick feigned to have 
conquered, only by her orders. Seas 133% 
Cardinal Portocarrero was jealous of her power ; 


and his creatures murmured at the domination ot 
a2 Woman. 


9 - 
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z woman. The princeſs des Urſins was afraid that 
their murmurs ſhould reach the court of Verſailles, 
and that ſhe ſhould be again recalled ; and that the 
might have a ſupport againſt all her enemies, Me en- 
ed the court of France in her intereſts; and inſen- 
bly drew to her fide, the king who feared her, the 
dutcheſs of Burgundy who hated her, and madame de 
Maintenoa who had never eſteemed ler. 
In all the difpatches the ſent to France, ſhe aſſumed 
ſo much frankneſs, humility, and refitude of mind, 
that even the marquis de Torcy was perſuaded, her 
ſhort diſgrace had altered her diſpoſition. She had been 
accuſed of haughtineſs and feverity ; ſhe now affected 
great — and moderation, and always implored 
the king's clemency for thoſe, againſt whom ſhe en- 
deavoured to arm his juſtice. | | 
Lewis had often complained of the contradictions 
he found between her accounts of affairs, and thoſe 
which were given him by his ambaſſadors: ſhe now fo 
well concerted all matters with them, that he thought 
he was ſerved with equal fidelity by her and by his en- 
voys. Madame de Maintenon, who was extremely 
ſevere againſt women who wanted virtue, but perhaps 
too favourable to thoſe who affected it, had been irri- 
tated at her paſſion for the marquis d'Aubigne ; not 
that ſhe believed all the reports that were ſpread a- 
yum her, but becauſe ſhe greatly condemned thoſe 
aults in her conduct, which gave riſe to them. The 
princeſs Des Urſins, to whom love was rather an a- 
muſement than a ſerious affair, ' ſent back the marquis 
d'Aubigne ſo ſoon, that, to the eſteem we neceſſarily - 
have for the innocent, madame de Maintenon, Joining 
that of compaſſion for the injured, became her ſtrongel 
ſupport. =. 
The allies were not wiſe enough to draw any advan- 
tage from the miſunderſtanding, which the too great 
power and influence of a foreigner created between the 
Spaniards and Philip the Fifth. The archduke, who 
had made himſelf maſter of Madrid, was proclaimed 
king there by his army, but was rejected by the = | 
ple. His German — his contempt of thoſe of 
| 4 
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Spain, his inclination to treat like a conquered coun- 
4 Uh a country which he claimed as his own. by right 
of birth ; but eſpecially the cruelties exerciſed by the 

| allies, alienated all hearts from him. | 
| Philip was fo ſecure of his people's affection, that 
he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to force the archduke 
to a battle: but Charles rather choſe to exhauſt all the 
force of his enemy by ſieges, than to hazard a battle, 
the loſs of which would oblige him to return to Au- 
ſtria. Towards the end of the year, Philip entered 
Madrid, amidſt the acclamations of the people, who 
had curſed his competitor. They burned the picture, 
the ſtandard, and the edicts of the archduke, who con- 
tinued ſtill intoxicated with chimerical royalty, although 
convinced that he had not that claim to the crown, 

which enforces all others, the conſent of the people. 


MAP TER IX 
The Year 1707. 


"I E duke of Orleans was now ſent to Spain, 
and treated the princeſs Des Urſins with the 
moſt mortifying indifference. He had great reſpect for 
her ſex, but little conſideration for her power and in- 
fluence ; his behaviour to her was a mixture of haugh- 
tineſs and reſpect ; this produced at firſt a ſecret 
tred, and afterwards an open rupture. 
Marſhal Berwick was more complaiſant; he ſoothed 

the haughty favourite, and found in her all the ſup- 
port a man, envious like him, of a prince who came 
to deprive him of his command, could have expected 
or deſired, - His endeavours to force the archduke to 
come to action, had been all ineffectual; he hoped to 
find it more eaſy to make the earl of Galloway bght, 
who had greater preſumption, and leſs caution. In a 
letter he wrote on the twenty-firſt of April to Madrid, 
he declared, that without waiting for a reinforcement, 


" would force the enemy to raiſe the ſiege of Vil- 
na, 
\ The 


e Madam de Maintenon, 
The princeſs Des Urſins intreated the; king to con 

ceal the purport of this letter from the duke of Orleans: 
he will expoſe himſelf too much, the ſaid, he will 

* expoſe. our army; he is our, laſt reſource ; if both 
our generals are vanquiſhed, the 3 other will, be diſ- 
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* couraged ;* and added a thouſand other trifling tea - 
ſons, to which the earneſtneſs of het who.urged them, 
and Hh weakneſs of him who heard them, gave 
weight. 5 
| Mean time marſhal Berwick drew near to Almanza. 
At the firſt report of his march, lord Gallo». . 4 
way quitted the ſiege of Villena to go and Aprid 25. 
meet him. Marſhal Berwick expected him, .,, 
and feared him ſo little, that he gave him a free paſſage. 
The victory was diſputed a long time The duke of 
Orleans, who rather gueſſed, pot knew. that ; there 
would be a battle, left Madrid precipitately, and ar- 
rived juſt as the battle was almoſt over. He ſaw the 
enemy put into diſorder ; Berwick bad the glory of 
having conquered them, and left the duke of Orleags 
the honour of purſuing them. The marſhal aſſur 
him, with oaths, that he had been. firſt attacked ; the 
duke pretended to believe him, but ſuffered his rg- 
ſentment againſt. the princeſs Des Urſins to break out 
with violence, He complained of the court of Mad- 
rid, for ſhewing a diſtruſt of him; he was told, that 
they were not willing to let him hazard: his perſon 
at that battle, and had, through friendſhip. deceived - 
him, in order to .hinder his being preſent at it. 
The duke exclaimed againſt that friendſhip which 
diſhonoured him, Mahal Berwick, ſaid. Philip, in 
the letter he wrote to him upon that occaliony has 
done a great deal, but much more remains to be done, and 
I do nt doubt but you will do it. The princeſs Des 
Urſins, being informed of the hatred which, the dut- 
cheſs of Burgundy bore to the duke of Orleans, en- 
deavoured to recommend herſelf to that princeſs, by 
aſſuming the merit of the affront, which Was given 
to their common enemy. | 1 
Mean time the duke of Orleans was endeavouring 
to take à noble revenge for it, by en the 
» 42h H S - WA * ing- 
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kingdom of Valencia. Requena, Valencia, Sarragoſſa, 
ſurrendered at diſcretion. Nein theſe trifling. 
ſucceſſes, he determined to lay fiege to Lerida, 
one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Spain, and the ſtum- 
bling- block of the great Conde. The two kings ap- 
wr. of his deſign; the heavy artillery was ſent him 
'from France ; he took poſſeſſion of all the poſts near 
the city, every day brought accounts of ſome new en- 
terpriſes, and not one check. The enemy durſt not 
approach him, and took refuge at length under the 
cannon of Barcelona. - | 
The city was inveſted ; but before he began the at- 
tack, he was deſirous of being provided with every 
thing that could ſecure its ſucceſs. The princeſs Des. 
Urſins protracted the arrival of the artillery and am- 
munition: the duke of Orleans, demanded the ammu- 
nition and proviſions which were in the 1 1m of 
Valencia; they were denied him: he demanded+ car- 
riages for the cannon ; they alſo were denied: how- 
ever, he opened the trenches, and nine days after- 
wards gave the aſſault. 
The garriſon withdrew into the citadel ; the duke 
gave up the city to be pillaged, but took ſuch wiſe 
meaſures, that in this a& of licentious diſorder, the 
moſt admirable order was maintained. The citadel 
held out longer ; the vigour with which the city had 
been attacked, had exhauſted the ammunition : how- 
ever, the ſoldiers, animated by the hope and the de- 
fire of plunder, were full of eager impatience to ftorm. 
it. The duke of Orleans, knowing the place could 
not be ſuccoured, choſe rather to loſe time than men. 
At length he made preparations for playing the mines, 
which obliged the prince of Darmſtadt to promiſe, 
that he would capitulate the next day, The duke 
of Orleans would give him only one hour to deter- 
mine; and, by his reſolution and valour, finiſhed an 
enterpriſe, which he had undertaken contrary to the 
opinion of marſhal Berwick ; and which had been tra- 
verſed by thoſe whoſe intereſt it was to favour it. 
The ſame day that the place ſurrendered, the duke 
of Orleans received orders to raiſe the ſiege. The 
STI ob, marquis; 
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marquis de Bay in the mean time had taken Ciu- 
dad-Rodrigo, and the duke de Noailles got poſſeſ- 
ſion of Puycerda, and of all Cerdagne, and built 2 
Citadel in Puycerda, at the expence of Cetdagne. 

The duke of Orleans was received at Madrid, as 
the deliverer of the nation: The king had always e- 
ſteemed him; four years before he had declared him- 
ſelf in his favour, when the teſtament of Charles the 
Second was diſputed; but the queen could never ſuſſi- 
ciently admire the man ho preſerved the crown to- 
her huſband, The princeſs Des Urſins exaggerated 
his merit in ſuch: a manner, as ſhewed ſhe was appre- 
henſive the ſincerity of her praiſes would be:doubted; 
The duke of Orleans enjoyed his own glory and the 
confuſion of hiſenemy, like a hero and a prince? 

After having held the prince of Aſturias at the bap- 
tiſmal. font, as proxy for Lewis the Fourteenth, he 
returned to Verſailles, where he received praiſes ſo 
much the more flattering to his vanity, as other gene- 
rals had deſerved them. | IM 

In Germany, marſhal Villars had ſurpriſed the lines 
of Stolophin, and: marſhal de Tefſe had obliged the 
duke of Savoy and prince Eugene to raiſe the ſiege of 
Toulon. All was now quiet: in Flanders; Marlbo- 
rough, inſtead of gaining a battle, went to Saxony, to 
engage Charles the Twelfth in the grand alliance, F 
Toulon is taken, ſaid the Swede, I will go and retake it; 
and theſe: words, it was reported, determined, the al- 
lies to repaſs the Var:- 1 Wa 

Although France had been very ſucceſsful this year, 
yet her finances were almoſt exhauſted, and a deplo- 
rable poverty was felt over all the kingdom. 

The financers were tolerated in the moſt out - 
rageous oppreſſions. The eccleſiaſticks were com- 
manded to exhort the people to pay the taxes re- 
gulaily, and upon ſome complaints made by the 
tarmers of the. revenue, .circular letters “ were; wrote 

f 419 03.1 eee e 
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by 
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„Here follows this ſingvlar letter compoſed dy the 


marquis de Toicy, * Monſicur, the king taking into 
; | * 'conlideration4 
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to all the biſhops in the kingdom, wherein they were 
ordered to pronounce the frauds and ſtratagems, by 
which contraband goods were introduced, to be mor- 
tal fins. Such an order as this, could only be excuſed: 
by the ſtate's being plunged into the moſt dreadful ex- 
tremity ; it is a monument of the abuſe of ſupreme au- 


 thority, and of the clergy's abject compliance with the 


court, ſo long as their immunities were reſpected. 
In a country where the people are governed only by 
laws which they make or approve, any frau ied” 
on againſt the juſt rights of the prince, are robberies 
committed upon ſociety, and equally condemned by 
religion and by law ; but in a ſtate where the taxes 
are arbitrarily impoſed, to make a mortal fin of run- 
ning merchandiſe, is one of the moſt iniquitous at- 
tempts of tyranny againſt natural liberty, and the rights 
of conſcience : let the perſon ſo guilty be ſent to the 
galleys ; but let him not be damned by the prieſt. 


* conſideration, the juſt remonſtrances of thoſe per- 
* ſons concerned in his farms, who have for ſeveral 
« years complained, that the frauds carried on in the 
© cuſtoms, and the introducing of contraband mer- 
* chandiſe, which is every where committed with im- 
© punity, are a great prejudice to them, has taken pro- 
per meaſures to ſtop ſuch practices for the future; 
and his majeſty is P eaſed to order, that you ſhould 
© be made acquainted with his intentions, to the end 
that you may concur with him in his endeayours to 
prevent theſe frauds, which ſo greatly affect his in- 
« tereſt. His Majeſty therefore expreſly enjoins you, 
© but under the ſeal of ſecreſy, to take care that the 
* curates and other prieſts, employed in confeſſion in 
© your dioceſe, perform their duty in an affair of this 
* conlequence, in which the good of the ftate is fo 
© nearly concerned: I do not doubt but you will enter 
into theſe views, which it is not neceſſary to explain 
further. . | 
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CHAPTER NAIL. 


The fiege of Lille. 
Ewis attempted to make a diverſion, by fending 
the fon of king James into Scotland. He 
ſaid to the duke of Berwick, when he came to 1708. 
take leave of him, © You have engaged i WY = 
dangerous enterpriſe.” Sire, replied the duke, 
my ſpeech is ready, and here are my gloves?” 
This p project failed; the Scotch lords were intimi- 
dated by a powerful fleet, and returned no anſwer to 


the ſignals made by Fourbin, who arrived ha in 
the ith of Edinbargh. + ns 


The duke of Orleans, at his return to Spain, findin 
himſelf at the head of a fine army, laid ſiege to Torto 
The princeſs Des Urſins again took meaſures to blaſt 
this deſign. The duke threatened to make her anſwer- 
able for his ill ſucceſs ; but his threats did not alarm 
her ; the ſuccours he demanded were not ſent to him; 
the princeſs, in her letters to Lewis the Fourteenth, af- 
ſured him that the duke was ſtrong enough to make 
— againſt — _— — Staremberg, the archduke's 
r n this information, diſpatched or- 

— to the — a Orleans, to ſend fifteen ſquadrons 
to marſhal Villars in Dauphine. The prince did not o- 
bey: he replied, that if his army was weakened; he 
ſhould infallibly be beat ; and obtained a revocation of 
the order. He procured from the neighbouring provin- 
ces of France, thoſe ſuccours which Spain — ts ſend 
him; he borrowed large fums ; he ſold his wife's jewels, 
and raiſed a hundred thouked crowns upon his equi- 
pages: he neglected nothing that could ſecure his fuc- 
ceſs, and made the moſt of every advantage; and finding 
it impoſſible to force count Staremberg to a battle, he 
put him out of a condition to undertake — thing the 
enſuing 8 

Tbe princeſs Des Urſins, his implacable enemy, ſent a 
memorial to madame de Maintenon, in which the laviſh- 
ed the moſt extravagant praiſes on him, while ſhe black- 
ened him with accuſations and that what he had to ſay - 
againſt her might not gain belief, ſhe mentioned a hun- 
Ured examples of his extreme credulity and weak indul- 


gence 


* 


— 
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gence to his favourites: to alarm the king, ſhe inſinuated 
that the count de Bezons, the duke of Orleans's agent 
at Madrid, was more devoted to the nephew than the 
uncle; and to turn the piety of madame de Maintenon 
to her own advantage, ſhe related ſeveral inſtances of the 
duke's libertine conduct. and of his contempt for religion. 
She accuſed him of having forced the king of Spain, 
by repeated umportunities, urged with great haughti- 
neſs, to maintain the nobility of Arragon is their pri- 
vileges, which the king, for yous reaſons, would have 
deprived them of. She made it a.crime.in the duke 
to have granted an honourable capitulation to the 
rriſon of Tortoſa, which he ought.to have made 
priſoners. of war;; ſhe. charged him. with. pride in ac- 
cepting the canopy which had been offered him, when 
he entered that city; and with cruelty in making uſe: 
of authority, when gentleneſs might have — 3 
and aſſured madame de Maintenon that he had ſpoke 
of Lewis XIV. with great indifference, and of Phi- 
lip V. with great contempt, *- Madame 


— — 


n 


The following is a letter from madame de Main- 
tenon, to the princeſs Des Urſins, dated November 
the-25th 1708. 

I had no occaſion, madam, for the memorial 'you- 
© have ſent me relating tothe duke of Orleans. I 

* am ſo well convinced of your candour and of the 
juſtice of all thoſe with whom he had. any buſineſs, 
chat if he had complained I ſhould not have doubted 
wa moment of his being to blame. I will keep this 
memorial to ſhew to the king, if the affair mould be 
made publick; it will not be proper to let others. 
©. ſee it, nor ſhall even his majeſty ſee it without your 
© conſent. I know, madam, how greatly you eſteem 
this prinee, and how juſt you are to his fame; but 
they are all too ready to give faith to their domeſtics, 
which is. inſupportable to thoſe who love juſtice and 
© truth :: they. often give me uneaſineſs. They are all 
indeed deſerving of our utmoſt love and eſteem ; but 

they turn their good qualities againſt themſelves, by 
not being able to comprehend that others do not * 


* . X — f 7 > 
of "Madam\:de Maintenen. agg 
Madame de Maintenon immediately diſcovered, that 
the memorial had been wrote rather to juſtify herſelf 
than hurt the duke of Orleans; and ſhe reſolved to 
Marly with the moſt bitter complaints againſt madame 
Des Urſins, that princeſs intreated ber friend to pre- 
ſent her memorial to the king. 15 In publick Lewis 
22 the duke of Orleans, and in private made 
* againſt which he warmly defended 
imſelt. 5 Fon 


4 - s # , - 


friendſhip for the princeſs Des Urſins, through 


dice againſt her enemy, or perhaps through regard for 


the king and queen of Spain, perſonally affronted 
him who had re ſtored them to their threne, exclaimed 
with the utmoſt bitterneſs againſt the duke of Orleans, 
This prince, who deſpiſed the efforts of his enemies 
to ruin him, laughed at the duke of Burgundy's unſo- 
cial piety, and zidiculed the | miniſters; the generals, 
and the favourites; he determined to take ample re- 
venge when it was in his power, and, iu the mean 
time, his hatred exhaled itſelf in witticiſms. If there 
be any thing honourable in reſentment. it is in frankly 
diſcovering it, provided it be not too violent. 
The campaign in Flanders was only a ſeries of er- 
rors and misfortunes ; the correſpondence we held in 
Ghent made the conqueſt of it ſecure, | The king 
gave the duke of Burgundy the honoor of this expe- 
dition. That prince had already commanded in Ger- 
many, Flanders, and Alſace, and had done nothing 
conſiderable; either becauſe opportunities failed him, 
1 Y St n ,t ed ter 


« ſeſs the ſame qualities. The king, as the eldeſt of 
the family has the greateſt ſhare of this ſincerity and 
« credulity ; therefore, »madam,”youmay; depend up» 
on it he will not deceive his grandſon. It is certain 
that he does not think the peace ſo near as all our 
« pom defire it; — — that he 
* knowsJt'is abſoſutely neceſſary, which you, madam 

2 would confeſs were you here,” $ Dt n 33 3g3 

Hon. 
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The duke and dutcheſs of Burgundy, either through” 


* ” 
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or that, being r 

5 — not take advantage of opportunities. je 
4 He took Ghent as ſoon as he arrived, and 


Faly 5 

| is Neuere got polieſiion of Bruges and Plaſſendal. 
Marſhal Villeroi, who ſuffered no errors but his own 
to eſcape his obſervation, foreſaw the conſequences of 
theſe, and ſaid plainly to madame de Maintenon, the 
taking of Ghent — Bruges will infallibly ruin us, 
© becauſe we cannot poſſibly maintain our towns and 
© cover them at the ſame time.“ 

The king the duke of Vend6me to aſſiſt 
his grandſon with his councils, in which office he join- 
ed marſhal Berwick, whom the reinforcement which 
came from Germany, naturally brought back to the 
army; but Lewis empowered the prince to decide ab- 
ſolutely, when the two generals were divided i in their 
Opinions. 
The duke of Burgundy was convinced that Ven- 
dome was a hero; but his preſumption, his want of 
vigilance, his neglect of diſcipline, put him Upon As 

againſt his advice. f 

The battle of Oudenarde gave him no cauſe to 
change his opinion of the duke of Vendome. The 
duke occupied the poſt of — he there found 
Marlborough and Eugene, who had already paſſed the 
Scheld : Vendòme attacked them before all his troops 
had joined him. 

The duke, hoping to repair the misfortune he had 
brought upon himſelf by this raſnneſs, propoſed to 
continue all night in the field of battle. The enemy 
were between him and the reſt of the army; and an 
entire defeat was unavoidable. His advice and his ro- 
mantick courage were alike laughed at: he retired to- 
wards Ghent; and, notwithſtanding the gloſs father 
Daniel puts upon this action, he was beat mae 
SST NIN e i tenz; | 

zn | He 


Letter from madame de + cob to the princeſs 
Des Urſins, Nevember the 25th. The original is in 
the cabinet of cardinal Lanti, at Rome. 

+ Here I cloſely copy madame de Maintenon. 


\ 
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He 2 Leſſines, a poſt of great im- 
portance, uſe it would have cut off all communi- 


cation between Oſtend and the enemy's camp; but 
this he did not think of till two months aſterwards. 
The allies now threatened Liſle with a ſiege. Go, 
ſaid the king to marſhal Boufflers, go and ſhut your- 
* ſelf up there, and depend upon it you ſhall be ſue- 
4 .' Bouffters inſtantly departed, without ſet- 
tling his affairs, without making any demand, and even 
without taking leave of his ſamily, The king left 
him at liberty to chuſe what lieutenants he pleaſed. 
Boufflers, named two men, one of whom was in diſ- 
grace, and the other in the Baſtile ; and he was but 
* more eſteemed, and the better ſerved for this 
choice. 5 
As ſoon as Liſle was inveſted, the duke of Burgun- 
dy declared that he would go and meet the enemy, 
All the young officers ſaid, that if he waited for the 
allied army, and was attacked, he would be defeated ; 
marſhal Berwick aſſured him, that he would loſe the 
army; the duke de Vendome was of opinion, that 
he ought to delay his march for ſome time longer. 
While heats and animoſities reigned in the French 
camp, the duke of Marlborough began to intrench his 
army, Vendome adviſed the duke of Burguncy to 
attack him ; marſhal Berwick oppoſed this advice, be- 
cauſe it was given by Vendome : the duke of Burgun- 
dy, fluctuating between the councils of two men equal- 
ly prudent and brave, determined to follow that hi 
ſhewed the greateſt caution. * But, ſaid madame 
Maintenon (whom it was reported, the duke of Bur- 
Pandy by avoiding a battle, endeavoured to hinder 
ing declared queen) * what could be done by a 
* young prince who, being deſtitute of experience, 
found himſelf engaged in the moſt difficult affair 
* imaginable ? how , could he diſcover that the con- 
; \ wy of Almanza gave him cowardly advice, and 
that he ought to be guided by the duke de Vendome, 
who was obnoxious to three fourths of the army; 


* and that, of two ſpecious opinions, n 
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fer chat of the general who did not the con 
fidence of the king his grandfather ?” * $47 O08 
The duke of Marlborough intrenched himſelf ſo ad- 
vantageouſly, that even Vendome and Chamillard, 
who were always for fighting, agreed to tell the king, 
that it was impoſſible to offer him battle without ha- 
zarding all. 1 if * 
From that time the duke de Vendome, in all his let- 
ters to the king, inſiſted that Ghent and Bruges ought 
to be ſupported ; that they ſhould prevent the enemy's 
paſſage, ſtop all their convoys of proviſions and ammu- 
nition, for the troops before Lifle, and for the other 
fortreſſes they had diſmantled, and at length ſtarve 
them in their lines, | 
Marſhal Berwick was of opinion, that our plan was 
too comprehenſive ; that the guard of the Scheld was 
too much extended; that the enemy might ſurpriſe 
a paſſage whenever they pleaſed ; that we ought to 
leave Ghent, after placing a ſtrong garriſon in it, and 
think rather of defending ourſelves, than of attacking 
the enemy. | 
The great points were to ſend ſuccours to the be- 
ſieged, and hinder the beſiegers from receiving any 
from the army of obſervation. The chevalier de 
Luxembourg performed the firſt, and the ſecond was 
attempted by count de la Mothe, who was defeated at 
Vinendale. Mean time marſhal Boufflers, who was 
- till flattered that he ſhould be ſuccoured, made vigor- 
ous ſallies upon the beſiegers; but no longer hoping 
that his defence, and the duke of Burgundy's motions 
would agree, he expected ſafety only from his own 
courage. Night and day he was employed; he viſi- 
ted the works, he comforted the wounded, he was 
prefent every where. © Gentlemen,” ſaid he to the 
_ officers, * I confide in you, but I will anſwer for my- 
ſelf.“ A faſeine and a ſkin compoſed his bed; he was 
ferved upon iron, and reſolved to eat horſe-flefh, ra- 
ther than give up the place. | ag 
O3 23.] Prince Eugene, who was alſo in want of 
' proviſions, carried on the ſiege with vigour, 
that he might at leaſt be maſter of the ahem, day 
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| his eamp was deſolated by famine ; he therefore went 


to give the aſſault: Marſhal Boufflers, who did not 
expect him, offered to capitulate: all his demands 
were granted, and he retired into the citadel with four 
thouſand fix hundred men. 
This news threw the king into the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion; he had always depended upon Lifle's being ſuc- 
coured, he had given expreſs orders for that pu 
he had faithfully promiſed Boufflers it ſhould, he knew 
the greatimportance of that place, he was mortified at 
the ſhame this loſs reflected upon the nation, and his 
grandſon in particular. He is not accuſtomed," ad- 
ded madame de Maintenon, to ſee Liſle in the 
power of his enemies: as for myſelf, I am moſt 
« ſenſibly afflicted for this loſs; but I ſhould juſtly de- 
* ſerve to be made accountable for all the misfortunes 
IJ am witneſs to, if Idid not acknowledge the hand 
of God in them all; and if I did not know that we 
* ought to accept the evil, with the ſame gratitude 
with which we have received the good. In the midſt 
of this general diſmay and confternation, I find my- 
* ſelf one of the moſt courageous perſons in our court? 
Oct. 19 ] Hoſtilities were renewed, and the trenches 
were opened before the citadel. The enemy ſtill 
ſought to open themſelves a paſſage by ſea. Prince 
Eugene, aſtoniſhed at the indolence of the French ar- 
my, and ſecure of compleating his canqueſt, ſaid, 1 
* will make the garriſon — hovk of war, that ſueh 
brave men may not be obliged to mix with cowards.” 
Eugene's ſucceſs was entirely owing to the diſcou- 
ragements under which our troops laboured, and to the 
diſſenſions among our generals; and therefore, in a 
more advanced age, he rejected the praiſes that were 
given him on account of this enterpriſe, too raſh] 
projected to be glorious in the execution. | 
The elector of Bavaria propoſed ta make an attempt 
upon Bruſſels. He had: great dependence upon - the 
friendſhip which he knew that city had for him: his 
projects might have ſucceeded in the midcle of the 
campaign, when the allies were employed in the OE 
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of Liſle, but theſe happy ſchemes were never formed 
at a time when they might be uſeful. | 
Although the elector had carried on the fiege with 
ſuch vigour, that the day aſter the trenches were opened 
he gave the aſſault; yet he was obliged to retire upon 
the approach of the duke of Marlborough and prince 
Eugene, who bad juſt paſſed the Eſcaut with their 
whole army, and had put the marquis de Nangis to 


flight. 1 | 
Boaftiers ſurrendered, and obtained very favourable 
terms. * It is a great honour to me, ſaid Eugene to 
Boufflers, to have taken Liſle, but it would have 
5 been a greater to have defended it like you. 
This event raiſed the murmurs of all France againſt 
the duke of Burgundy. His auſtere virtue gave of- 
fence to the libertines, his declared averfion for the 
Janſeniſts expoſed him to all the envenomed ſtrokes of 
that party, who were already capable of ſcandalizing 
princes for the glory of God. All that were enemies 
to the Jeſuits were enemies to him ; thoſe who believe 
that Fenelon had ſtill a party at court, railed at the 
prince whom they ſuppoſed was at the head of that 
party. | - 
Telemachus was now the ſubie& of every one's 
cenſures. See, cried ſome, how this man of God has 
educated the heir of the throne ! ſee the pacifick king 
he has formed for us ! formerly our princes did not 
learn their duties in romances, and in the dreams of 
devotees; | heroes were their maſters, and battles 
and dangers were the firſt leſſons they taught them. 
The duke of Burgundy, ſaid others, ſuffered "Liſle 
to be taken, that the king might be obliged to make 
peace, which he ſo ardently loves. Perhaps he fi 
poſed that France acquired this place unjuſtly ; and 
piouſly reſolved to make reſtitution of it : perhaps he 
would not fight, for fear of hurrying unprepared ſouls 
to damnation. - 5 No, no, replied the duke of Or- 
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leans, * the God :of battles has d to him in his 
, and promifed to ſuccour Lifl wth legions 
« of angels.” I ſhould never come to an end 
© ded madame de Waere, © were 1 to repeat" all 
that was ſaid againſt him. | 1 
The dutcheſs of y wee: informed of Gee 
ſcandalous jeſts : ed with thame and „ the 
ran to madame de Maintenon, and falling on 
all in tears, Ah ! my dear aunt, | ſaid fe, bow 
« fibly do I feel the misfortunes of France, — with 
* what ſorrow does the duke of 's inglorious 
conduct fill me l' Theſe tears,” madame de 
Maintenon to her, are too — * to be loſt,” and 
wiping them off with the ribbon of her diſtaff, ſhe ſ 
it to the duke of "Burgundy. Thus did che wake d 
of every thing, to confirm the affeltion between this 
— of — thought of juſt 
The duke never 
himſelf. He employed no perſon to defend der 
duct ; his wife ſuffered him to be i of none of 
the ſlanders that were raiſed him f; and found 
by his anſwers, that thoſe ſlanders were carried from 
che army to the court, and tat he was asHtrle 
with what was ſaid in his camp, as at Verſailles. 
< ſhould believe, ſaid he, in one of — ns 
wife, that I ſhould be criminal towards my country | 
and my grandfather, if my ſentiments were for one 
© moment ſuch as are attributed to me.” 
The princeſs; adds madame de Maintenon, "did 
c „* me her baſband's letters ; I only Jaw ſuch 
* articles in them as ere but lightly. touched: what 
I have ſeen of moſt importance is, that he is greatly 
* intereſted in the honour and happineſs of the king of 
* Spain 3 however, it is certain that he -wiſhes for 
peace, and in that _ he cannot be blamed; we 
* thouldlove our! *. of we knew:albher 
merit. 
When the duke of Burgundy! and-marſhal-Villars 
returned to court, the prince ſeemed a private man, and 
the private man a prince; We were ee 
' ! 23 (191 
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of anarchy, ne IC OR 
only by their actions. Boufflers was made a peer of 


France: he was attended to the parliament by great 
numbers of the officers who had defended [Lille with 


him. I Gentlemen, ſaid he turning towards them; 
© all the favours I receive, all the honours that are be- 
. ſtowed on me, I owe to you ; I have no other merit, 
© no other diſtinction, tas ANON MT h ork 
* brave men.“ . at 


CHAPTER XXL. 
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Ag 1 | The Near 1709... n aon: TJ 
*i | 
E. was: {at aer exhauſted, by wank dad deſo. 
lated by famine ; that winter when men, ani- 
mals, and trees, periſhed alike, will be long remem- 
bred. The financers, after reducing Paris to the ut- 
moſt want, now nouriſhed her. In many cities _ 
inhabitants Mutinied, the; coubtry was laid waſte, and 
nine million of taxes were remitted to the 2 | 
The king ſent his plate to be coined ;/ bis grandſon had 
already given him the example; the duke of Burgun- 
dy gave away in alms, thoſe ſums which were deſlined 
for his pleaſures ; Deren man him- 
_ to mere ee 19 15 
e een den 3 nods euere 
3147 £35 and . 
= The — de Dingeaw's thriving V 204 
I The following is a letter from madame de Main- 
tenon to the princeſs Des Urſins, * Every body here 
* ſeems to approve of your not recalling the menines ; 
they are not ſo neceſſary to the king as bis 


— 


Ferrera * 


< * and in a conjuncture like this, it is the wiſeſt way to 

rid of them. I do not doubt bat the grandees 
a « l complain of this conduct; abatements in ex- 
0 e are approved of in general, but no individual 
« 1s willing that abatement ſhould fall upon him. I am 
<, rejoiced that you have no longer three hundred wo- 
* men to govern. 
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Chamillard, who had exhauſted every -expedient, 


now fighed for peace. Deſmarets, to whom he had“ 


yielded the management of the finances, declared that 

he could not farniſh ſupplies for more than one cam- 
ion ; the general officers had no longer courage or 

2 The king was the only perſon who did not 

think Marlborough and Eu 

buted all his loſſes to the inabi 

who had commanded his armies ; he knew that one 


victory was ſufficient to break a league. 7 


But the king, ſenſibly afflicted at the miſery of his 


people, determined to aſk for peace, and to prefer 
the welfare of his kingdom to the glory of his fami- 
ly. He had already made ſome attempts to withdraw” 


the duke of Savoy from the confederacy ; that print 


being embroiled with prince Eugene, diſſatisfied with" ' 


the emperor, and fallen into devotion, which 'how- 


ever, did not awaken in him the ſentiments of nature. 


Lewis had propoſed to the pope, to form a league 


with the duke of Savoy in Italy; but Vitor-Amadeus, 
weary of betraying his allies, rejected theſe propoſiti- 
ons: and Clement XI. replied, that he could no other- 
wiſe concur in the pacification of Europe, than by 


his prayers. | | 

This common father of Chriſtians, always a friend 
to the moſt powerful, had, when the archduke waſted 
the kingdom of Naples, atknowledged him for king 


of Spain; but he wrote to Philip V. that by acknow- 


ledging his competitor, he gave him no new right: an 
apology as inſulting as offenſive. 2241 

The king now reduced to humble himſelf before his 
enemies, ſent the preſident Rouille and the marquis de 
Torcy to the Hague, to know upon what condition the 
allies would grant him peace. Heinſius, the penſion- 
ary of Holland, being gained over by Marlborough 
and Eugene, the miniſters of Lewis received from Po 
ſtates only general profeſſions of reſpect and repeated 


hardſhips, The king offered to abandon his grand- 
ſon ; the allies i as a preliminary that he ſhould 


dethrone him. - 


When 


ene invincible; he attri- 
lity or diſunion of thoſe” 


? 
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When the marquis de Torcy returned to France 
great debates aroſe in the council; but all agreed, 
that whether peace or war was reſolved on, the 
from Spain ought to be recalled, and all the forces of 
the French monarchy ſhould be united to defend the 
frontiers ; ſome of the counſellors even inſinuated that 
peace could not be purchaſed at too high a price, and 
Chamillard d that the kingdom would be given 
to pillage in fix months. Well,” replied the king, 
Is (wry liſtened in ſilence, be that as it 
« may.” 


The unreaſonable preliminaries * exated by the 
inſolent enemy were made known in the armies and 
provinces. All who had any French blood in their 
veins, were enraged ; from that moment the glory of 
the monarch became the glory of the nation. ; 

The people who had depreſſed with their loſ- 
ſes, were now animated to new courage by deſpair. 
All, even the courtiers, breathed a citizen ſpirit, In 

the provinces, where the famine raged with moſt vio- 
lence, the youth ran in crouds to enliſt themſelves, in 
hopes of finding ' proviſions in the army. Villars, 
whom envy. inceſſantly employed all her efforts to ex- 
clude from ſervice, was ſent to command in Flanders; 
and Boufflers, although a more antient marſhal of 
France than he, went to ſerve under him. 7 

When the Spaniards were informed of the propoſi- 
tions made by Lewis, and thoſe which he had rejected, 
they declared that it was not the king of France who 
had given them a king, and it ſhould not be he who 
ſhould deptive them of one: however the princeſs Des 
Urſins had orders from the court of France to prepare 
Philip V. for this abdication. Dos 


The author of the Age of Lewis the Fourteenth, 
to bring in a fine phraſe, aſſures us that theſe prelimi- 
naries were poſted up in every ſtreet of Paris. It is 
very ſurpriſing, however, that he ſhould be the only 


perſon Who ſaw this. 
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The grandees now turned their eyes upon the duke 
of Orleans, -whoſe thoughts were wholly employed 
upon enforcing his claim. Madam Des Urfins/ap! 
prehenſive chat the 3 tha prince would: 
ment the number af his 1purtiz ant — aged: 
Philip to write to his grandfather, and intreat him hed 
to ſend the duke of Orleans again into Spain- The 
duke, offended at this affront, ordered Deſlandes his 
agent at Madrid, to cultivate the favourable ſenti- 
ments which ſome of the grandees entertained for him. 
Deſlandes, a man of great ſubtlety and reſolution at | 
firſt 'openly mentioned his maſter's rights, and after- — 
wards caballed in ſecret to ſupport them. 

When he founded the inclinations of the 8 paniagts, 
he thought he could perceive that they — not only 
pow — duke of Orleans to the archduke Charles, 

ut alſo to Philip V. His project advanced daily; 
the duke of Orleans neither ordered nor forbid him to 
act according to the new hopes he had received but 
neither he nor his creatures any longer declared in | 
France that it was impoſſible to preſerve Spain. ? | 
Mean time the inhabitants of Paris murmubed wid | 
ſcareity of bread-;: they ſent ſome of the worſt to 1 
madame de Maintenon, and threatened to ſtone her. f 
* It is better,” ſaid ſhe, © that they ſhould murmur 
againſt me than againſt their maſter T“ 

Madame de Maintenon was never more hated by 
the people, and was never more deſerving of theit 
| love. She diſtributed money with an unſparing hand 
ſhe provided for the Urſuline nuns of Mantes and Ni- 
| ort, the Benedictines of Bizy and Moret, and the Ber- 

: nardines of Gomer. fontaine. Thoſe whom the reci- 
tal of good works engage to do them, will not think 
: the following detail tedious, in which one of madame 
de Maintenon's pupils gives an artleſs account” of che 
charities to which ſhe was a witneſs. {2 
f Madame wept when ever ſhe thought of the tai: 
c * ſery the people endured ; and ſhe thought of it eve- 
* ry day. 711 I have been T1 happy as to gain her- | 
Vo L. III. | eſteem, 
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< .eſfteem; I owe it to the compaſſion ſhe heard me ex- 
* preſs for a gentleman, whole daughter was in the 
community of Kaint-Cyr.“ * The people,” ſaid ſhe 
to me, ougghtt tq love me; for I love them tenderly, 
and would willnighy offer myſelf to God to ſatis 
his juſtice, by which France is puniſhed. A 
.-. She cauſed bread and other proviſions, with beds 
© and coverings, to be en nale the poor in 
< the pariſh of Verſailles, She would „ go herſelf 
to diſtribute them, and always endeavoured to con- 
< ceal herſelf from their knowledge.” I am very 
<,,unfortunate,” ſaid ſhe one day to me, what little 
good I do is known to every body.” She often 
came home without her gloves and ſcarf, having 
given them to the beggars ſhe met in her way. She 
« reproached herſelf for all her own expences, ſaying, 
This I owe to our poor. 

When ſhe could not viſit thoſe families of whom 
© ſhe particularly took care, ſhe uſed: to ſend me to 
them, and was: more attentive to the news I brought 
* from them,than to the diſcourſe of the miniſters upon 
ſtate - affairs. When ſhe met with any trouble or 
* diſappointment ſhe would go and fee her poor. 
Among them her countenance expreſſed a ſurpriſin 
© chearfulneſs, which vaniſhed the moment ſhe enter 
* the court. | 

© I went one day with her to viſit the widow of a 

© heutenant-governor ; this woman, not knowing ma- 
dame de Maintenon, inſtantly roſe, and then reſum- 
ing her ſeat, related all her misfortunes to her. I 
* aſked her if ſhe had not applied to madame de Main- 
* tenon for relief? Ves, anſwered ſhe, © a valet. 
de chambre has promiſed me to preſent a petition to 
her; ſhe is ſaid to be a very charitable Jady ; but I 
* have not been able to go to her myſelf; I am faint 
* for want of food; and have eat nothing theſe two 
days. Madame de Maintenon burſt into tears, gave 
cher a conſiderable ſum of money, and ſupported her 

| till ſhe died, without ever letting her know who was 

[ her benefactor,” : 


, 
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Madame de Maintenon enquired herſelf for nurſes 
* children, and rewarded them liberally when 
brought them to her in good health. In her 

„when ſhe met any poor women upon the 
road, Who looked ſickly, he too them into her 
coach. I could not bear to fit near them; bat ma- 
dame ſaw them without diſguſt ; on her arrival the - 
would order them victualt, and gave them money 
< when they went away. Certainly, ſaid ſhel oſten to 
me, God is infinitely good to promiſe to reward our 
— ſince in themſelves they are a fuſgcient 
* reward.” 

When eee quedas Fomcacbiogy ue webt 
almoſt every day to the village of Avon. Having 
ſtopped once at a houſe: belonging to the count de 
*  Toulouſe,! ſhe- would not wulle is hegurdend, ſaying, 
] muſt keep my ſtrength to viſit my poor. At Avon 
* ſhe uſed co employ herſelf in teaching the catechiſm *© 
< EI in beſtowing charities,” and in mar- 
the y | 
- TR engt fed be we che king ür: 1 kin 
. myſelf with; fatigue at Avon; yet if I am now ca- 
pable of enjoying any amuſement it is in viſiting my 


peaſants. I am pleaſed with every thing that paſſes 


* 
2 


< 1n their houſes; their converſation delights me; a 


trifle relieves their diſtreſs, à trifle excites their 
41 — employment better than to ſit and 

4 to the calumnies of theſe ladies here, againſt 

* each other, or to the complatuing made by: the Bebe 

« rals againſt the miniſters? >" © i” hy 
I have ſlept till ſeyen o'clock toiduy/ which {eldorii 

c happens, for madame runs in the mornin ——.— 

2 — to viſit her philoſophers 

* Avon. They are fo familiar with bs that t 

* her about, puſh her, and ———— her 


petticoats, continually admiring her bac fond hands 
| bien they always ſee full of money. 


© She: is at play to-day in her cabinet, and 
c or them. She is pious in her amuſtments as well 
mas her labours. and filled with a love of God ſo ar- 
dent, that it CN tears from my eyes. 
2 a 
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© All chis is incomprehenſible, for moſt n here 
* have hearts of ſteel.. 

While madame de Maintenon mien ſome mit- 8 
rable wretches, ſhe inſpired the king with a deſire to 
relieve all by a ſpeedy peace. Marſhal Villars reduced 
the allies to the neceſſity of laying ſiege to Tournay ; 
and covered Arras and Douay, which if eee | 
have laid France open to the enem a ob : 

Sept. 1% > Tourhay being. „ (Minriberough' 
and Eugene paſſed the Scheld, and Mons. 
Villars was ſome time in doubt whether he ſnould offer 
them battle. His army was ſuperiour to that of the 
enemy, part of their troops being ſtill under Toutnay 3 
but this army was the laſſ reſource of France. Marl 
borough Was, or appeared to be more bold; he at- 
tacked the French in their increnchments at Malplaquer, | 

and a bloody battle enſued. 

The French were victorious from eight o'clock in 
the morning till noon; but the enemy, who had been 
repulſed in the three firſt attacks, entered the intrench- 
ments at the fourth.” Marſhal Villars haſtens to the 
fight, drives them back, is wonnded in the knee, and 
carried out of the throng. The allies penetrate into 
the center; ſix times they ate vigorouſly charged by 
the houſhold troops, and ſix times they rally, favoured 
by their infantry. The , intrenchments at length are 
forced, and Boufflers ſounded a retreat, which he per- 
formed with as . m — en ee 
the action. 3088 An 0 5 ac 
If Villars had not por Ru weantded the baitle-would 

have been gained; but if Boufflers had not conde- 
ſcended to be his aid de camp, France would have 
been ruined :. valour defended our country, but it was 
virtue that ſaved it. 

The allies accuſed Villars of having wounded him: 
ſelf ; and the French ſaid, that his hurt was very in- 
conſiderable, and that he had withdrawn too ſoon : 
however, he was ſo ill that it was thought neceſſary 
to adminiſter the ſacraments to him. His friends pro- 
pede * be ** perform this ceremony 1 

o, 
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No,“ replied he, fince the army did not ſee Villars 


4 fall like a ſoldier, it is fr they ſhould Toe him die like | 


© a chriſtian.” - 

As The enemy laid ſiege to Mons an took it. Not- 
withſtanding this diſad vantage the battle of Malplaquet 
was glorious and uſeful to France: it reſtored the re 
tation of the French arms, which had fallen into — 1 
tempt; it raiſed the courage of our troops, and 


fears to the enemy; it raiſed the value of thoſe "tle 
victories, which the count du Bourg, the marquis de 
Bai, and the duke de Noailles, gained at Ramatſheim, 
at Gudina, and at Figuieres: we were reduced to that 


deplorable extremity, when hope W ed the 
ena inconſiderable te — 


CHA P T E R XXIII 
Pr gui. for yrs The affair; of Spain. 


mog E WIS, aſter having demanded pics, 
was reduced to beg i 15 and after haying 


* n to purchaſe it. He ſent marſhal d' Huxelles 
the abbe 8 de Polignac to Gettruden |; 


| won a little 
town 5 — the allies conſented to treat. it had 
been poſſible to have procured peace upon advan- 
tageous terms, theſe two plenipotentiaries would have 


done it. The fincerity and frankueſs of  Haxelles, 
were happily tempered by the engaging manners and 


age for eloquence and the art of negociation. 
Marſhal d' Huxelles, impatient, bold, and 
tuous, was well fitted to repreſent the perſon of a king, 


who, in the midſt of alt his reverſes of fortune, ſtill 


preſerved his former haughtineſs; and France had as 
proper a repreſentative in Polignac, demanding favour, 
bat not willing to accept it upon ſhameful conditions, 
and full of hopes = to obtain ir nene by her 
ſword or by her {kill 

 'Their firſt offers were, that Lorle XIV. ſhould aban- 


don his grandſon, and all the acquiſitions he had made 


$- - 


conſummate addreſs of Polignac. the firſt man of the 


* 
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during the war. The allies deſpiſed theſe offers, and 
inſiſted that the king bimſelf ſhould take the crown of 
Spain from his grandſon, and place it on the head of 
the archduke. The two plenipotentiaries afterwards 
offered the good offices of their maſter with Philip V. 
to prevail upon him to make a voluntary abdication; 
and at length they agreed to furniſh money and troops, 
to oblige him to it. | e 

Then it was that a Dutch wit publiſhed a ſatire, in- 
titled The king of France at the knees of Holland. It was 


a parody on a lyrick poem of La Volpilliere's, the 


title of which was Holland at the knees of the king of 
France. Theſe two pieces ſhew to what inſolence of 
pride, proſperity will carry the moſt polite, as well as 
the moſt moderate people ; for they expreſſed the natu- 
ral ſentiments of 'each nation, in the ſame circum- 
ſtances. | | | 
But the Engliſh, as aukward in jeſting as brave in 
the field, ſhewed moſt eagerneſs to inſult our misfor- 
tunes. Their gazettes were full of feigned letters 
from the abbe de Polignac, the marquis de Torcy, 
and. particularly from madame de Maintenon, which 


.they pretended had- been intercepted ; they aſcribed 


ſubmiſſions the moſt humiliating for Lewis the Four- 

teenth, to thoſe who were the neareſt witneſſes of his 

courage and fortitude. | 1 5 8 
The allies were inflexible. Marlborough, who 


feared nothing but a peace, made demands which were 


likely to eternize -a war, in which he acquired glory; 
and what he loved ſtill better, money, which, it was 


reported, he deſtined for an enterpriſe chimerical with- 


out doubt, if men were not to be purchaſed. 6 
The allies demanded that Lewis the Fourteenth 
ſhould, by his own arms, in the ſpace of two months, 
dethrone his grandſon, and relinquiſh all the provinces 
with which his kingdom had been aggrandiſed ſince 


the reign of Francis the Firſt; what more could they 


have exacted, if they had penetrated into —_ 
| f | O 
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of France? The conferences were brolde off ; and the 
nation reſolved to ſhed ant ore blowd, ſinceubload 
muſt be ſhed. e een 

The extravagant and vain depends: of the alli 


were condemned by all wiſe politicians: au 
nity of humbling a powerful people ſeldom preſents 
itſelf twice; but biſhop Burnet ventared to maintain, 
that the king of France ought, in conſcience: to have 
accepted theſe conditions; ſince it was he who had 
committed the evil, it was his part to make reparation 
tor it. This man found in every page of his goſpel, 
ſentences againſt Lewis the Fourteenth. - - 

In Handers the French loſt towns, and the allies loſt 
men; but in Spain the battle of Saragoſſa, gained by 
Staremberg, forced Philip the Fifth to leave Madrid: a 
ſecond time. Lewis had withdrawn his troops from 
Spain; the dukes of Vendome and Noailles were now ſent 
to that Kingdom ; the grandees deliberated concerning 
the rank that was to be given to the duke of Vendome. 
I ſhall be ſatisfied with any rank,” ſaid Vendome to 
to them, © I do not come to diſpute precedence with 

* you, but to preſerve your king. 

Alter the arrival of theſe two generals, the face of 
affairs was entirely changed, The Spaniards choſe 
rather to burn their corn-fields and proviſions, than to 
ſupply the Imperialiſts with them ; the archduke was 
again driven out of Madrid ; Balaguer was ſurpriſed 
and its fortreſs raſed by Louvigny ; 3 Brihuega was 
ſeized by the duke of Vendome ; Lampourdan was 
occupi ied by the duke de Noailles, who had lately 
ſaved the province of Languedoc, and preſerved it 
with thoſe troops only which he had raiſed upon his 
own credit; count Staremberg was defeated at Valla: 
vicioſa, Philip fixed upon the throne of Spain, and pat 
into a condition to maintain himſelf on it by his own 
forces. R 

During theſe events, the court of France was full of 

intrigues, which were likely to have a great-influence 
upon the general ſtate of affairs. The king declared 
his intenton of marrying the duke of Berry; the 

I 4 duke 
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duke and datcheſs of Orleans offered their daughter? 

ted dutcheſs. of Burgundy propoſed the "princeſs of 
England“, as well through her friendſhip for this 
ee as her hatred to the duke of Orleans. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon was expoſed to the importunate 
ſolicitations of both parties, and endeavoured to re- 
concile them, but in vain. e 
The queen of England conjured her to form thoſe 
ties, which would ſecure to her unfortunate family the 
protection of France. Madame de Maintenon's friend- 
ſhip for this queen, her compaſſion for the princeſs her 
daughter, her averſion to the princeſs of Orleans; 
whoſe beauty was indeed faultleſs, but her reputation 
| not unblemiſhed, all inclined her to ſerve the queen of 
; England in this affair ; but the good of the ſtate op- 
| poſed theſe ſentiments, Such an alliance muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be difpleafing to queen Anne, with whom a ſe- 
cret negociation was carrying on at that time, and 
| whom it was neceſſary to manage with great caution, 
although ſince the death of her ſon, ſhe ſeemed to in- 
dulge the pleaſure of believing ſhe had a brother, 
J She affected to enter into the paſſions of her people, 
and ſhewed her indifference for the proſcribed family, 
by breaking off the negociations. France had need of 
the ſupport or compailion of all nations; and this mar- 
riage would have irritated the moſt powerful and the 
moſt implacable. 
The dutcheſs of Burgundy, ſwayed more by the 
motions of her own Heart, than by reaſons of ſtate, 
inceſſantly extolled the merit of her friend, and decried 
the princeſs of Orleans. The duke of Orleans ſome- 
times admitted his daughter to his voluptuous ſup- 
pers; there, notwithſtanding the reſpe& that is due 
to youth, many free expreſſions eſcaped him, which 
junk deep into the mind of a young girl naturally in- 
clined to gallantry. Madame de Marey, governeſs 2 
fo fi: th ; | the 
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„ Louifſa-Maria' Stuart, daughter of James II. 
who died April 18, 1712, in the twentieth" year of 
her age. 5 | 
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mann Fas.” 
ee i. by 
the , young prince had gained her affection by com- 
pliances with her humour, rather than merited it by 
a judicious ſeyerit .. os 
Madame de ee e * of ſome 
little imprudences in the conduct of the princeſs, and 
the governeſs had been ſeyerely «gh for her 
neglect. The dutcheſs of Burgundy once reſolved to 
_ acquaint the king, with what ſhe knew to the diſ- 
advantage of the princeſs of Orleans : but the king 
had fo plainly declared againſt the marriage of the duke 
of Berry with the princeſs of England, that ſhe was ap- 
vithentivd of weakening ber own intereſt with him, 
Wwithout- hurting her ene . , 
Already a woman of quality had been threatened 
with baniſhment from the court, for having innocent- 
ly rallied the chevalier de St. George upon the melan- 
choly of his ſiſter, who was ſhut up in the convent 
at Chaillot, and hinted ſomething relating to this mar- 
riage, The duke of Orleans vowed an eternal hatred 
to the dutcheſs of Burgund and, ſecure that his 
daughter's marriage with the duke of Berry would 
take Nen he waited with indifference till the king pro- 
poſed it to him. EPIC) 2 
When the marriage was declared, it gave general 
ſurpriſe, that a ſon of France ſhould eſpouſe the grand- 
daughter of madame de Monteſpan. The nuptials 
were celebrated without joy; the dutcheſs of Burgundy 
was deſired to regulate the houſhold of her ſiſter- in- 
law : the- HY of Orleans, who afterwards diſ- 
puted precedence with the dutcheſs of Berry, then 
yielded it to her without murmuring, + Both happening 
to be at the door, the dutcheſs of Orleans inſiſted up- 
on the dutcheſs of Berry's going out firſt: You muſt 
* puſh me then, madam,” ſaid the dutcheſs of Berry, 
* for it will be long ere I can conſent to take way of 
g my grandmother.” _. . * 
hile the duke of Orleans was thus ſucceſsfut in 
the court of France, his ambition raiſed a ſtorm againſt 
him in the court of Spain, in which he narrowly ef- 
caped tuin. Miguel de Pons accuſed Deſlandes to 
15 madame 
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madame Des Urſins of having entered into a conſpira- 
cy againſt Philip the Fifth. The princeſs Des Urfins 
ran eagerly to the king of "Spain's apartment, exag- 
erated the danger, the attrociouſneſs of the crime, and 
the number of the accomplices. Deſlandes was ar- 
"Teſted at Golomedo: Flotte his friend was taken in a 
'town*of Arragon. Among their papers was found a 
long memoir upon the means of ſecuring the crown of 
Spain to the duke of Orleans. When confronted with 
Miguel de Pons, they denied their having any deſign 
to dethrone 1 the Fifth, but owned that they had 
caballed for the duke of Orleans againſt the archduke. 
At this news, ſeveral of the grandees laid a ſche 
to deliver Flotte and Deſlandes from priſon, Teſt, 1. 
lured by promiſes, or intimidated by threats, they ſhould 
be prevailed upon to reveal the names of their accom- 
plices. Grimaldo the ſecretary of ſtate was informed 
of their deſign. The princeſs Des Urſins, either be- 
cauſe ſhe was really alarmed, or wanted an excuſe for 
her cruelty, ſhewed great uneaſineſs and terror, cauſed 
the priſoners to be transferred to the tower of Segovia, 
and confined in ſeparate dungeons. . 
The duke of Medina-Celi, _ convicted of hay- 
ing favoured the archduke, was ſuſpected of having 
fold his intereſt to the duke of Orleans. Don Manri- 
que-Lara, an old general officer and menin to the queen- 
mother, was led publickly to prifon. He confeſſed that 
he had entered into the deſigns of Deſlandes, but af- 
firmed that theſe deſigns ſuppofed the voluntary abdi- 
cation of Philip the Fifth: in effect, the memoir which 
had been found _— his papers began thus, /F 
Philip the Fifth ſhould abandon us. 1 
Antonio de Villa-Roel and ſeveral other noblemen, 
being convinced that there was a deſign to arreſt them, 
put themſelves under the protection of the archduke, 
It was then no longer doubted, that the ſchemes of 
the conſpirators were rather to dethrone Philip than 
exclude the archduke. It was affirmed, that Deſlandes 
was to be ſent to Portugal; that his friends were to ſet 
fire to Madrid in four different places ; that Flotte was 
| | 5 00 
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to ſeize upon Lerida ; that Villar-Roehwas, to make an 
inſurrection in Arragon; and that the duke of Orleans 
was to leave the court of France ſecretly, head his par- 
77 and treat with the maritime powers, Who were 
. 08 with the archduke, for the ſucceſſion to 
An. „ro il: 4528, 210: u5 dae oil en 
These reports flew; from mouth to mouth; all was 
repeated. exaggerated, and believed. In Spain the pub- 
lick ſuſpected the truth of a plot, which had been diſ- 
covered by the princeſs Des Urſins; in France, where 
no one is criminal by halves, the duke of Orleans was 
accuſed of the blackeſt treachery. Some aſſerted that 
he had deſigned to diſmember the monarchy, others 
that he aſpired tg the whole ſucceſſion. It was not 
doubted, but his accomplices had already ſuffered a 
cruel death; and every one was perſuaded, that the 
prince himſelf would be ſent to the Baſtile. 
In the midſt of the affirmations of truth, with the 
calumnies of envy and malice, the duke of Orleans, 
terrified with the moſt dreadful apprehenſions, yet full 
of ſeeming confidence and ſecurity, was more aſſidu- 
ous than ever in his attendance at court; ſaw himſelf 


ſhunned, deteſted, ſcorned, and ſaid not one word in 


his own defence. hk | 

The king, fully convinced of his nephew's guilt; 
was going to ſign an order for arreſting him, when ma- 
dame de 1 who, in an affair ſo delicate and 
obſcure, had impoſed ſilence upon herſelf, engaged 
monſieur Voiſin to pacify the king. Voiſin repreſent- 
ed to him, that the depoſitions againſt the prince were 
vague and uncertain; that, in a matter of ſuch great 
conſequence, precipitate meaſures might be dangerous, 
but that caution could not. X 2 

Madame de Maintenon never boaſted of this ſervice 
to the duke of Orleans, yet doubtleſs ſhe * of 


it, when ſhe afterwards ſaid, * Ah, if the duke of 


Orleans knew all the obligations he has to me! Faith- 


ful to the neutrality ſhe had reſolved to obſerve, ſhe 


anſwered the dutcheſs of Burgundy, who, giving free 
vent to her rage againſt the accuſed prince, endeavour- 
ed to make her declare herſelf likewiſe to his preju- 


ce, 


4 
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dice, The reſpect Towe to the king's nephew, will 
not permit me to ſpeak ;* and to the dutcheſs of Or- 
leans, who conjured her to protect her ſon, * The re- 

: 75 I owe to Philip the Fitch obliges me to ſilence,” 

The duke of Orleans was now abandoned by his 
friends: the abbe du Bois was the only perſon who 
ventured to defend him. The abbe affirmed, that the 
deſign of dethroning Philip the Fifth, was a chimera , 
and a malicious calumny; that Deſlandes was an ene- 
my only to the archduke ; that he had no orders for 
caballing as he had done ; and that his only crime was 
the having offended madame Des Urſins: however this 
may be, the king intreated his grandſon to drop the 
affair. | | Fan | 

This moderation, and the ſeeming reconciliation be- 
tween the king of Spain and the duke of Orleans, 
would have rendered the fa& doubtful, if the filence 
of the accuſed prince had not tacitly acknowledged his 
guilt, How far that guilt was carried is ſtill uncer- 
tain ; perhaps he was only guilty of having ſupported 
his pretenſions to the crown of Spain, unknown to the 
king of France and Philip V ; perhaps his agent had 
exceeded his orders. n 
But if the duke of Orleans had been innocent, would 
he not have diſapproved the undertaking of his friends? 
would he not have demanded that his conduct ſhould 
be ſtrictly examined into? would he not have ſollicited 
either for the enlargement or puniſhment of Flotte and 
Deſlandes ? would he have permitted his uncle to en- 
tertain ſuſpicions ſo diſhonourable to him ? would he 
not at Jeaſt have juſtified himſelf to Lewis ? would a 
man, ſo jealous of his reputation, have ſuffered all 
Europe to look upon him as a traitor? , 

It was pretended, that the king was at laſt convinced 
he had wronged his nephew by his ſufpicions ; and 
this the favourers of that prince attempted to prove, 
by the king's defiring his grandſon, ſome time before 
his death, to releaſe the conſpirators, - But this defire 
was rather an effect of his policy, than his conviftion 
of the duke's innocence ; and it 1s certain, that, in 
the year 1713, he was not yet undeceived. — 
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Thie king, about that time; wah Gdeſi tous of C00 
eluding a double marriage between the duke of Bour- 
bon and *mademoiſelle de Conti, and the prince of 
Conti and mademoiſelle de Bourbon; and being in- 
formed that the duke of Orleans was ſecretly endea- 
vouring to traverſe the defign, he ſent fof him into his 
cabinet, and thus ſpoke to him, I am ſurpriſed, mon 
«. fieur, that, ae Yavia pardoned you for an ation 
* which might have affected your life, you ſhould 
* have the inſolence and ingratitude, to cabal in my 
own family againſt me. ut „ 
_1711.] It was to the ne e the duke de 
Noailles, that the king of Spain owed the ſuccours 
he then received from France; and it was likewiſe to 
the courage and reſolution of that nobleman, that he 
owed the ſurrender of Gironne. This town, which 
had by mere fortuitous events been delivered from ſe: 
veral fieges, hoped to be now preſerved by the imme- 
diate aſſiſtance of heaven. The camp of the beſiegę 
had, by very extraordinary and unuſual rains, bei 
overflowed ; forty ſeven ſquadrons, and eight battaſi- 


ons were ' ſhut up by the waters, without bread or 


forage. The duke de Noailles ſtruggled againſt thi 
fury of the elements; his friends conjured him to raiſe 
the fiege, but he (till continued it; a cannon- ball fell 
cloſe to him, as he was examining a battery erected 
againſt the Gironelle tower, from which the trenches 
had ſuffered greatly. The duke, when he heard the 
whiſtling of the ball, ſaid to Rigolo, who commanded 
the artillery and was deaf, did you hear this mu- 
lick ?* * I never,” replied Rigolo, give any attention 
to what comes from the enemy, my thoughts are fix- 
© ed upon what we ſend to them.“ 45 4 

When the rains had ceaſed, the lower town was at- 
tacked and carried by ſtorm, and three days afterwards 
the uppet:town ſurrendered upon terms; and Arragon 
was totaſſq; geduced under the obedience of Philip the 
Fiftn. | | 

This action was ſo great and fo important in itfelf, 
flattery fo exaggerated every glorious circumſtance of 
it, the duke de Noai 


« it 
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les had then fo few enemies, that 
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it was thought he would have been created a marſhal 
of France; but madame de Maintenon, who with ar» 
dor ſollicited this reward for her friend, ſaid not a 
word in fayour of her nephew. ern 
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I711.] 11 Flanders the duke of Marlborough, re- 
I é ftrained by the orders of queen Anne, en- 
deavoured in vain to draw marſhal Villars to a battle, 

and only took Bouchain. The whig miniſtry, of 
which Marlborough was the ſoul, was driven out by 
the tories. His friends loſt their employments, and his 
| wife was in diſgrace with the queen. | F 
'1F The Engliſh had begun to perceive that they only 
ſupported the expences of a war, by which they alone 
| hed nothing to gain'; however the article of the trea- 
| ies was preciſe ; an eſtabliſhment muſt be procured 
| for the archduke. The duke of Marlborough had till 
many powerful friends; the offers of Lewis were recent, 
_ he had not by victories acquired a right to rettact 
em. | 2 
Queen Anne was therefore obliged to obſerve the 
ſetiled ſyſtem ; but her council now purſued thoſe 
meaſures through decency, which they had formerly 
purſued through reſentment. England had hitherto 
employed all her forces ; ſhe was now ſparing of them ; 
ſhe had animated the league ; ſhe now contented her- 
felf with ſeconding it; ſhe had diQated all the par- 
ticular tteaties ; ſhe now laughed at the project of in- 

vading and dividing France. 

The queen, delivered from the tyranny of the 

dutcheſs of Marlborough“, and wholly ſwayed by 
| the 
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The author of the age of Lewis the Fourteenth at- 
tributes the dutcheſs of Marlborough's diſgrace to q fe- 
male quarrel about a pair of gloves. See other cauſes 
of it in the dutcheſs of Marlbocough's own Memoirs. 
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the ne be 1724 Maſham, .who was at 
acobite, waited for an rtunity to put an 
jo a war upon which — 2 — had been a- 
larmed. Perhaps ſhe had an eſteem for the pro- 
teftor of bet unfortunate, brother. z pethaps the bo- 
ped that a peace would furniſh ber with expedie 
for re-eſtabliſhing the Stuarts upon the. throne, and 
excluding the foreign Ne ns the act of ſue- 5 
r | „ Jobek 7 N 1 

he death of the emperor wound up this 
bloody tragedy; he left no Ls and the 17 * 
archduke Charles, his brother, Was his April 17. 
only heir. When the duke of Savoy heard 
of this news, he ſhut himſelf up three days, to delibe- 
rate upon the reſolution he ought to take. Queen 

Anne was overjoyed at an incident that was likely to 
give her peace. The princes of the empire, notwith- 
ſtanding that natural averſion which vaſſals alway 
feel for a too powerful lord, acknowledged. the arch- 
duke for emperor of Germany and king of Spain, By 
politicians it was thought that Europe would # 
ver ſuffer another Charles V. The Dutch eith 
through that ſſowneſs in changing their plan of poli- 
ticks, which is a fault peculiar to republicks, or 
through the hope of acquiring the ſovereignty of tze 
Low-Countries, promiſed the Auſtrians to obſerve in- 
violably the treaty of the grand alliancde. 

| When ſurpriſe had given place to refleQion, the 

moſt inveterate enemies of France, perceived that for- 

tune would raiſe again her finking ate, and that po- 

licy made it-neceſſary ſhe ſhould not be abſolutely de- 
preſſed. The archduke Charles united in his perſon 

that power which Lewis XIV. had divided among 

his family. The archduke was now become the ene- 

my of the European ballance, and all its W ongne 

now to join againſt this univerſal monarch, with ſo 

much. the more ardor, as that, in taking arms againſt 

Lewis XIV. they fought for their poſterity, but at 
preſent for themſelves. A million of men had fallen 

to prevent an uncertain event; and the death of one 

man had produced it. | 


: 
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RR The abbẽ Gautier, who carried on his nepotiation 

with vigor at the court of London, enforced theſe con- 

_ "fiderations with all the art 71 2 It was ſaid, 
$ ha 
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that queen Anne's minifters had been bribed by Lewis; 
but 4 a time when France was ſcarce able to ſupport 
her king, how was it poſſible 9 mould find money 
to pay traitors of this high rank 

15 "File contempt which Lewis expreſſed for lord Bo- 


| lingbroke, is a ſufficient proof that he was not in the 


number of his penſioners : a ſervice of that kind would 
have engaged the gratitude of this prince ; nor, could 


all the deteſtation due to treachery have hindered that 


atitude from ſhewing itſelf ; however, if we may 
Ste of Bolingbroke's character by his Memozrs, he 
appears capable of any thing. 


The conferences, which were reſumed by Menager 


and Prior, ended in offered preliminaries, in which 
there was nothing humiliating for France, Lord Straf- 
ford communicated them to the allies, who complain- 
ed of this particular peice, as of a publick infractioh 
of that article in the grand alliance, which admitted 
only a general one, The Engliſh miniſter was more 
certain of being able to force them to ſubſcribe to a 
peace, than of perſuading his own nation to conſent 
GL 3 ibs fr be Fun 
Ml/[̃rlborough, to whom his own intereſts were ve 

recious, and thoſe of human kind very nndifferent, 
breathed nothing but war, and aferted, that this 
peace was diſgraceful to the nation. The ineffectual 
clamours of his party againſt it, were at length redu- 
ced to cavils at the conditions. The duke of Marl- 
borough loſt all his employments : an inconſiderable 
loſs after ſo many glorious and lucrative campaigns, 
and in that happy country where a man is ſtill ſome- 
thing, notwithſtanding the frown of his prince. 

e people did not regret the fall of a citizen, 
whoſe ſword was now become uſeleſs to them, and 
whoſe counſels were dangerous, The wiſe, who. 
admired the hero, but eel pity the man of honour 


only, remembered that Marlborough had been the 


friend of James II. and had cartied his 2 


* 
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him ſo far as to favour his amour wich Mrs. Churchill“, 
his ſiſter, and had rather betrayed than quitted that 
unfortunate prince +, that he had been juſtly in diſ- 
grace with king William; and that, when loaded with 
honours and riches by queen Anne, he had continu- 
ally caballed againſt her. Lin: WORN 3-3 DLAF. 
The congreſs was held at Utrecht; all the princes | 
except Philip V. ſent their miniſters thither. 
They diſputed about trifles, while the articles 1712. 
of 7 rtance were diſcuſſed in the ca- | 
binets of Verſailles and London. Mean time hoſtili- 
ties were continued; the Imperialiſts flattered them- 
ſelves that one ſucceſsful campaign would carry them 
into the heart of France ; and that from thence they 
might dictate conditions of peace, either with the par- 
ticipation of England, or without it. | 

The invaſion, with which the kingdom was threat- 
ened, did not permit the French to indulge hopes from 
preliminaries which a battle would annul. Already 
the earl of Albemarle had made a daring attempt upon 
Arras, and had burned the magazines in the ſuburbs. 
Already prince Eugene had got poſſeſſion of Queſnoi. 
A general conſternation was ſpread over Paris; and 
hy king, ſending for marſhal Villars, thus ſpoke 
to him! | | 

© You ſee the extremity to which we are reduced; 
we muſt vanquiſh or die; let us conclude with one 
bold ſtroke at leaſt; find out the enemy, marſhal, 
and give them battle.” 

Villars, with great emotion, replied, * Sire, this is 
* your laſt army.“ No matter, reſumed the king, 
I do not require you to beat the enemy, but to at- 
* tack them; if the battle is laſt, write to me, and — 
* only: 


. 


1— —„— 


Fitz- James, duke of Berwick, and marſhal of 
France, was the fruit of this amour, 1281 

+ King James uſed afterwards to call him, monfieur 
15 it poſſible, becauſe at the time when this favourite re- 
ſolved to abandon him, it was by thoſe words that he 
expreſſed his aſtoniſhment and indignation againſt ſuch 
as went over to the party of the prince of Orange. 


— 


. 
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© only: give your courier orders to addreſs himſelf 
only to Blouin.“ Villars liſtened to- this ſpeech in 
ſilence, not knowing the king's purpoſe. * I will 
mount my horſe,” continued the king, I will ride 
through the ſtreets of Paris with your letter in my 
* hand ; I know the French ; I will bring you four 
© hundred thouſand men; and with them will I bury 
* myſelf under the ruins of the monarchy.* _ 

Theſe words, which painted ſo well the ardent ſoul 
of Lewis, filled marſhal Villars with' admiration ; he 
took pleaſure in often repeating them,, and introduced 
them in his ſpeech, upon his being received into the 
academy . 

Prince Eugene now inveſted Landrecy, and drew 
his convoys of proviſions from Marchiennes, under 
the protection of his camp at Denain. The duke of 
Ormond, who had ſucceeded the duke of Marlborough 
in his command, ſeparated his troops from thoſe of 
the allies: a ſuſpenſion of arms between France and 
England, for two months, was publiſhed ; and Dun- 
kirk was put into the hands of the Engliſh as a ſecu- 
rity. This incident animated the courage of the 
French, and depreſſed the Imperialiſts. | 

Marſhal Monteſquiou propoſed. to march towards 
Chatillon-ſur-Sambre, in order to deceive prince Eu- 
gene, by threatening to fall upon the camp at Landre- 
cy. Villars, rejected this advice with diſdain, and 
followed it punctually. All his meaſures tended to 
give a falſe alarm to prince Eugene, who fell into the 

are, and was defeated, Denain was ſtormed, Mar- 
chiennes taken, Landrecy delivered, Saint-Amand, 
Douay, Queſnoy, and Bouchain ſurrendered ; and all 
theſe ſucceſſes coſt us leſs than they had coſt the 


enemy. 
: The 


The king, walking with ſome noblemen who were 
going to the army, ſaid to them, If you are beat, I 
© will come to your aſſiſtance: I have the honour to 
© be the oldeſt ſoldier in my kingdom.* * And the 
© beſt,” replied the marquis d'Antin, * : 


. 


e 
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The courtiers, this once by enyy made juſt joined 


with all the officers in attributing the glory of this 


campaign to Monteſquiou. Villars, enraged that the 
merit of the nobleſt action in his life ſhould be thus ra» 


viſhed from him, aſſerted that his rival had been only 


the confident and the miniſter of a ſcheme which he 
had projected. When the king perceived Villars en- 
ter the gardens of Marly, he went to meet him; and, 
embracing him, ſaid, © I am charmed with your con- 
duct; you bave preſerved France. Gentlemen,” 
ſaid Villars, turning to the courtiers, you hear how- 

ever what the king ſay es 9 2 
The French plenipotentiaries no longer treated with 
the allies in the ſtyle of ſuppliants, and in a few con- 
ferences the jarring intereſts of ſo many different prin- 
ces were conciliated. The princeſs Des Urſins, re- 
tarded the ſigning of the treaties, by — = 
ands 


herſelf and her heirs, the entire ſovereignty of 


in the dutchy of Luxembourg, of which the yearly 
rent amounted to a hundred thouſand livres. The 
king of Spain declared, that he would give up the 
Low-Countries only upon this condition. England 
accepted this article; the Dutch were ready” to com- 


ply with it ; but madame de Maintenon, 'who lan- 


r= for peace, prevailed upon the princeſs Des 
rlins to relinquiſh a demand which was likely to de- 
ay Is. ----+ | 

Theſe ſeveral treaties were ſo careleſsly diſcuſſed, 
and expreſſed with ſo little preciſion, that the articles 
of this pacification are at preſent the occaſion of a war. 


The emperor complained of his allies for figning the 


treaties without his participation. He remained firm 
during a whole year in a moderate demand of the whole 
Spaniſh monarchy. Madame de Maintenon, perceiv- 
ing the king to be in great concern for the continuati- 
on of the war, repreſented to him, that this war was 


nothing in compariſon with that which he had lately 


ſupported againft all Europe united. It is not the 

* war for which I am afflicted, replied the king, it 

* is for the miſery of the people. 
The treaty of Raſtat put an end Me 4 


2 


' 


Lind OY Shrek! to ſhew the lady of marſhal: Vil- 
lars how greatly he was fatisfied with the conduct of 
her huſband, who had ſigned it, ſaid to her, Madam, 

my joy is now complete.“ The foreigners in Paris 
were charmed with the harmony which ſubſiſted be- 
tween the monarch and his. ſubjedts. If I could 

love any king,“ qe s an Eoglibman, * 1 late 
this an, 11 02 3 


RANCE muſt neceſſarily be always en ef in 2 
war, either for glory. or religion. When ambi- 
tion ſuffered the haraſed people to breathe again, zeal 
eagerly ſeized the firſt opportunity to deprive them of 
that ſhort tranquillity, Thus blind and greedy mortals, 
inſtead of living happily on earth, paſs their anxious 
days in contending for ſmall parts of it ; or'make uſe 
of the ſtaff, which God has given them for their ſup- 
port, in be N upon themſelves. 
While the Engliſh permitted France to enjoy the 
ſweets of peace, the clergy tore her bowels with a 
war, which rages ſtill. I am now to give an account 
of theſe theological diſputes, which policy by endea- 
vouring to allay, inſtead of deſpiſing them, has ten- 
dered intereſting and important, if any one may be ex- 
pected to write ** on ſuch a ſubject, it is he, 


Dui forti d 1ſratl, 
NM in vogue ni Baal, ni le Dieu d Iſmael. 


Who having left Iſrael, 
Invokes neither Baal, nor the God of Iſmael. 


CHAPTER xxv. 
The death of father de Ia Chaiſe. Father le Tellier- 


HE Janſeniſts, although often condemned by the 

church, had 11] eſe its thunders ; not da- 
-ring.to ſeparate from the holy ſee, nor willing to ſub- 
mit to it, they had received all the bulls, and all were 
"I by them ; their diſtinctions between an _—_ 
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cal and orthodox ſenſe, between air errot in Fa," and” 
an etror in will, had produced that awful filence which” 
a pope; Who was a greater friend to peace than truth," 
had enjoined.” This ſilence was at length broke by the 
two parties, and was condemned by Clement xl. 
A prieſt named Quènel, a diſeiple of St. Cytan and 
of Arnaud, who had deſerted the congregation of the 
oratory, and taken Tefuge- in Holland, publiſhed the 
New Peſtament with moral refleQions. It was ap- 
proved by- ſeveral biſhops, even Innocent XII. to 
whom it was denounced, declared that he found none 
{ of the hereſies of Janſeniſm in it. Cardinal Noailles, 
in a mandate, recommended the reading of it to his 
whole dioceſe. The Jeſuits, finding editions of it 
were multiplied, ſuſpected that the book contained a 
ſectet poiſon, which'in the eyes of ſome ultramontains 
was already very viſible, ſince it put the holy ſcripture” 
into every body's hands. Theſe pious men thought a 
book very dangerous which was inſpired by God. A 
The biſhop of Chartres, tho” he permitted madame 
de Maintenon to read this book, ſaw Janſenius in Que. 
nel, and condemned the Moral Refle& ions. He earneſt- 
y intreated cardinal Noailles to correct his mandate; 
the archbiſhop of Paris thanked him for his advice, 
but did not profit by it. The great Boſſuet had of- 
ten recommended the reading of Quenel's Teſtament ;” 
but whether he foreſaw that it would be condemn- 
ed, or diſcovered his miſtake, he ſollicited cardinal 
Noailles to retra@ his mandate, or to correct the book. 
Madame de Maintenon was alarmed, and conjured 
the cardinal to comply; however, ſhe neither declared 
for the Janſeniſts nor for their enemies ;and when each 
party endeavoured to gain her, her anſwer was, J am 
only a papift ; and this was enough. _ 1 
| Boffuet, being apprehenſive that the cardinaP's pride 
would ſuffer too much from a formal recantation, pro- 
poſed to him to write a preface to the book, in Which 
ſome of the propofitions ſhould be explained. The 
archbiſhop approved of this expedient, 'and Bofſuet 
wrote the preface, which was ſent to Quenel, That 
prieſt, whoſe vanity was ſoothed by the approbation of 
| 8 1 / cardinal. 
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cardinal Noailles, took offence at the biſhop of Meaux's 
. criticiſms, and anſwered 7 that his book had 
no need of any correction; however the cardinal did 
correct a few words init; but the biſhop, of Chartres 
foretold that the hole would be condemned at Rome. 
In the mean time, this book gave a pretence for the 
diviſions that broke out among the clergy. If the cars, 
dinal had been able to prevail with father Quènel, to 
make ſome alterations in his book, his enemies would 
have ſoon raiſed him a more powerful oppoſer. Jan-- 
ſeniſm may poſſibly be a real evil, but this prelate con- 
ſidered it as a hereſy only at court: if it had been con- 
fined to Chalons, or if it had permitted the Jeſuits to 
vern deſpotically at Paris, it would have been or- 
thodox. Lond orb. kailgn: mn axe 
1708.] Several divines demanded. of the pope, the, 
condemnation of the Moral Reflections, which his holi- 
neſs readily granted. Theſe vague cenſares are greatly. 
deſpiſed in France; and this was by the Janſeniſts 
thought ridiculous, and inſufficient by the Moliniſts. 
Hence aroſe thoſe ardent diſputes, thoſ. bitter alterca- 
tions; the prieſts, inſtead of executing the Teſtament. 
of Jeſus Chriſt, uncharitably quarrelled with each o- 
ther concerning that of Quenel. 03d 218.1968 
Father de la Chaiſe bending under the weight of- 
years, and too near the grave to hate with violence, 
eft the cardinal in peace, but both parties formed in- 
trigues to nominate the king's confeſſor. Among the 
clergy, thoſe who owed their preferments to the Jeſu- 
its, deſired to be freed from the yoke which gratitude 
impoſed upon them; and thoſe who had no obligations 
to them, exclaimed againſt the tyranny of an order, 
which expected the molt abſolute reſignation to their; 
will. + 6. hs 
Whoever, ſaid they, oppoſes the ambition of this ſo- 
ciety, is ſuſpected and oppreſſed. - If a prince makes a 
ſecular prieſt his confeſſor, he has only the defires off 
one man to gratify; but if he chuſes a regular prieſt ſor 
that office, he is perſecuted with the ſolicitations of a 
whole ſociety, of all the members who compoſe it, and 
of all ſtrangers who favour it; and the order of the 
Nn | © Jeſuits 
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Jeſuits is more attentive to its ou aggrandizement, 


than any other order: they have monopoliſed all the 
colleges, and the greater part of the ſeminaries ; + ey 
are abſolutely devoted to the „and being maſters 
of all benefices, they neceſſarily become of the 
church, and its tenets. 

To this, their partiſans replied, 41 a prieſt who had 
renounced the world, was to be preferred to a prieſt 
who would have as many intereſted friends as the moſt 
numerous religious order had members; that fince the 
time of father Coton, the Gallican church had been 


well governed, and careful] 7 guarded from errot; that 


the Jeſuits alone, among religious orders, diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by uſeful learning; that leaving to the Do- 
minicans their barbarous pedantry, to the Benediaines 
their heavy compilations, to the Franciſcans theſt ſu- 
perſtition and ignorance, to all the others, their holy 
ſloth, the Jeſuits alone poſſeſſed every 2 neceſſary 
for conducting men to God; that they on | 
in literature, in lating manners, in the art of 
preaching, and the direction of conſciences ; that the 
ambition which was imputed to them, was not a vice 
peculiar to their order, but a human frailty; that a 
capuchin, if he were maſter of the liſt of benefices, 
would ſhew equal ambition; and, in à word, that the 
Jeſuits were hated by none but hereticks. 

Madame de Maintenon was for a ſecular prieſt ; ; bue 
the king's affection for the Jeſuits was ſo 
rooted in his heart, that although ſhe ac- Fan, nog. 


knowledged the force of the cardinal's 


reaſons againſt chuſing a Jeſuit for the king's confeſſor, 
yet ſhe knew they were ineffectual. 

Mean time father de la Chaiſe was preparing himſelf 
fordeath : the king conſulted him concerning his choice 
of a perſon to ſucceed him. The dying Jeſuit wrote 
down the names of three or four fathers of his ſociety; 
and madame de Maintenon ſent this paper to the biſhop 
of Chartres, defiring him. to confer with la Chetardiez 
the curate of Saint-Sulpice, upon it. The king, added 
ſhe, would have a man well born, of an inflexible vir- 
= one who is not ſolicitous * the aggrandiae- 
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ment of his family, nor ſubjected to the mean circum- 


ſpection of concealed ambition. 10 vr 
At that time there was in Paris, a man, born in Vite, 
in-the Lower Normandy, the ſon of an attorney, -and 
author of a book in defence of the Chineſe chriſtians. 
'This man had a mind more turned to intrigue than 
ſtudy, an irreconcileable enemy to the Janſeniſts, whom 
he was continually decrying to father de la Chaiſe; it 
was he who invented the artful fraud of Douay, which 


approached ſo near to the blackeſt treachery. 


His emiſſaties, who were diſtributed in the colleges 
and univerſities, informed him of waar thing it was 
necefſary'he ſhould know, in order to forward his de- 
ſigus. He ſhewed an equal attention to conceal his 


intrigues, as to ſecure the ſucceſs of them; obſcure and 


unnoticed, although during twenty years, 1t had been 
his conſtant endeavour to diſturb the quiet of the king- 
dom, and unfortunately he was a Jeſuit. _ | 
It was on this dangerous and turbulent man, that an 
office. was beſtowed, which required one of the moſt 
virtuous and moſt pacifick to fill it properly. Father 


de la Chaiſe had wrote his name in his lift ; he had in- 


tended to have placed it laſt, but by the artifice of the 
perſon who guided his hand, it was the firſt. 


The king, madame de Maintenon, the biſhop- of 


Chartres, and the curate of Saint-Sulpice, all gave him 
their voices ; the king, becauſe it was the name which 
firſt ſtruck his eyes; madame de Maintenon, becauſe 
ſhe was told, that he had acquired great credit among 
his ſociety by his 23 and great conſideration in 
the world, by his eaſy an 

ſhop of Chartres, with a hope that cardinal Noailles, 
whom he was diſpleaſed to find treated with ſo much 
reſpeQful caution, would be at length vigorouſly op- 


} 
| 


engaging manners; the bi- 


poſed; and the curate of Saint-Sulpice, in complai- 
ance to the three others. Strange, that four perſons, 
ſo wiſe and prudent, ſhould think they choſe a faint, 


when they gave their voices for a firebrand. 
| Father le Tellier was the name of the new confeſſor; 


he was then provincial of Paris, and treated the ſub- 


jecta of his little empire, as he he afterwards * 
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the Janſeniſts: nothing but informations, threats, per- 
ſecutions, and the m 5 — exertions of power 
were heard of. The ſeſuits rejoĩced at his elevation, 
which delivered them from a man, whoſe inventive cru- 
elty might now find u- exerciſe againſt the ene 
mies ot the church. 2 
This new — 100 Kate formed a ——, the” 
members of which were gloomy, vehement, and cruel 
like himſelf. The fathers Doucin, Lallemand, and 
Daniel, all Normans, were at the head of it; and all 
the ſubjects of the ſociety,” who were _ iſned for 
their artiſice, their talents for intri their tur- 
bulence of temper, were admitt — their ain 
ence there was in proportion to their abilities. | 
\ Before this//mbnkifhs council all ſecret — 
were laid, and they judged the whole body of eccleſi· 
aſticks in France. Father de la Chaiſe had never at- 
tempted any thing like it; his confidents were men of 
mild and peaceable diſpoſitions: he had, indeed, op- 
poſed the Janſenifts ; but father le Tellier eftabliſhed 
an inquiſition, purſued a. plan made up of ſecret atts 
and open violence, and with lefs —— father 
de la Chaiſe, had a thoulahd LINE 8 en 
11 
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BAther je Teller, who had a perſonal —— 

' Noailles,: becauſe he had 8 
publiſhing & verſion of the New Teſtament, — his 
on name, aimed ſeveral ſtrokes; at that prelate, 
which were warded off by madame de Maintenon- 
The - cardinal, | either induced by his piety,” which + 
could not ſuffer: the profanation, or ſtimulated by re- 
ſentment, accuſed the confeſſor of ſelliug beneſces. 

* I will; conſent,“ ſaid the confeſſor in his anſtyer to 
the king, to be burnt alive, if this accuſation can 
, be bäh but Ar wage to be burnt, if 
4 a1 wh not \ fine un babe adds "vi 
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Biſſy, Bihop of Meaux, and divine of the court, 
attempted; to reconcile the cardinal and the confeſſor. 
The Jeſuit ſaid, that he muſt either loſe his place, or 
the cardinal muſt fall: the cardinal was not ignorant 
of this ſally of his rage, and anſwered ſome body who 
faid, that the Jeſuits were capable. of every thing; 
No. certainly, for I am ſtill alive... 

In order to ruin the cardinal-effeQually, it was ne- 
ceſſary to make him a heretick; the tenderneſs of his 
conſcience; his ſubmiſſion to the church, and his firm 
attachment to truth, were well known. Le Tellier 
therefore choſe, from among the moral reflections of 
— ſuch as were moſt pious, moſt truly apoſtoli - 
cal; in a word, ſuch as the cardinal could not cen- 
ſure, without extreme diſhonour to himſelf, But to 
denounce» theſe articles to the pope, it was neceſſary 
to e the king to act in the affair; hows 
ever this could not be effected, without the prelates 
could be ptevailed upon to intreat that his ma) 
would condeſcend to become the accuſer bf Quenel. 
The ' biſhops of Rochelle, Lugon, and. Gap, readily: 
conſented to publiſh mandates againſt the Moral Re- 

Heftions; their nephews, who ſtudied in the ſemina- 

ry of Saint-Sulpice, took care to fix them up in e- 
very quarter of Paris, and even over the gate of 
the archbiſhop's palace. | 

The cardinal ordered theſe ſeditious abbes to be 

turned out of the ſeminary. The three biſhops com- 
plained: to the king, and informed againſt. the by 
and him by whom it was defended 2 letter, whi 
was a real libel, was ſoon publiſhed almoſt all the ſo- 
cigties in Paris; joined with the chapter of Notre- 
Dame, in expreſung to the archbiſhop, their indigna- 
tion at this proceeding.” The king, who hated error, 
but diſapproved of all violent and unjuſt meaſures, was 
eatly ſhocked at the extreme animoſity ſhewn by the 
tee ptelates. Cardinal Noailles demanded juſtſce bf 
his majeſty, who promiſed he ſhould have it. The 
eniſts, who fatigued the archbiſhop with their! zea- 
' Tous remonſtrances, perſuaded him to ſuppreſs by a 
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, Madam de Maintenon. 


nu 


mandate of his on, thoſe which his enemies had 


publiſhed againſt him. The king was fo much dif- 


leaſed with the cardinal, archbiſhop, for having ta- 
this ſtep, that he ſent him word, ſince he had 
done himſelf juſtice, he muſt not expect it from 
F -I383- 474 t 3753 Ne 2d \N 3 "ASA 


him. 


The cardinal replied, that ſome diſtinction ought 


to be made between an injury offered to his 7 lou _— 


ſon, and an injury offered to truth, by the mandates 
of the three biſhops ; that he had taken revenge for” 
that which could not be done by the prince; but 
that it was the prince's part to revenge the other. 

Madame de Maintenon, to whom father le Tellier 
had repreſented' this diſtinction as captious and falla- 
cious, at length began to comprehend, that a'biſhop 
had the privilege of publiſhing any mandate in his own. 
dioceſe, without loſing the right of being defended. 
by the laws from perſonal outrages. The bookſellers 


of Paris preſented a petition ta the chancellor, againft 
the proceeding of certain prelates, who had lately co 


demned a Teſtament fo advantageous to their trade. 
The king, being apprehenfive that this quarrel 
would have 
to reconcile the two parties. This pious prince was 
willing to be the arbitrator between them, and re- 
ceived? all their memorials : but diſtruſting his own 
abilities, he had recourſe to the ſuperior wiſdom" of 
the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux and of la Chetardie, WhO 
were deſirous to paſs for neuters in the affair, but were 
far from beiog l The latter, after the death of 
the biſhop of Chartres, was confeſſor to madame de 
Maintenon ; but this place he loſt by his indiſcre- 


tion. Madame de Maintenon had no longer a con- 


flant director; if the king had followed her exam-" 
ple, France would have been bleſt with peace. 

While the dauphin liſtened to the biſhop of Meaux, 
who told him that the archbiſhop of Paris ought to 
ſuppreſs his mandate; to the archbiſhop of Bour- 
deaux, who maintained that this mandate was not 


prejudicial to the epiſcopal authority ; to la Chetar- 
\ K 2 % g die, 


rther conſequences, ordered the dauphin*. / 
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die, who adviſed that the offenders ſhould be puniſh- 
ed, provided the offended party ſolemnly condemn- 
ed the hereſies of Janſenius; to the archbiſhop of 
Cambray, who in all his letters thundered againſt 
the partiſans of Quenel, a defence of Quenel's Me- 
Ræflection by monſieur Boſſuet, late biſhop of 

Meaux, which was publiſhed and difperſed over the 
whole kingdom. | 2 0 
This apology was ſolid and vigorous ; the Jeſuits 
were. thrown into the utmoſt conſternation ; Boſſuet 
was become the church itſelf, and Quenel, defend- 
ed by Boſſuet, could no longer be a heretick. Fortu- 
nately the editor, who was nephew to this father 
of the church, was found to be a good Janſeniſt ; 
he was. accuſed of being the author of the book, 
which be publiſhed under the name of his uncle. 
Thoſe who knew what contempt the great Boſſuet 
had always expreſſed for. Quenel, no longer doubt- 
ed of it. This pious fraud being publickly known, 
all good men were ſcandaliſed at it: certainly the 
partiſans of Quenel ſuſpected that they had not rea- 
ſon and truth on their fide, fince they had recourſe 
to authority and falſhood. _ | : 
At lengh a ſcheme of reconciliation was formed. 
By this ſcheme the mandates of the three biſhops were 
to be ſubmitted to the examination of their metropo- 
litans ; and if they condemned them, the biſhops were 
to write a letter of excuſes and compliments to the 
cardinal, of whom, as a preliminary it was required, 
that he ſhould revoke his own mandate. Theſe con- 
ditions were very hard, and the cardinal did not deign 
to make any anſwer to them. went 

The dauphin, having collected the voices of his 
council, aſſured the . T5 that he ſhould have am- 
ple ſatisfaction from the three biſhops, provided he 
would retract the approbation he had given of Quenel's 
Teſtament. This propoſal was evidently dictated by 
ſather le Tellier; the affair at preſent was to ſuppreſs 
the libel, not to condemn. error. Le Tellier was 
unjuſt, and perhaps aſhamed of taking advantage 
of the *prelate's extreme ſenſibility, to force from 
1 10 him 
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him à diſayowal, and to tyrannize over his con- 
ſcience ; but Why did cardinal Noailles addreſs him- 

ſelf to the king for juſtice, inſtead of complaining-to 

the parliament, who would have condemned the libels 
of his enemies to the flames? whoever has recourſe to 

the ſupreme authority for Juſtice, when the laws can 
afford it him, renounces the protection and the pity of 

the publick. 1 meg nt 


CHAPTER xxvn. 
Falloud diſcovrred, and left unpuniſed. 


SECIS. 111. 11 
Ather le Tellier did not appear in this quarrel, 
which he — his pleaſure ; he 
was employed in forming a plot of greater importance: 
he — the three bilkops to — both cardinal 
Noailles and Quenel to the king. A letter, wrote by 
* abbe Bochart of Saron, unveiled the whole my- 
ery. | 1 0% l 07 
This abbe, formerly a Jeſuit, and then employed as 
a ſpy by the confeſſor, wrote to his uncle the biſhop of 
Clermont, that Quenel's book would be prohibited ; 
that tather le Tellier was collecting from every part 
letters from the biſhops to the king againſt". cardinal | 
Noailles ; that he had already got thirty, and had told 
him that in three days he ſhould have as many more; 
that the moſt inviolable ſecreſy was promiſed to all 
who would engage in this iniquitous affair; and that 
he intreated him to ſign a letter according to the form 
he now ſent him. "Hd Tt 
This form was a ſevere invective againſt cardinal 
Noailles and againſt heretical doctrine: it was tranſ- 
mitted with other papers by the poſt, and taken from 
thence by one of the cardinal's emiſſaries, the trea- 
chery of the abbe Bochart being already ſuſpected by 
the cardinal. 1 | 
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The cardinal depoſited the original of theſe papers 
in the epiſcopal court, and ſent copies of them to the 
king, to the dauphin, and to madame de Maintenon: 

4 the two laſt were not able to contain their indignati- 
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on 3 but the king carefully concealed his ſentiments, 
either becauſe he meditated ſome important blow, or 
becauſe he was already in the ſecret. 1101 155 

As ſoon as they were publiſhed, all, who poſſeſſed 
either piety or honour, exclaimed againſt the abomin- 
able artifices of this cabal. The biſhops complained 
that they were now reduced to the ſingle function of 
ſigning mandates compoſed for them, they whom Je- 
ſus Chriſt had eſtabliſhed the ſole judges of doctrine. 
The Huguenots remembered, That the Holy Gho#t came 
every week in a coffer to the fathers of the council of 
Trent. See, ſaid the libertines, what religion is! hu- 
man credulity requires proper nouriſhment ; our faith 
will never 'be complete ; every day ſome new tenet is 
introduced; and how are theſe tenets made ? by dic- 
tating to our judges what opinions they are to em- 
brace. The Moral Reflections cannot be orthodox, ſince 
he who nominates to biſhopricks has ordered the biſhops 
to declare them heretical; formerly, infallibility was 
Jodged in the council, to- day it is in the pope, to- mor- 
row it will be in the Jeſuits ; and thus will it circulate 
from party to party, till the end of time. 

The Janſeniſts were more vehement; we ſhall never 
be without hereſies, cried they, as long as the enemies 
of St Auguſtin have le Tellier, Bochart, and biſhops 
of Clermont, and they will always have them. The 
Jeſuits can no . deny their ambitious deſigns, 
and their ſchemes for independence; they endeavour 


to divide the epiſcopate, that they may become its 
maſters; they ſport with the juſtice of the king; they 


abuſe his zeal for religion; and perhaps they make 
him an accomplice in the iniquities they project, by 


alarming his conſcience about errors which never ex- 


No one doubted but father le Tellier would be 


diſmiſſed ; many of the Jeſuits were aſhamed of theis 


ſociety. The greater part agreed that the father con- 
fefſor, who, but a month before, had taken God to 
witneſs that he remained neutral in the affair, ought - 
to do penance for having violated the firſt duties of 


religion and morality. * 
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Others ſaid coldly that the crime of father le Tel- 
lier was reſpectable, ſince it was peculiar to ſouls which 
like his, flaming with zeal for the houſe of God, wil- 
lingly ſacrificed their reputation and their conſcience 
to truth. That Janſeniſm, which was continuall 
working under ground, could not be deſtroyed, unleſ 
it was countermined ; and it was very happy for the 
church of France that one prieſt could be found who 
had zeal and abilities enough for all the others; that 
the biſhops, immerſed in pleaſures, had no leiſure for 
compoſing mandates. 
During ſome days father le Tellier was racked with 
the moſt cruel anxiety ; in the king's behaviour he ſaw 
a coldneſs and reſerve. which was a prelude todiſgrace. 
In order to turn afide-the ſtorm with which he was 
threatened, he prevailed upon the abbe Bochart to 
take upon himſelf all the ſcandal of this deteſtable in- 
trigue, The complaiſant abbe wrote to the biſhop of 
Clermont diſavowing the principal ſtrokes in the letter, 
and acknowledging Nis artifice and perjury. fil 
Father le Tellier, doubtleſs blinded by his crime,. 
carried this concerted letter to the king, which, when 
compared with the other, inſtead of clearigg aim, load- 
ed him with accumulated guilt. The king, ſtill more 
blind than his confeſſor, began to doubt whether the 
Jeſuit was really guilty or not. The biſhop of Meaux, 
who had been promiſed ſome rich abbeys by the con- 
feſſor provided he was not diſmiſſed from court, came 
in very ſeaſonably, and told the king that the abbe 
was a pious ſool, who, in his letter to the biſhop of 
Clermont, mentioned the name of the reverend fa- 
"me le Tellier, in order to quicken. the old man's 
The king's countenance became calm and ſerene ; 
he never liked to change his confidants, and to hate 
2 was in his eyes a virtue which compenſated 
or many ſins. He had believed le Tellier to be one 
of his moſt faithful ſervants, he wiſhed to find him in- 
nocent, and he was of an age when credulity as well 
as diſtrult is Gd to excels | . 
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| The dauphin ſeemed to adopt the opinion of hie 
grandfather ; his. indignation againſt father le Tellier 


vaniſhed with the publick clamour ; the courtiers, who. 


alone were capable of awakening the king's reſent- 
ment, had been too much accuſtomed to e all af- 
fairs 1 by cabal and Intrigue, to be long ſur- 
priſed at what the Jeſuit had been guilty of. 
But how ? it will be aſked; how did madame de 
Maintenon behave on this occafion ? ſhe was filent ; 
the father confeſſot ſeemed to her ſo firmly rooted in 
the king's heart, that ſhe thought it impoſſible to force 
him thence. Perhaps.ſhe, was herſelf afraid of this 
ferocious and powerful man; perhaps ſhe believed Dat 
if his office was given to another, the change 'Wou! 
inevitably produce a ſchiſm in the church'; however 
that may be, ſhe abandoned her friend, and poſteiity 
will never pardon her for this inſtance of ' weakneſs, 
She ought to have left to God the care of his church, 
and have given the king a more worthy confeſſor : it 
was not her part to judge whether cardinal] Noailles 
was or was not in error; whether it was neceſſary for 
the ſecurity of religion, that the' biſhops ſhould form 
a league againſt him ; but it was her duty to declare 
herſelf plainly againſt treachery and malice, to make 
the king ſenſible that there was a cabal formed to ruin 
an archbiſhop reſpectable for the holineſs of his life; 


and to repreſent to We how greatly he debaſed 
1 


his dignity, by the exce 


ve confidence he placed in 
a man ſo contemptible. , = Neon 1c: 


When ſhe afterwards concurred in the ſcheme for 


degrading cardinal Noailles, ſhe obeyed the motions of 
her own conſcience, which exhorted her to have no 
further connection with a prelate Who rebelled againſt 
the authority of the church; but when ſhe ſuffered that 
prelate to be oppreſſed by the malice of a factiou 

prieſt, ſhe violated all the ſacred duties of friendſhip, 
which ſuggeſted to her that ſhe ought to declare her- 
ſelf FI againſt his oppreſſor. She indeed prayed 
to God; but what were ſecret tears and fervent pray- 
ers, when courage, reſolution, and arduous ſervices 


were neceſſary ? It is certain that when the waa 
fair 
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fair was candidly examined, probability was for the 
cardinal ; if Je Tellier had had a Soca 86. enen 


have e 1 28 abr e 
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The Tefuits derived of dr privikges: EVE +. 


Ardinal Noailles, till more aſtoniſhed at the in- 

difference the king ſhewed about the intercepted 
letters, than at the wicked purport of thoſe letters, be- 
lieved he owed to the church and to his own dignity a 
publick vengeance for the affronts he had received. 
After conſulting the Lord in prayer he wrote to the 
king, and aſſured him that his Joul was not ſaſe under 
the direction of father le Tellier; he wrote alſo to ma- 
dame de Maintenon, conjuring her by her zeal for the 
king's ſalvation, to take the care of a conſcience ſo pe- 
cious, from that perverſe and malicious man. Theſe - 
1 letters were read, and deſpiſed: father le Tellier 


— dementen to 5 


in 
W Tb bende finding that his qi dd em 
his fallen dignity, which was their own work, reſol- 
ved to deprive the moſt ſeditious amongſt them of the 
privileges of ing and confeſſing. Father Daniel, 
ſuperior of t —— houſe, went to him, and: 
complained bitterly of this interdiction. I thank you 
and your fathers,” ſaid the archbiſhop to him, nen 

« your labours in my dioceſe; I have many eccleſiaſ- 
«* ticks who are without employment, and i have no, 
need of your auxiliary troops.” | 

The greater part. of the Jeſuits .rejviced- at this pu- 
niſhment; ſome, becauſe they hated father le Tellier, 
to whoſe cabal 8 — name of the Norman par - 
ty; others, becauſe ey expected that this event would 
excite troubles, in which they might augment their. 
own credit and influence. 

Father le Tellier was not in the number of thoſe * 
ſuits who were interdicted from exerciſing theſe pow- 


ers. Us acquired new ones; but the king's mind rg 
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| perplexed ;. he ballanced between his archbi- 
and his confeſſor. Le Tellier he fayoured thro” 
inclination ; 'but reaſon was on the cardinal's fide. He 
could not endure that a ſociety he loved ſo much 
' ſhould receive ſo tetrible a blow ; but he would not 

venture to demand favour for them of the cardinal. 

Madame de Maintenon and the duke d'Antin, who 
were witneſſes of the king's uneaſineſs, ſollicited the 
cardinal to ſet his majeſty's mind at eaſe,” by reſtoring 
their former privileges to the Jeſuits ; he/ was inflexible. 
Atlength the king himſelf intreated kim. * When my 
* aſſiſtance was required in temporal affairs, anſwered 
the cardinal, * fuch as impoſts equivalent to the tenth - 

41 „I have always obeyed your majeſty's orders; 

have been the firſt to ruin the clergy with taxes, to 

* preſerve your throne and your dominions ; but the 

© queſtion is now concerning the facraments and the 
power of the keys intruſted to my care, all that is 
moſt aweful and moſt auguſt in religion. Vour ma- 

jeſty is neither permitted to touch the cenſer, nor to 
© demand of me an account of my conduct; and if I 
am reduced to the neceſſity of diſpleaſing you, or 
© of offending oy fg Choiee has been made long 
©a 

4 he king who-v was convinced that he had neither 
the right of judging, nor of interpoſing his authority in 
ſacr 2 id not inſiſt upon the Jeſuits being ad- 
mitted to exerciſe their former powers; and although 
he had ſported with the conſciences of his lay ſubjects, 
he revered the conſcience of his archbiſhop. The dau- 

phin had ſo high an idea of the eccleſiaſtical power, 
— he often ſaid to cardinal Noailles, If an affair has 
© ever ſo little relation to the church, it is without Gs 
* bounds of our juriſdiftion.” 

Theſe rights, ſo frequently violated, would be aware 
I if thoſe in whom they are veſted would ceaſe 
a — to have recourſe to the enen 

rce 


"However, the cardinal's conduct was blamed ; fie 
ſaid, that by interdicting ſo many Jeſuits, he had done 
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done too little: that a man of ſuch ſuperior abilities, 
courage, and even piety, would have made a better 
uſe of his advantages in this diſpute, by ſuddenly alarm- 
ing the conſcience of the prince; and that the favour 
ſhewn to father le Tellier, hewed the cautious reſerve. - 
of a timid courtier. EP 1 ' 
Others ſaid, that the puniſhment” infli on the 
Jeſuits was of too long duration: but the cardinal 
would have ſhortened the time, if he had not been in- 
formed that it was looked upon as a private vengeance 
which he ought to ſacrifice. to the king. A certain 
humorous wit ſent him a petition in favour of the je. 
ſuits, and in the names af old ſinners, who were in 
at diſtreſs by the thorns which the Janſeniſt con- 
feder ſtrewed in the way to heaven. 8 1:4 
Although the archbiſhop had fallen into a kind of 
diſgrace with the king, madame de Maintenon ven- 
tured to have a converſation with him. Moved with 
the misfortunes of the church, and anxious about the 
future, ſhe was free enough to propoſe to him to re- 
ſign his archbiſhoprick. To ſuppoſe that Noailles was 
ſo detached from the world, it muſt neceſſarily be that 
ſhe herſelf was bound to it by very ſlender ties. The 
cardinal, who ſome years before had voluntarily of- 
fered her to abdicate his dignity, rejected this propoſal 
now, and alledged that circumſtances were greatly al- 
tered; that the eyes of the whole church were fixed 
n him; that he would never quit his poſt, which - 
his enemy would quickly give to ſome mercenary; that 
he was ſure his own vigilance would not be leſs than 
that of his ſucceſſor. | ; 
Madame de Maintenon to him the great 
power and influence of father le Tellier. The. cardi-- 
nal told her, without any emotion, that he- was pre- 
pared for whatever might happen; that be. for 
nothing from men; that he would obey the church; 
and would have already interdicted the reading of 
Quènel's book, if the Jeſuits had not attempted. to 
force him to it, by aſſuming the power of maſters over 
the biſhops, whole diſciples only they were. 
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_ Interrupted it, by talking of indifferent chings. The 


that admit laicks into their ſociety; and ſuch as are 


' * 
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Madame de Maintenon, being apprehenſive that the - 
converſation would turn to a diſagreeable explanation, 


cardinal went out of her apartment, convinced that his 
ruin was determined, but that it did not depend upon 
men. . 13,670 

The reader will doubtleſs be aſtoniſhed to find a king, 
ſo remarkable for his love of juſtice, ſacrificing to a Je- 
ſuit a prelate whom the antient church would have en- 
vied theſe latter times the poſſeſſion of. Many perſons 
ſappoſed that the king, by protecting le Tellier, pro- 
tected only a brother of the ſociety he himſelf had en- 
tered into. Some Proteſtant and ſome Janſeniſt hiſtori- 
ans * aſſure us that he was a Jeſuit; to prove it, they 
bring the teſtimony of two blue- coat boys, who were 
preſent when the king pronounced the three firſt vows, 
and of an oſſicer of the chamber, who heard the king 

ronounce the fourth vow to his confeſſor. It was al 

d, that madame de Maintenon was become a daughter 
of the ſociety: it is certain, that from the year 3696; 
ſhe was ſuſpected of being ſo. oo. 
I beſe facts do not appear to be founded upon good 
proofs, but upon the neceſſity there was of explaining 
other facts by them: and thus it is, that in the hands 
of ſuch perſons as ſeek to diſcover the ſecret cauſes and 
motives of every thing, hiſtory becomes a mere ro- 
mance. Among the religious orders, there are many 


thus aſſociated, participate in all the ſpiritual goods of 
tie community. God aſcribes to thęſe ſtrangers the 
merit of the good works of his ſaints, who have more 
than ſufficient to ſecure their own ſalvation. b 
v4 Nis i 114. E558) 
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* gee Anecdotes upon the Conſtitution Unigenitus; 
or The Fournal of the 4bbe Dorſanne: It is the ſame 
work; but pubſiſned under different titles, by the 
fraudulent bockſellers and Janſeniſts of Holland. 
During thirty years it was publiſhed under the title 
of An cdotes, and fix months ago under that of The 
Journal. Nd | Mm 
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In this ſenſe Lewis the Fourteenth may have been a 
Jeſuit ; but he never was ſo ſuperſtitious or ſo weak, to 


have really entered into their order Whatever alcend- 


ancy father le Tellier might have acquired over his 
mind, how-could he perſuade him chat vows, which he 
could not fulfil, could be uſeful to his ſalvation? and 
that the vows of poverty and abſolute obedience were 
not incompatible with his dignity as à king ? It is v 

Poſſible to love the Jeſuits without being a Jeſuit, ſo 
much may be ſaid in their favour; it is alſo very poſ- 


ſible to hate them without wee d much | 
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biſhops of Lugon and Rochelle, intreated the pope to 
be their judge, and at the ſame time accuſed Quenel's 
book of hereſy. The archbiſhop of Cambray had al- 
ready ſent his holineſs his remarks on the book; and 


by the manner in which Clement the Eleventh received 


them, he was convinced that the faith and ſubmiſſion 
of him who had ſo ardently oppoſed the book of 


 Maxims, mann een his had | 


been 


In pokes ef duarinej to be acculod is l ee bo 
condemned. Cardinal Noailles, who foreſaw the de- 


cree, ſoreſaw alſo the danger of it: tho' he but faintl 
oppoſed the biſhop's demands of a bull, by Wbic 


— that father le Tellier would accuſe him © 

| believing in the infallibility of the pope, although fa- 
ther le Tellier believed leſs in it than himſelf: for this 
Jeſuit, having wrote a very bad book, which was twice 
condemned. ſtill perſiſted in declaring that it contain- 
ed ſound doctrine; and to reduce bim to obedience, 


| explication;upow explicaion as necſſry and decrte 


| differences mig be terminated, He was — — 
not , 


upon 
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| HB dauphin, who was always « Blend 10 parry,” 3 
1 not being able to eſtabliſh it in France, adviſed © 
the king to carry this theological war to Rome. The 
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upon decree. , However, his hereſies were not trifles 
like Quenel's ; for he maintained, that it was poſſible 
to be at once an idolator and a chriſtian, © + - 15 
T be dauphin employed his time in affairs of 
Importance; and of a leſs intricate nature. Long re- 
flection upon the errors of his grandfather's reign, diſ- 
covered to him that the ſource of them was in that 
form of government which he had adopted. He was 
ſenſible that all the miſeries of war proceeded from 
the exhauſted condition of the ſtate; aud that the ſtate 
was exhauſted by that great number of oppreſuve e- 
dicts, which the parliament had not been able to op- 
poſe. He therefore reſolved to reſtore one day to this 
auguſt body their former liberty, and by en 
councils, ſtrengthen his own underſtanding : it was dif- 
ficult to make both theſe. projects agree. 
This prince was the hope of the nation, and the 
princeſs his wife was the delight of the court; piety 
Dot rhangadehe tapprraf the one'®, and ye | 


. | * See madame de Maintenon's teſtimony to this truth, 
in a piece which is not inſerted ' among her letters.. 
I do not think I can make uſe of a more efficacious. 
motive to prevail upon you. generouſly to embrace 
a truly (chriſtian life for the reſt: of your days, 
than by propoſing to your imitation the example of 
the dauphin. This prince is almoſt of your age; ever 
ſince he firſt received the communion, we have ſeen 
vaniſh by degrees all thoſe faults which in his child- 
hood had given us ſo much anxious concern for his 
future behaviour. We were ſenſible of the progreſs 
which he made every year in virtue. ' At firſt he was 
rallied by the whole court; he is at length become 
the admiration of the greateſt libertines in it. Af- 
ter dinner he ſhuts himſelf up in his cloſet, and con- 
.* tinues there an hour or two alone. He is conſtantly 
employed in combating his paſſions, that he may cure 
« himſelf intirely of his faults. His piety has produced 
© ſo great a change in him, that from haughty, paſ- 
+ ©: fhonate, and revengeſul, he m 
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faults of the other. The prince and the princeſs placed 
the moſt unbounded confidence in madame de Main- 
tenon. She was the depoſitory of all their cares, their 
joys, their wiſhes, and their deſigns ; they ſubmitted 4 
their little quarrels. to her arbitration ; ſhe cemented 
their union, and improved their mutual tenderneſs, . 
The | dauphineſs was gay; ſhe had a bigh taſte 
the pleaſures of life, and loved gaming. e coquet 
of the court endeavoured to ſnatch her from madame 
de Maintenon ; they furniſhed the cloſet of the-princeſs 


with dangerous books, that ſhe might not be ignorant 


_ 4 * , 
* CTY os 15 


1 — * * 9 


* was paſſionately fond. I aſked him why he had inten- 
«< dicted himſelf this amuſement, the moſt, innocent of 

* all that were to be found in a court; He replied, that 

© he was convinced an eager; deſire of gain was the 

« cauſe of his paſſion, for play; that indeed he. was 
not much concerned when he loſt, but that he was 
« ſenſible of an extreme joy when he won; that this 

« paſſion therefore muſt be founded on avarice,..and 
that what was vicious in its principle, could not, be 
innocent in its effects. mend enen 
The ptinceſs his wife, who knows what ſimplicity 
© there is in his piety, notwithſtanding his fine ſenſe and 

« enlarged notions, ſometimes takes advantage of the 

«* tenderneſs of his conſcience ; for it is always ſuffici- 
ent, if ſhe ſays to him, /f you do ſuch a thing, you 
ewill be. the cauſe of a: great fin ; for 1 ſhall, put myſelf 
into @.p2ffion. * Every kind of deceit and falſhood im- 
preſſes horror upon his mind. He one day anſwered 

« me with a little infincerity, and the next day coming 
to my apartment, Madam, {aid he, J was mean a- 
nough yeſterday to impoſe upon ou; 1 could nat ſleep all 
night, having ſuch an action to reproach myſelf with; 1 
come to ozwn my fault, and te repair it in ſome degree, by 
telling you the-truth. 'Y 238 41s Ad. 1 used 
2 . / 
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of the theory of vice at leaſt ; madame de Maintenon 
uſed: to fill them with books of piety and good morals, 
which diſappeared the next dag. 
The dauphin, paſſionately enamoured of his wife, 
could not bear to be abſent from her a moment ; the 
dauphineſs, diverting (herſelf with his jealouſy, uſed 
ſometimes to ſteal from him: madame de Maintenon, 
by ſeaſonable advice and tender perſuaſion, ſucceeded 
better in recalling her, than the troubleſome ardour of 
her huſband, | Ee b 
She uſed often to chide the princeſs gently for her 
little levities, and often aſſiſted her with money, to pay 
the debts ſhe contracted at lanſquenet. She prevented 
the grandfather's anger, and while ſhe taught the young 
| 5 d i dauphinelf 


By ſome perſons” he is ſuppoſed to be covetous; 
© Hut the numberleſs alms he beſtows in ſecret ſufficient- 
© ly clear him of that charge. Others think his go- 
© yernment will be auſtere and rigid; however he is 
© not inſenſible to joy, nor averſe to amuſement. He 
© ſometimes gives himſelf freely up to it in complai- 
© ſance to the dauphineſs. His virtue, inſtead of ren- 
dering amuſements inſipid to him, give him a quicker 
© 'reliſh-of them, whereas -thoſe who make pleaſures - 
their only employment find none that entirely ſatisfy 
© them. They go from the gardens to the chace; from 
© the chace't6 the play. houſe ; from the play-houſe to 
the opera; from thence to the gaming-table. I wiſh 
s you would obſerve them with attention at the end of 
© each ſucceſſive diverſion ; their languor and diſcontent © 
© will make an emphatick ſermon. You will find them 
© with'forrowful looks and a tone of chagrin, complain- 
ing that every thing was wrong; the play was ill 
performed; the opera was deteſtable; they were ſtiffed 
„With heat in the gardens ; the hounds did not hunt 
© well. Amidſt all theſe difcontented voluptuaries, the 
© young prince is the only perſon who appears gay and 
« ſatisfied, becauſe he has ſpent the greateſt part of the 
day in fulfilling thoſe duties he knows, and in being 
« inſtructed in thoſe that are yet unknown to him. 
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dauphineſs to engage every heart, ſhe ſhewed the moſt 
earneſt attention to preſerve to her that of the king. 
One day, when the princeſs appeared in great per- 
plexity and uneaſineſs, ſhe confeſſed to madame de 
Maintenon that ſhe owed a large ſum, for which ſhe 
was extremely preſſed. She durſt not mention it to 
the king; for the dauphineſs had given him a falſe 
ſtate of her debts, and money was ſo ſcarce, and his 
majeſty was grown fo frugal, that he did not 1 
them, without accompanying his preſent with a little 
reprimand. | Cal un 1298 3 
Madame de Maintenon was moved at the uneaſy 


ſituation of the princeſs. She, borrowed fifteen hun- 


dred piſtoles upon her eſtate, and made up the reſt of 
the ſum with the money ſhe had deſtined for alms, but 
little regretting what ſhe took away from her heirs, 
yet greatly concerned for what ſhe raviſhed from her 
poor. The next day the dauphineſs found twenty-five 
thouſand francks in 4. cloſet, and the following bil- 
let from madame de Maintenon, I ſend you, madam, 

the ſum neceſſary to pay your debts, and ſet your 


mind at eaſe; the only acknowledgment I defire, is 


not to thank me for it. 
At length the princeſs renounced lanſquenet; and 
madame de Maintenon enjoyed the ſucceſs of her cares. 
Her pupil became her moſt faithful friend; and whe- 
ther this pupil made an eſſay of the part of queen, 
which ſhe was ſoon to act, or whether laying aſide 
ſtate, ſhe delivered herſelf up to the eaſy pleaſures of 
ſociety, ſhe gave France hopes of the moſt happy days. 
© I feel my heart enlarge itſelf,” ſaid ſhe to madame 
de Maintenon, in proportion as I am raiſed higher.” 
Not that ſhe was impatient to aſcend the throne : 
by theſe ſentiments ſhe only diſcovered the new taſte 
ſhe had acquired for duties better underſtood by her; 
nor did the king entertain any fears of her ambition; 
he admired her character, charmed with her preſence, 


he forgot all her little errors, and in her ſaw the 


happineſs of his ſor, and in his ſon the felicity of his 
people, 


#1} 7 


Eſcaped 
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Eſcaped from the ſnares of a dangerous world, ſhe 
one day ſaid to madame de Maintenon, © I am now 
© ſenſible, aunt, of the obligations I owe'to you; = 
had patience enough to wait for the maturity of my 
©'reaſon.” . ** | 7 4 M3.» 12 * 
Feb. 1712.) The king had not yet recovered his 
ber for the death of the dauphin his ſon, when the 
auphineſs his grand-daughter was ſeized with a dan- 
gerous diſtemper ®. While her illneſs was inconſider- 
able, ſhe ſaid to one of her ladies, I have it upon 
. my mind that peace will be made, and I ſhall not 
. | ; 
The next day a violent pain in her head, an im- 
us fever, an ardent thirſt, alarmed her phyficians : 
they ordered that ſhe ſhould be twice bled. Madame 
de Maintenon ſcarce ever quitted her bed-ſide ; ſhe 
ſeized the firſt favourable moment to diſpoſe her for 
thoſe religious acts, which are always too long deferred. 
Father de la Rue her confeſſor, propoſed to her to take 
another. Shall I not afflict him,” ſaid the princeſs 
to madame de Maintenon, -* by taking another con- 
feſſor ? © Conſcience cannot be too free,“ replied 
madame de Maintenon. The princeſs then defired to 
have a recollet friar, famous for his learning and au- 
ſtere piety ; and intreated madame de Maintenon to 
aſſiſt her in the examination of her ſoul. | 
Her Jiſtemper hourly increaſed ; the phyſicians were 
ignorant of the nature of it; ſome ſaid it was the 
ſmall-pox, others that it was a malignant fever. The 
king forbid the dauphin to go into the apartment of 
the princeſs : this caution was now too late ; already 
the ſame diſtemper was in his veins ; the unhappy 
dauphin, overwhelmed with grief, love, and deſpair, 
and rortured with the moſt ſhocking ſuſpicions, ſaid 
to Madame de Maintenon, 4h / if her death is haſtened! 
. n—my God ! my God ! I pardon them. | 
The holy ſacrament. was brought from the chappel 
of Verſailles: the king attended it drowned in __ 
T 


All this I copy from madame de Maintenon's 
papers. 
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The dauphineſs, after having received the communion 
with the moſt lively faith, ſaid. to Madame de Mainte- 
Tr * Aunt, I feel myſelf quite different from what 
* 1 was,” 15 

Madame de Maintenon, ſuppreſſing her ſobs, re- 
plied, * You have received your God ; he is your 
* conſolation and will ſoon be your reward. I am 
* ſenſible of no grief, no regret,” added the princeſs 
but for having offended him.“ This ſentiment,” 
reſumed Madame de Maintenon, * is ſufficient to 
* Cure your pardon; bat if health was reſtored to 
you. Ah l' anſwered the princeſs, I would 
conſecrate it to God, and to him alone; but, my 
dear aunt, I am very uneaſy about my debts : the 
* dauphin knows them, I wiſh I might ſee him. lt is 
* impoſlible,* ſaid Madame de Maintenon, you 
have the meaſles.” The dauphineſs then callicg for 
her caſket, ſearched for the liſt of her debts, but her 
ſtrength failing her, ſhe ſhut it again, ordered it to 
be laid at the feet of her bed, and repeating her wiſhes 
to ſee her huſband, ſaid to madame de Maintenon, 
who was drowned in ters * Ah! my dear aunt, 
how greatly you affect me with your grief!!! 

She deſired to ſee the ladies of her houſhold. To 
the dutcheis de Guiche ſhe ſaid, *Farewel!, charmin 
* dutcheſs, to-day a dauphineſs to morrrow nothing. 
Madam de Guiche replied, that God would reſtore 
her to. the prayers of the dauphin. Ah, no,” ſaid 
the princeſs, *© he will try him with this affli&ion ; for 
he afflicts thoſe whom he loves.“ T 

The king was preſent, and freely indulged his grief. 
One of the attendants making the princeſs obſerve it, 
ſhe ſaid, * If I loved himleſs, if I was leſs be- 
* loved, I ſhould die without regret.” She intreated 
the king to pay her debts, to reward her domeſticks, 
and ſometimes to think of her. 1 

Madame de Maintenon, influenced leſs by that 
— with which ſhe was overwhelmed, than thoſe 
entiments of faith which animated her, never ceaſed 
exhorting the princeſs to the laſt moment, to reſign 
herſelf to the will of God. When ſhe beheld her 

77 
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in the agonies of death, ſhe gave free courſe to her 
tears: Suffer me to weep for my child,“ ſaid ſhe 
to thoſe who endeavoured to comfort her; and em- 
bracing the princeſs for the laſt time, ſhe retired to her 
apartment, to weep and pray at liberty. s 
One of the courtiers brought a powder which he 
ſaid had wonderful effects, and related ſome inſtances 
of its efficacy. As all hope was paſt, they did not 
hefitate about giving it to the dying princeſs : this 
medicine brought back her ſenſes ; * Ah ! how bitter 
© this is!” faid ſhe. Madame de Maintenon at the 
news haſtened with eager impatience to her apart- 
och the princeſs ſaid ſome words to her, and ex- 
pired. | : 
The dauphin had paſſed the days and nights in 
prayer, ſomeiimes offering his wife to God, ſometimes 
conjuring him to reſtore her to him: when he was told 
that the fatal ſtroke was given, My God !' cried he, 
« preſerve at leaſt the king.” « 
As he was entering his coach to go to Marli, he 
found himſelf indiſpoſed. The next day he received 
the communion, and went to join the king at Marli: 
he had a ſlight fever, which was attributed to his grief. 
He went to viſit Madame de Maintenon, to whom he 
ſaid ſfighing, * Whether Men have killed her, or God 
* has taken her, I equally adore him in what he orders, 
© and what he permits.” His ſuſpicions were thoſe 
of a tender and unfortunate huſband, who was ready 
to hate every huſband, more happy than himſelf. 
That evening his fever. raged with great violence; 
the phyſicians were apprehenſive that he would 
have the meaſles, but, the fever abating, they pre- 
ſcribed to him nothing but reſt. 'The next day no 
ſigns of malignity were perceived in his diſtemper ; 
and the following day he was ſo much better, that 
they declared they had been cauſeleſsly alarmed : and 
— king went to bed without any uneaſy apprehen- 
ſions. | 
- But at twelve o'clock, the prince feeling himſelf 
ſhake and burn alternately, defired he might receive 
the ſacrament. His phyſicians told him, that his 
diſtemper 
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diſtemper was not eg nes « 1 ſhall be dead,” 
7 lied the dauphin, before it. is brought hither.” 
All who were preſent looked aſtoniſhed upon one 
another, not knowing to what they ſhould attribute 
theſe words. u i” ; 

At midnight the prieſt arrived, and celebrated 


maſs in his apartment. The prince received. the 


communion. with his uſual fervour; the celeſtial bread 
ſeemed to ſoften his pains : but a moment afterwards, 
feeling his bowels torn with, increafing torture, he 
demanded that extreme unction might be given him. 
It was refuſed : he inſiſted upon having it, ſaying, 
that if it was longer deferred, he ſhould, be inſenſible 
when he received it. His ſoul ſeemed to raiſe. itſelf 
towards God; he repeated the name of the dauphi - 
neſs; and by what he ſuffered, judging of her ſuffer- 
ings, he offered his pains. to the ſovereign maſter of 
mankind, and melted with tender grief, over thoſe of 
a wife who was now no more. I burn, he cried, and 
mingling with his confidence in the . merits of Jeſus 
Chriſt, thoſe terrors with which religion inſpires. the 
dying, I burn, he added, * but fiercer fires are felt 
in that place where our ſouls are purified.” - ...... 
The king was ſent for; he had left his grandſon 
well; he returned to his apartment, and found him 
agitated with convulſions, in the wildneſs of a deliri- 
um, in the agonies of death. _ _ .. Fug gar 
At this news Paris was in the utmoſt conſternation;z. 
the holy ſacrament was expoſed ; the ſhrine of Saint-: 
Genevieve was opened; churches were filled with 
innumerable crouds of people; all made vows for the 
preſervation of a prince ſo affectionately beloved: but 
as ſoon as they knew that heaven had already diſpoſ 
off him, every face was overſpread with the deepe 
woe. No man was ever ſo tenderly lamented ; it 
ſeemed as if the whole kingdom was undone; he, they, 
cried, would have reſtored. happineſs to France: the, 
people have loſt their father, and virtue her protector. 
He had placed his chief glory in eſtabliſhing juſtice. 


throughout every part of the om, and in ſecuring, 
would not have 
loaded 
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loaded us with oppreſſive taxes, nor have given us 
up to the caprices of inhuman miniſters : God only 
ſhewed him to us, we ſhould have been too happy to 
have poſſeſſed him. FR 
This ſorrow, and theſe mournful praiſes were heard 
in every other part of the kingdom, where they were 
informed at once of the dauphin's ſickneſs, his danger, 
and his death. All good citizens had flattered them- 
ſelves, that to the reign of a conqueror would ſucceed 
that of a father of his country ; this reign was only 
deferred, and the duke of Burgundy now lives in his 
ſon. _ 4: Wn 
This ſon drew near his laſt moment. His elder 
brother the duke' of Bretagne, aged five years, was 
named Dauphin, and lived but fifteen days afterwards. 
Mamma, faid he to his governeſs, the journey to 
Saint-Denis is not a very agreeable journey.” 

Thus, in the ſpace of ten months, France ſaw the 
deaths of a dauphineſs, three dauphins, ſaw the fourth 
ready to be carried from the cradle to the tomb, and 
the duke du Maine in agonies, bidding the king his 
father a laft farewell, Who cried, And this : muſt this 
be torn from mmm 
Theſe tragical events did not depreſs the king. 
Unhappy in war, unhappy in the diviſions that rent 
the church, unhappy in the deaths of his children, 
he felt the force of all theſe misfortunes with the ſen- 
fiblity of a man, but he endured them like a chriſtian, 
He thought God puniſhed his kingdom for the faults 
of its king; he adored his judge; he appeared as uſual 
in pablick, no murmur eſcaped his lips ; they had 
reaſon to think, that the king would never want 
children while he had ſubjects. 

But notwithſtanding this fortitude, this patient re- 
ſignation, his domeſtick miſeries ſank deep into his 
mind; his blood was corrupted, and he was ſeized 
with 'a kind of melancholy, attended with dangerous 
ſymptoms. Madame de Maintenon endeavoured to 
aſſuage his grief, by baniſhing thoſe cruel loſſes 
| from his memory: but, overwhelmed with mn 
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herſelf, whenever ſhe thought of-thatdauphineſs ſo 
lovely and ſo much beloved; I weep for her,” ſaid 
ſhe, © and I will always for her: and a moment 

afterwards, ſubmitting to the will of provideuct, or 

believing that ſhe fabrirted, ſhe cried, * If God would 
« reſtore her to me, I think I. would ads wad e 
«* ſhe is happy; ſhe is with him.” ? 

From that time ſhe was afflicted with a continual 
fever: but neither her diſorder, nor her waſted ſtren gth, 
could leſſen her aſſiduous attendance upon the kin 
and at Saint-Cyr; ſhe ſeemed. to have one ſoul for 
ſuffering with the extremeſt ſenſibility, and another 
for acting with unceaſing vigour | 

| Thefe precipitate deaths occaſioned ah moſt ſhocks 
ing ſuſpicions; they were atttibured-to poiſon, and the 


author was publickly named. The duke of Orleans, 
they ſaid, had evidently committed crimes, of which 


he only was to reap the fruit; his debaucheries, his 
impiety, his ambition, his hatred to the duke 9 
dutcheſs of Burgundy, were deciſive proofs agai 
him : he had himſelf, they added, -compoſed this þ — 
ſon in his laboratory ; he was univerſally: exectited, 
and it was Joudly-demanded, that he ſhould be bro 
to trial; and that this victim at leaſt, ſhould he fg 
2 to the manes of the princes; and 10 the: publick 
orrow, * | 

Theſe reports, which caluamy MAS and cre- 
dulity received, ſeemed only to deſerve contempt, ſince 
they were founded. on. we. of ah human. 
heart. It was reported, that when the bodies of the 
princes were opened, ſome figns of poiſon were diſco» 
vered: this was falſe. It was c confitſetitly” afſerted, that 
Lewis the Fifteenth owed his preſervation ko an anti- 
dote, which had been brought from Venice; ſag chat, 5 
where it expelled the renom, he had a livid's op rd 
his ſkin ; and this al falfe. ! pt was'p 
that the king had commiſſioned. . 5 Fr 5 5 % 
to procure ſecret informations; and the ir 

ve ſuch an order. ne! a SUVIPRINEI 10 nid 9 
They added, Was d bn ta poſed poi- 
ſoner had been granted, and that the Noor du Heſs 
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of Orleans had prevented the ſigning of it: 1 this ſtory 
was as falſe as it was improbable. The author of The 
Age of Lewis the Fourteenth, who in rejecting theſe 
calumnies, confirms rather than deſtroys them, adopts 
this idle tale, and puts it in the mouth of the marquis de 

Canillac, Who told him, that Homberg, the prince's / 
chemiſt, ſurrendered himſelf priſoner at the Baſtile; 
that che duke of Orleans demanded to be impriſoned; 
and the dutcheſs dowager intreated the as to due 
up her ſon to the laws. 

I lately read thoſe anecdotes! of Valuire's 10 a 
courtier, a cotemporary of the duke's, and well ac- 
2 with the ſectets of the palace; and he aſ- 
ured me, that they were. a ſeries of falſhoods, that 
the marquis de Canillac Was a: man of great pro 
bity, and could not have. been guilty of: affrming 
ſuch untruths. zienten 't 90 

However , that maj be, che king neither accuſed 
nor ſuſpected his nephew and that. circumſtance a- 
lone was, ſufficient: to clear him. The duke of Or- 
leans, Was, perheps, capable of the vices of heroes, 
but not of the crimes of villaias: he was not devout; 
but if delle excludes piety, does it neceſſarily. exclude. 
virtue alſo ? He was nene, but that exceſſive 
ſweetneſs of tempet Which formed his character, 
would have ſtarted ck with horror, at the bare 


idea of overwhelming all France with grief. 
S crime eee Feta les grands eimer. 
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et ok BEA in eee 15 7 no ſigns 
of weakneſs, or, 2 k he, always. ae 5 


| peaceful Calm” of conſcious innocence ; 
J himſelf, appeared as uſual at court, 7 
. * powp. to Saint, Denis. . „ 5 thi; 


f Madam de Maintenon. 27% 
 1This days April: ad. i gg. at eigbi v thath in the morn 
| ing, 4 2 y an order from the hing. I am 

torn from i | friends, my family, and from myſelf. An 
exempt, and a; contmiſſaty eam ned my and tat 
rom amang them, all chat mi g haue am relbtiam to the 
Age of Lewis the Fourteentb. 1 Pledge dictatra 
| 4 verbal procyſe to the n ee abe e added 
authentic pieces that evidenHy prove ieee The > 4 
miniſter will find, be hai been impeſea ub. „ „„ Et 
This day;\Oftober- 12. 1.753; Lan eaſed front the Baſe 
tile.. 1. know. nat yet-the cauſe of thii\ long confraempnt 3 * 4 
but Fare again into the world, I chere ſind an atro- 
| cCious libel again me, under the titla of A Supplement to 

the Age of Lewis the Fourteenth i bie book; Hal- 
D publich, of what by: bigwiece beifen — © 

 eretly. acduſe me to the miniſler 3 that ii, of. hawing\ry- 
neabedit boſe audacious calummies agaiuſt the duke of Or 
which I was. refuting- at tbe very moment when; I 1 

arrefied.. 1 am preparing to anſuver this unjuſt man 

1 owe my injured honour. this. kind, of vengeanch, herr 

"_ We hiftery of madame de Maintenon. 
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Rm mad by ty of e. "and the duke of 
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* "HEN E. ( ihe nomad the f added Geake of fo many - 
b [ces which rather brought po Anja aa 
"thas h of Orleans, | nearer che throne of France, 1 
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| „This anſwer bas been ublites theſe two » lots, 
| under the title of An 4yſwer to tho Supplement us Ihe ge 
of Lewis the Fourteemth. Voltaire, inſtead of, making & 
any: reply, t of cifelſing the injury;: has in ſole of 
his late writings, renewed the ſame calumdies, as if = 
they;had: not been already re futed. Theſe new inſults 
{ have; diſengaged me from the promiſe I made, never to 
a mention him more: Quis tam ferreus, ut teneat ſe f 

Vol. III. L arrived 
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arrived in Madrid, che king of Spain declared, thät if 


the young dauphin died, he would quit Spain for 
France. The duke of Orleans pleaded his right, and 
that of his ſon · in· z the duke of Berry; and demand- 
ed that Philip the Fifth ſhould yield to 1 ee 
50 the throne of Spain. 
All Europe thought the-pretenſions\pf wb dle of 
Oe were abſolutely juſt; the general peace de- 
pended upon thoſe renunciations, Which would pre- 
vent for ever the union of the two monarchies. 
Lewis, who ſaw the little dauphin dying every day, 
wrote repeated letters to Philip, to pre va * n him 
to prefer the hope of ſucceeding tothe crown of France, 
to the poſſeſſion of the crown of Spain. He offered 
him a ſoverkignty which would free him from ſubjee- 
tion, or at leaſt à regency, which could fall upon no 
other than him. Philip was not able to determine his 
choice; theſe propoſals were very advantageous to 
him, but the confideration of his children $ interett 
N him to actept of them. 
The princeſs Bes Urſins win hilt deren 
che fear of ſerving a dethroned queen, and the ho 
of being the favourite of! a Huten of France. T 
Spaniards, who conſidered the letters patents of 
the year 1200, as a violation of the teſtament of 
" Charles the Second, Which by preſerving to Philip the 
Fifth the claims of a Bourbon, gave 75 only a 2 


carious king, i mpatiently _—_— 8 hen 1 5 


King thöd fd ceaſe to be à wisrteg u 

ful right to their monateby. Some 85 0 

at the irgefolution'he Wewed, and not Wind de W 
ternally governed by Lewis the Fourteenth, 2 the 
name of Philip the Fifth, made vows in ſecret for the 
duke of Orleans, whom heaven had often ſeemed to 
promiſe to them, and whom * rens at ne A 
oſs.” + 34%; 

Mean time the oelucelk Des Urins, other! to 8 
ver her health, or to confirm her favour at court by 
a ſhort abſence, went to drink the waters at Barege. 
She travelled with the ſtate of a ſovereign: ſhe had all 
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the haughtineſs, and received all the honours of one. 
She was ſerved by gentlemen belonging to the king : 
ſhe was attended by his guards, twelve of whom were 
always in her ante-chamber as centinels. 1 
This pomp enraged the Spaniards to the higheſt de- 
gree againſt madame Des Urſins, whoſe infolence an 


ride increaſed in proportion as ſhe aſſumed new ftate. 
No perſon blamed her more in ſecret for this conduct, 


than madame de Maintenon, and ſhe only endeavoured 
to excuſe it. Orry came to meet the princeſs at Ba- 
rege, and from 3 ſet out for Madrid, where he 
was more powerful and mote deteſted than ever. Lord 
Lexington arrived there alſo, to preſs for the conclu- 
fion of the treaty between England and Spain. | 
The princeſs Des Urſins h reacunce her Claim to 
a principality in Flanders, only to oblige madame de 
Maintenon ; but ſhe now reſumed that projeR, either 
to ſecure an aſylum for herſelf, in caſe of any reverſe 
of fortune, or becauſe ſhe was deſirous by this ſtep to 
approach nearer to that high dignity, which the death 
of the queen of Spain, who was fallen into a decay, 
ſeemed to promiſe her ambition. * | 

She gained lord Lexington by her inſidious kindneſs, 
and artfully procured theſe words to be inſerted in this 
treaty, The queen of Great-Britain obliges berſelf to pro- 
cure a principality for the princeſs Des Urjans. 

Clement Generoſo, a gentleman of Valencia, who 
was the confidant of the Engliſh miniſter, perceived 
the force of this article, and reproached him with hav- 


+ 


ing exceeded his orders. Lexington, reflecting upon 


what he had done, ran to the palace in a rage, com- 
plained that he had been impoſed upon, and tore the 
treaty, The queen conjured him not to oppoſe the 
elevation of madame Des Urſins; the Engliſhman re- 
lented ; the article was replaced in theſe terms, The 
queen of Great-Britain will employ her good offices 
to procure a principality for the princeſs Des Urſins, 
The form of the king of Spain's renunciation of the 
crown of France, was drawn up; Clement Generoſo 
weighed every ſyllable of it; the ſtates of the kingdom 
L 2 were 
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were ſummoned ; nothing was neglected that could 
give authenticity to this 8, which the common intereſt 
of Europe guaranteed more ſecurely than all theſe pre- 
cautions ; but Philip V. had not yet ceaſed to be a 
Frenchman. During the fifteen days that preceded 
the ceremony, he was obſerved to be penſive and me- 
lancholy. When the moment came that he muſt re- 
nounce his country, he appeared in great concern, and 
when he laid his right hand upon the goſpel to pro- 
nounce the ſolemn oath, he could not retain his tears. 
The perſon who bound himſelf by this act, was the on- 
ly one who believed it valid. It is indeed highly proba- 
ble, ſaid the politicians, that any prince would renounce 
the kingdom of France! On the day when the parlia- 
ment of Paris regiſtered the renunciation of the dukes 
of Berry and Orleans to the crown of Spain, this maxim 
was repeated in every part of the palace, No perſon can 
renounce his right to an inheritance which he is not in im- 
mediate poſſeſſion of. s | 
T be princefs Des Urſins had taken ſuch care to re- 
meve every difficulty to her own advancement, that 
ſhe thought herſelf ſecure. of her RN ; but 
d'Aubigne her agent ruined all in Holland. He of- 
fered that republick advantages in the Indian trade, 
greatly ſuperior to thoſe which had been lately granted 
to the Engliſh. The penſionary of Holland informed 
the queen of England of this offer, who, being greatly 
diſpleaſed with the princeſs Des Urſins. ſaid, * Since 
© ſhe has recourſe to others, I will abandon her.” 
D' Aubigné, deceived by his hopes. preſſed the 
Dutch to conclude this treaty, and received only e- 
vaſive anſwers. Madame des Urſins imputed this 
bad ſucceſs to the arts of Clement Generoſo, and 
cauſed him to be arreſted, under pretence that he 
was born a ſubject to the king of Spain. Orry, 
the miniſter of her revenge, wrote theſe words be- 
low the order, * If he ſhews any Intention of taking 
4 ſanQuary in a church, kill him.“ 


The duke of Berry's death opened thoſe wounds 
Which the lenient hand of peace had already cloſed. 
& The 
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The duke of Orleans now ftood almoſt next to the 
throne. The people made vows for the prefervation 
of the little dauphin, whom France already conſidered” 
as. her father, and Europe as her child, The courtiers 
were apprehenſive that theſe vows would be heard “. 
They ſaid the death of the little prince would deliver 
them from the troubles of a thorny regency ; ſo ſecure 
were they of the invalidity of the oaths of kings, and, 
of the averſion of Lewis XIV. for his nephew. | 
Madame de Maintenon's letters ſhew the anxiety, 
which the delicate conſtitution of this laſt remaining 
branch of the dutcheſs of Burgundy gave her. The 
whole court turned their eyes upon the duke of Or- 
leans. She was the only perſon who neither ſeared 
nor wiſhed him for a maſter : reſigned to the will of 
1 full of hope that God would preſerve this 
aſt bleſſing of her country; and perhaps foreſeeing 
that this child, then ſo indifferent to the court, would 
be one day the idol of France; and that we ſhould 
live under that juſt and happy government, which the 
duke of Burgundy had made us hope for. | 


CHAPTER XXXI, 


The Bull Unigenitus. 


Fe le Tellier was continually deploring the miſ- 
fortunes of the church, and augmenting-thoſe of 
the ſtate. While Quenel's reflections on the New 
Teſtament were under examination at Rome, he pro- 
miſed the king a ſolemn condemnation of that book, 
which the Jacobins haſtened by their ſuffrages, and the 
Jeſuits by their Intrigues. 12 
Only thirty three propoſitions were at firſt denoun- 
„sans L 3 ced z 


n 


Letters from madame de Maintenon to the duke 
de Noailles. ; 
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ced ;- but father le Tellier aſſured the king that there 


were above a hundred which were evidently heretical. 
Ab, Father ! ſaid the king to him, in an accent which 
ſeemed to reproach him for this exaggeration : up- 
on which the father confeſſor ſent to the holy of- 
fice, the extract of a hundred and three hereſies. 
At this news the pope complained of the labour 
the Jeſuits cut out for him; and his miniſter al- 
ledged, that they abuſed the complaiſance of the 
conſulteurs for their ſociety. | 
Cardinal de la Tremouille, who was intruſted 
with the king's orders in the affair, preſſed for the 
examination of Quènel's book ; but firmly perſuaded 
that in an infallible church, truth has no need of 
proteQors, he neither ſollicited the judges in favour 
of Quenel nor againſt him. Several biſhops lament- 
ed the debaſement of the French clergy, from whom 
the cognizance of cauſes, which they had a right 
to judge, were taken from them. The Janfeniſts 
ſought to hinder, or at leaſt defer, the condemna- 
tion of Quenel, by impeaching father Jouvency's 
doctrine upon the independency of king's, to the 
parliament. 

At length, after many artifices, profecutions, and 
delays, the bull was ſigned and publiſhed. Ihe 
king was at Fontainebleau when he he received it ; 
the whole court was tranfported with Joy. No one 
doubted but that peace would be again reſtored to 
the church. Cardinal Noailles read it, and wept 
over the ruins of Jeruſalem. The next day mon- 
fieur Voiſin carried to him the form of acceptati- 
on ; the archbiſhop congratulated him upon his dex- 
terity, in compoſing uniform mandates, and ſome 
days afterwards the prelate publiſhed one, in which 
he forbid the inhabitants of his dioceſe to read 
Quenel's book. The king publickly expreſſed his 
joy for this ſubmiſſion ; and madame de Maintenon 
aſſured the archbiſhop of her gratitude. She was 
ſenſible this ſtep had coſt her friend a great deal, 


and did not perceive that the mandate Rang 
. S 
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the reading: r dat did +884; denn 
it. 


As ſoon. as 2. French trandlation/ of die bull ap- 
| = all Paris ſeemed to have abetted.the doctrine, 
of Janſenins, Some laid, that the bull attacked the 
opinions and expfeſnions of the facher 3 ochets, r 
the holy feriptute was forced out of the hands of 
the faithful. The: new converts exclaimed, that the 
biſhop. of Condom had deceived them +; the philo- 
ſophers maintained, that if one abuſe of truth, ſub- 
jected truth itſelf to the | anathemag of the Vatican, 
zue might be fquad in the Lord's prayer, and“ 

n the apoſtles creed. The magiſtrates. ſaid, that 

if unjuſt excommunications were to tytauniſe over 
eee king would quickly become a ſub- 
ject of the pope; and the libertines declared,” that, 
if they were to hold propoſitions quite contrary to 
| thoſe which were condemned, they would baye a 
ſtrange kind of religion. On evety ſide were heard 
the murmurs of. perſons, whoſe conſciences were 
alarmed, and they may ſtill be heard but if they 
were tolerated. before the bull Was mee they 
are. eee ham that it is. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


be eſembly of the d 


T buſneſs; now 'w8s to give this bull the 
force of a law. The nuncio told the kiog 
that his holineſs, did not doubt but the clergy would 
receive it with all due veneration. Cardinal de 
Noailles and the firſt preſident propoſed the hold- 
ing of provincial aſſemblies. The miniſter aſked - 
the catdinal what would be the reſult of his — 4 ? 
The archbiſhop replied, that he could not ſo long 
8 hand, foreſee the einten of the Woly 


'The king, who was apprehenſive, that if the bull 
was received in one hs 3 and rejected in another, 
4 12937 it 
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it would make 'a ſchiſm in che church, believed that 
an 3 of biſhops, then reſiding in Paris, ot at 
court, would produce unahimity; and that 

vinces would readily conform to the deeifions of the 
capital He accordingly ſummoned the aſſembly,” and 
cardinal de Noailles was preſident of it. 

Twenty. nine biſhops met at the palace of the arch 
biſhop of Paris; the cardinal told them, that formerly 
he had approved of Quenel's book, as containing pi- 
ous inſtructions, delivered with great ſimplicity of 
ſtile, free from the rigour of ſcholaſtick divinity; and 
that if this approbation was a crime, it was the crime 
of ' a biſhop of Chalons, who was revered as a faint ; 1 
of an archbiſhop of Paris, whoſe zealous oppoſition to 
Janſeniſm was well known; of a biſhop of Meaux, 
one of the ſtrongeſt ſupporters of the faith ; of five 
doctors, the lights of the Sorbonne; of twenty pre- 
lates, who had recommended the reading ch it, and 
multiplied the editions. 

This book,“ added the archbiſhop, © was not then 
© become a party book: it is now condemned by the 
pope; I ſubmit to his deciſion. Mankind are liable 

to be deceived, and in this particular, I am more 4 
man than any other. I ſhould have ſooner ordered 
this work to be ſuppreſſed, but I was prevented by 
the outcries of the three biſhops who had leagued 
againſt me. They endeavoured to force the con- 
demnation of this book from me by injurious lan- 
guage, by calumny, and by fraud. Under fijch 
circumftances, what weight could my mandate have 
had? Doubtleſs none; it would neither have been 
honourable for me, nor uſeful to ſound doctrine. I 
can ſubmit to Jawful authority, but never to injuſ- 
tice and oppreſſion : I deſire no triumph but the tri- 
umph of truth ; accuſed, condemned, ente with 
truth, I ſhall always triumph? . ** 

After this ſpeech. commiſſioners were «ppbinted to 
examine the pope's bull. Some of the biſhops earneſt- 
ly wiſhed that it could be received without any exami- 
nation; but the greater part ſaid, that the pope was 
not incorrigible. 1 

Ee 
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The commiſſioners, although choſen by cardinal de 
Noailles, affected to conceal from him the reſolutions 
taken in their office ; cardinal de Rohan, who was the 
Chief of them, obſerved the ſame caution ; the biſhop 
of Chialons difſembled ; Biſſy, biſhop of Meaux, afſum- 
ed great authority in the conferences; he was not 
pleaſed at firſt with the bull, but upon a cloſer exami- 
nation of it, he diſcovered all its beauties. : 

Cardinal de Rohan, who preſided at the conference, 
ſuffered the biſhops to diſpute as they pleaſed, and 
ſeemed. to think that it was beneath his high rank to 
contend about ordinances of faith; his great object 
was 8 pleaſe the court, without giving offence to the 

pe. 

At length he delivered to cardinal de Noailles a 
ſcheme for the acceptation of the bull. This was a 
writing in three columns ; the firſt contained the form 
of the acceptation ; the ſecond, the formula for the 
preſervation of the rights of the kingdom, and of epiſ- 
copacy; and the third, the reaſons for thus accepting 
of the pope's bull. This ſcheme was ſo full of arti- 
fice and equivocation, that cardinal de Noailles eafily 
perceived it was a production of the ſchool of Eſcabar. 

The king, who was apprehenſive that the accepta- 
tion would be protrafted, wrote to the aſſembly, that 
the conſtitution mult be accepted ſimply and pure, 
without any explanation, * Since the king has thought 
fit to deliver himſelf in this manner,” Kid the arch- 
biſhop of Bourdeaux, we have no farther ſubject for 
« deliberation ; the prince is become the head of the 
* Gallican church; but if this church be ſtill free, I 
repeat it again, we cannot accept of the bull but 
with explanations.” n 

Biſſy, biſhop of Meaux, and d'Aubigne, archbiſhop 
of Rouen, had ſolicited madame de Maintenon to ob- 
tain this order from the king. She did not perceive 
how greatly it diſhonoured the clergy; however, ſhe 
would not allow her name to be quoted in the pream- 
ble to a report, in which cardinal de Rohan declared, 
that Boſſuet, late biſhop, of Meaux, had aſſured ma- 
dame de Maintenon, _ his opinion of Quenel's 
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book, was the ſame with that given by pope Cle- 
ment XI. | | ; 

The afſembly till continued to be held, but the 
biſhops now only met in ſmall numbers, and dined at 
the Hotel de Soubiſe ; there, with the glaſſes in their 

hands, in the midſt of luxury and of pleaſure, our 
lords the prelates diſcuſſed the merits of Quenel, 
and the efficacy of grace. Many perſons recalled to 
remembrance thoſe biſhops of former times, who pre- 
pared themſelves by faſting and prayer, for the exami- 
nation of heretical books. 

In theſe epiſcopal entertainments, cardinal de Ro- 
han exerted all the arts of the moſt profound policy up- 
on the minds of his reverend gueſts ; the reſolute he 
intimidated, he animated the fearful, the obſtinate he 
overcame, and the wavering he fixed ; however, eight 
of them would not aſſiſt at theſe conventicles, and re- 
ſolved to ſeparate from the general aſſembly, when 
they foreſaw that the bull would be accepted without 
any limitation. a 

The arguments' they urged in defence of this con- 
duct were, that the bull being obſcure, explanations 
were abſolutely neceſſary ; that the biſhops were to 
judge of doctrine, and not blindly to execute the or- 
dinances of Rome ; and that their preſence could be 


of no uſe in deliberations where they began by deba- - 


ſing the epiſcopacy, and would conclude with conſe- 
crating. by means of their acclamations, the dreams of 
father le Tellier. 

At this news, the king terrified at the bare idea of 
a ſchiſm in the church, acquainted the cardinal, that 
he would not allow either him or his adherents, to ſe- 
parate from the aſſembly; that their deliberations were 
entirely free, but that, this diſunion would perſuade 
the publick they were not ſo. The eight biſhops ſub- 
mitted to the king's orders. 

At length they aſſembled at the palace of the arch- 
biſhop, to hear the report of cardinal de Rohan, by 
which the prelates were to judge whether they ſhould 
reject or accept the bull. He began with ſevere cen- 
ſures of Quènel, then followed an oblique inveQive 
| 8 | againft 


4, 
# » * 
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cardinal Noailles an oſtentatious eulogium on 
—— indirect propoſals for a ne formu- 

long arguments in favour of Moliniſm: by his 

og over the efficagy: of grace in its, own warkings, 
be ſeemed to deny it; an r 

e loye of God was mentioned. N 
Such was the ſubſtance of his ſpeech. which Fr 10 
eloquence-was-greatly admired, though blamed for its 
violence and ſeyerity. It was thought a great hard- 
ſaip upon cardinal de Rohan, to be obli — — to act the 
patt of a vehement lawyer, - inſtead of an impartial 
judge; and it was evident, that he obeyed, with great 
reluctance, the orders he had received from court. 
The harſh and ſevere things which le Tellier had. dic. 
tated, cardinal de Rohan delivered in the entleſt 
_ and with the ok inſinuating air — i 
able. 1 2 
The king, Who was not willing. to be accuſed of 
baving laid any conſtraint upon the aſſembly, intreated 
cardinal; Nqailles to compoſe a form of  acceptation, 
The cardinal obeyed. But this was rejected, becauſe 
be there declared that the biſhops were judges of doc- 
trine, as well as the pope; and that they would not 
accept the bull, but with explanations, to be publiſh- 
ed. in a paſtoral. inſtruction. Rohan propoſed. another 
form ; his was found-too favourable to the authority 
of the pope, and that wrote by cardinal Noailles, was 
too injurious to it. | 

Mean time the entholicks expeRed the deciſion W 
this diſpute with anxiety, and the hereticks with -ill- 
concealed malignity. If - fye poſitions, ſaid they, 
which have been juſtly cenſured, and are confeſſedly 
heretical, have — the church ſo long, what con- 
fuſion may we not expect from an hundred and one 
poſitions; none of which are evidently nn. ad | 
which are all indireQly condemned ? 

The biſhops met again. All agreed to aden of, 
and explain the bull ; but — were for explain 
ing it before it was accepted, and others were for 
accepting it beſces it was __— unn 


lary, 
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of Tours was at the head of thoſe who voted for'the 
Former method; and the archbiſhop of Rouen diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf : e thoſe who fa voured the latter. 

In this mixed aſſembly of eourtiers and true divines, 
there was but one phil lofo pher, and this was the bi 

of Mans. I have not read Quenel's'book,” ſaid he 
but I have heard it greatly commended * thoſe who 
© condemn it now, were formerly none of its: leaſt 
© defenders. I have been alſo informed, that this 
© Quenel is a very good. man: how then s ft poſſible 
© he ſhould have wrote ſo bad a book? On the other 
© fide, it muſt be conſidered that the book is con- 
© demned by the pope; and how could ſo good a 
F pope: grant ſo bad a bull? This contradiction makes 

the affair extremely perplexing. - While ſaints ap- 

_ * plaud on one fide, and a pontiff thunders out cen- 
* ſures on the other, what is to be done? It is my 

opinion that we ought to abandon Quenel, ſince we 
* can do without him, and obey the pope, whom we 
have ſo much need of: but how, it will be aſked, 
© ſhall we reconcile what we owe to truth, with what 
© we ſacrifice to peace? Very eaſily, I anſwer. I 
© have heard ſeveral biſhops, ho have voted before 
© me, declare, that the reading of the Bible ought to 
© be prohibited, becauſe the Bible is obſcure.” I have 
© heard ſeveral other biſhops declare that the bull is 
* obſcure ; it is therefore my opinion that we ought to 
* accept the bull. and prohibit the reading it. 

Cardinal Noailles gave the king an account of all 
that was ſaid and done in the aftembly. The king 
did not ſeem . offended at the oppoſition made by the 
nine prelates; but the next day the cardinal received a 
letter from the miniſter, wherein he was commanded'to 
ſummon the aſſembly immediately, which it was his 
majeſty's pleaſure ſhould no more be interrupted, by. 
the obſtinacy of ſome ill intentioned members. 

All the biſhops met at the palace of the archbiſhop, 
to-conclude this important buſineſs. After the paſto- 
ral letter was read, and before the affair was again 
brought under deliberation, cardinal Noailles declared, 
in his own i name, and in the names of eight biſhops, 

that 
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that they would not vote. The forty" other prefates 
voted'for accepting the Bull ;/a6d all was determined 
in eſs than haff an hour ; 

e catdinal Rohan, as 0 ay FIT Fl to 
9 — Noailles,“ I did hot take my*ref6lution;-til 
| _ ad couiffited the thoſt caſuiſts.* Not did 
ke mine, a pes Noailles, — had conſulted 
01 3 of the le d.. 10 a0 70 Ii odlolo: 
If truth be the as hter of - 
to decide between theſe t/)o men: Cardinal 
defended the rights of wy Gallican church cardinal 
Rohan graſped" at the ric hes of t. Ou im- 
plored of poem —— evangelical faith; the 
other was inceſſantly {61 wm nr grant of abbeys 
from the king Nwale⸗ in -with his. maſt 
and breath the oliergilgf Rome, 
all the bleſſings of a mind at peace with itſelf. Rohan, 
ſupported by royal favour. immerſed in pleaſures, and 
ſatiated with wealth, could neither conceal his anxiety 
nor calm bis Uk — ea 10 ie 7 ni; Dad 
The f ps jeſted upon of faith; 
which hey be i late e be, 12 If we have 
C faith in ſecurity,” {ard the biſhop of Mans, it is 
certain we have not been — Bath about truth. 
When they were aſked why they -had accepted the 
conſtitution, ſome anſwered -* for the ſake of peace, 8 
others by the king s orders. „ Zqotied 
b PR 3 took advantage of theſs free' confeſ- 
ſaid,” that the congregations, by which 
5 bol E been compoſed, were under a reftraint ; 
and that the clergy who had accepted it, were in part 
ignorant and part corrupted. The Jeſuits anſwered 
theſe cenſures, as Arnauld and Nicole had many times 
anſwered the proteſtants, Man deliberates, but it is the 
Holy Ghoft that determines. That pious and learned 
prelates ſhould diſcover the truth is very probable; but 
that light ſhould proceed from the boſom of darkgeſs; 
that an aſſembly of fools and wicked men ſhobld make 
theſe happy diſcoveries, is manifeſtly the finger of God ; 
there is t / myſtery of the doctrine of — ſo 
well calculated by fixing to exerciſe faith, 
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- The cardinal de Noailles was forbid the court ; and 
his eight adherents were ordered to repair to their 
dioceſes. Madame de Maintenon was greatly afflicted 
at this growing ſchiſm, e cardinal as 
a rebel to Goambegiey of 598 church. The Janſeniſtz 
accuſed ber of being luke - warm and inconſtant in her 
friendſhips; bat, on this occaſion, was ſhe. at liberty 
to follow the motions of her own, heart? Was ſhe to 
ruin herſelf with her friend? had ſhe not ſuperior ob- 
ligations to fulfil; than ſuch as aroſe from remote alli- 
ances and P friendſhip? All catholicks conſider 
the voice of the greater number as an pragke. from, hea- 
ven; and; according to this rule, muſt not cardi 
Noailles, when condemned by the pope, condemne- 
by forty. biſhops, condemned by all thoſe judges of 
ſound. doctrine, who either formally, accepted, or ta- 
citly ſubmitted to the conſtitution, be conſidered as an 
enemy to the church? ly here aol 4 
It is not known, what part madame de Maintenon 
had in the acceptation of the bull. Her letters to fa- 
ther le Tellier, Which would have informed us, were 
all burned by father du Halde in the beginning of the 
regency : but whether ſne had obſerved 


it neutrality 
and ſilence, which the moderation of her character, 


and the modeſty of her ſex preſcribed to her, or whe- 


ther-ſhe had yielded to the authority of po 
biſhops, and to her zeal for what ſhe believed to 
truth, it is evident that, after the bull was accept 
by the majority, ſhe was no longer at liberty to protect 
the chief of thoſe who refuſed. to accept it. Her in- 
clination would have led her to eſpouſe that party in 
which ſhe diſcovered the greateſt purity. of manners ; 
her conſcience forced her to join that in which ſhe ſaw 
the greateſt purity of faith. To her cardinal Noailles 
appeared a devout heretick, and cardinal de Rohan an 
orthodox, though-worldly catholick.  - n 
Such as doubt whether, in this affair, ſhe was ſolely 
influenced by principles of piety, I refer to the collec- 
tion of her letters; and to thoſe letters alſo, I refer 
ſuch as ſuſpect this piety to be feigned: her diſcourſe, 
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her ſentiments, her character, were 8 uniform. 
It would be very ſurpriſing if a woman, who wrote on 
this ſubject to ſo many perſons actuated by different 
motives, ſhould have carried artiſice to ſuch a height, 
as 3. to __ any traces of pow! pry —— it 
flible to be a hypocrite during eighty years ? I repeat 
5 let theſe —.— read her letters, and then tell 
7 if che truth could uſe any other language than ſhe 
The king, that he might put the laſt hand to the 
condemnation of Quenel, ordered the parliament to 
regiſter the bull; for it was ſtill believed, that the 
civil power might give the force of a law to a tenet of 
the church. The three attornies- general could not 
agree _ the form in which it was to be regiſtered 
Monſie 


ur Jolly de Fleuri obſerved to the king, that 
letters patents were never given to any eccleſiaſtick 
aſſemblies but ſuch as were compoſed of deputies from 
the provinces, and repreſented the whole body of the 
clergy. * I find,” {aid the king, haſtily interrupting 
him, 10 you are only come to — obſtacles to 
* my will.“ | 8 Wr ME 
The magiſtrate inſiſted upon the words, Let us enjoin 
the biſhops. be king acknowledged that thoſe words 
were too ſtrong: he ſaw, though confuſedly, that 
thoſe who had inſerted them in the letters patents, had 
made him play the part of a high prieſt : he approyed * 
of the word exhort, which was ſubſtituted inſtead of 
enjoin ; and ſaid to his council, Whatever relates to 
the excommunication explain as you pleaſe, but do 
* not embroil yourſelves with the pope. al 
This was the only article that was ſubjected to the 
examination of the parliament, by whom the pope's 
bulls were regiſtered, not to conſtitute them eccleſfi- 
aſtical or civil laws, but only to atteſt, that they cons 
tained nothing contrary to the maxims of ſtate. | 
Father le Tellier aſſured the king, that all would 
be loſt if the word enjoin was altered, that by this the 
cardinal de Noailies was rendered guilty of high trea- 


ſon, and that the parliameat, without abetting Janſe- 
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niſm, could not reject a term fo neceſſary and effica- 
le a | 
Tue next day the king ſaid to the firſt preſident, ©T 
do not examine whether J have a right to enjoin the 
-* biſhops' to do any thing, but I enjoin you to let that 
Word paſs." * Your council,” replied the firſt preſi- 
dent, will not hear of it.“ I will oblige them,” 
reſumed the king, to refign their employ ments.“ 
Sire, ſaid monſieur Jolly de Fleuri, has your ma- 
« jeſty reſolved upon this? Ves, replied the king, 
I have, and you know my pleaſure.” The cham- 
bers aſſembled ; the Jeſuits had the whole parliament 
on their ſide, but the Janſeniſts had the abbe Pucelle. 

The biſhops who refuſed to accept the bull, publiſhed 
mandates againſt it, which were decried at Rome, 
and defended by their partiſans. There was no need 
to anſwer by writings ſuch as could be refuted by pe. 
remptory orders from the king. Le Tellier was prodi- 

al of letters de cachet, and this violence wat the 
bull more odious. When authority reſolves to do the 
office of the law, it ought neither to be more ſevere, 
nor leſs juſt than the law: then might be ſeen a citizen 
arreſted upon the information of an enemy, treated 
like a ſtate- criminal for opinions in matters of faith, 
condemned without being judged, or judged without 
being heard: and what is ſtill more ſurpriſing, no 
one complained of this abuſe of the ſupreme power ; 
the perſecuted contented themſelves with lamenting 
that-they could-not be perſecutors. 

Paris was overwhelmed with books on this ſubject. 
In ſome it was propoſed, that explanations of the bull 
ſhould be admitted, which greatly diſpleaſed his ho- 
lineſs: and indeed it was highly improper that inferior 
biſhops-ſhould preſume to explain what the univerſal 
biſhop thought fit to leave in obſcurity, 

In others, the poſitions laid down by Quenel 
concerning grace, were by his diſciples a'moſt pro- 
ſed in the ſenſe of Molinos. Quenel, who certainly 
— what he intended to ſay, had a hundred times 


proteſted, that he underſtood them in the ſenſe of 
anſenius. | 
J The 
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The pope, enraged at this rebellion, ſent a brief to 
the king, in which he exhorted him to raiſe his ſove- 
reign arm againſt theſe innovators ; like a tyrant who 
commands his viceroy, to waſte his province with fire 
and ſword. The Janſeniſts were certainly guilty ; but 
to call in the ſecular arm to the aſſiſtance of religion, 
to believe that the prince has a right to fu ana- 
themas with corporal puniſhmetit, is the criminal 
and the moſt dangerous of all hereſies . | t 
The party oppoſed artifice-to violence; 8 
meaſures were uſeleſs, and the proteſtant of 
Europe till rejoices to ſee in the Roman church; ſo 
numerous a flock, deaf to the voice of the ſhepherd ; 
in appearance united to the holy ſee, and inwardly 
ſchiſmatick, ardent defenders'of the infallible tribunal, 
and deſpiſers of the decrees which condemn them: 
obſtinate and incredulous children, who, driven by 
their mother from the houſe, ſtill ſeek to remain there 
for the pleaſure of tormenting her; and who cconfi- 
dently maintain to ber, not rat ſhe- has no right to 
diſinherit them, but that they are not difinhetited by 
her; odious to catholicks, becauſe they too nearly 
reſemble proteſtants, and deſpiſed; by the proteſtants, 
becauſe they are ſtilt too good citholicks; © 1207! | 
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holy ſeripture, Acts of the Apoſtles chap.” xvill; * 
when'Gallio wwas the dip 'of Achaia, the Jews made 
inſurre#ion with one accord againſt Paul, and brought 
him to the judgment-ſeat, ſaying, This fellow perſuadeth 
men to worſhip God contrary to the law. And when 
Paul was about to open his mouth, Gallio ſaid unto the 
Fews, If it were a matter of wrong or wicked learned, 
O ye Jews, reaſon wwould' that I ſhould bear with on: 
but if it be a queſtion of words and names, and of your 
law look to it, 2 Iuuill be no judge: of ſuch matters; 
and he drove them from the judgment-ſeat. | 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL : 


” The legitimate prince auen of th 5 


ER king g. calm and compoſed in be 

thoſe diviſions which raged 1 in his dominions, 
reſolved to ſhelter his natural children from the revo- 
lutions of a regency ; his affection for the duke du 
Maine was nouriſhed by madame de Maintenon, who 
loved that prince as the work of her own hands; and 
was increaſed by thoſe. fatal events, which had almoſt | 
made the royal family extinct, and overwhelmed the 
head, of it with affliction.  ' In the duke du Maine, 
nature now. concentered all that tenderneſs, formerly 


ſhared. among thoſe children which Lewis had unhap- 


pily loſt. 

The two legitimated princes already enjoyed the 
fineſt eſtates, the higheſt employments, and the moſt 
lucrative governments in the kingdom. In the year 
1694, they took rank before the peers, and were. the 
fur ſubjects. In 1711, the king granted them all the 

onours and prerogatives of princes of the blood; and 


the duke of Burgundy made no oppoſition to this grant: 


it was a perſonal right, and no one envied them the 
poſſeſſion of it. 

Lewis had done more than any of his -predecef- 
ſors, yet thought he had not yet * enough. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon was continually repreſentin 
him, that he could no otherwiſe ſecure to his children 
after his death, the enjoyment of thoſe eſtates and 
titles he had beſtowed upon 'them, than by communi- 
cating to them a grandeur which ſhould have its foun- 
dation in itſelf. Madame de Maintenon either would 
not, or durſt not make herſelf queen of Fravce,..a 
yet ventured to make princes of the blood, | 

Pontchartrain the chancellor, to whom the * 
imparted his firſt deſigus in favour of his children, 
— 2 that this ſcheme was directly oppoſite to 2 

rality, 
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rality, and to the good of the ſtate.; that it the 
nation of the nobleſt of its rights, the rights. of dif- 
poſing of itſelf; that it would people the kingdom 
with princes of the blood, whoſe dignity by becoming 
common would be debaſed; that each Frenchman 
would think himſelf injured by it, but eſpecially all 
thoſe great families upon which the choice might ont 
day fall; and laſtly he urged, that ſuch a preheminence 
would _ thoſe to whom it was granted, to e 
ral hatred and contempt. 

The firſt preſident du Memes ſaw leſs difficulties in 
the affair; he anſwered for the compliance of the 
parliament: he ſaid, that the legitimate princes could 

ave no reaſon to complain, fince the princes legiti- 
mated would not be called to the ſucceſſion, but in 
failure of them ; that the royal family could not be 
diſhonoured by a regulation which prevented its ex- 
tinction: the duke du Maine and the count de Toulouſe 
were already, by nature and by cuſtom, princes of 
the. blood. 

July 1714.) The king's council were ſummoned to 
Marli, to deliberate upon this affair. They ſaid that a 
regulation of this nature concerned a matter of ſuch 
high importance, that they did not doubt but the 
had already made all thoſe reflections upon it, that his 
profound wiſdom could ſuggeſt to him: they added, 
that if merit could give a right to the crown, none 
might more juſtly aſpire to it, than thoſe whom oy 
majeſty honoured with his choice. | 

The edi& was accordingly drawn up: in it the 
declared, that to prevent thoſe troubles which m 
neceſſarily happen in the ſtate, if the royal family 
ſhould become extinct, it was his will, that in failure 
of the legitimate princes, the crown ſhould deſcend to 
the duke du Maine; and in failure of him, to the 
n Toulouſe and his deſcendants. | | | The 


* 'The author of the Age of Lewis the Fourteenth, 
who either does not date facts at all, or dates them 
falſly, places this in the year 1715, 
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The parliament regiſtered this unuſual edi, with» 
out any remonſtrance It had never been more nu- 
merous. Nineteen peers gave their voices in favour of 
the edict. The legitimate princes voted for the legi- 
timated. The duke of Orleans did not appear. Mar- 
ſhal Villeroi made no compliments to the duke du 
Maine upon this occaſion. Pontchartrain the chan- 
cellor reſigned the ſeals; but all the reſt ſuffered with - 
out murmuring, this revolt of the ſovereign againſt 
the majeſty of the nation, | * 
The king might have given ſtability to this edict, if 
he had intereſted in its preſervation, thoſe who alone 
had it in their power to attack it. He ought frſt to 
have declared the natural ſons of kings, princes of the 
blood, and the natural ſons of princes of the blood, 
dukes and peers. The edict would then have been 
unjuſt only with reſpe& to the nobleſſe and to the peo- 
ple; and in France what are the people and the 
nobleſle. 1 
The dutcheſs du Maine, overjoyed that the rank of 
her huſband was made equal to her own, no longer 
kept any meaſures with the princes of the blood, The 
latter had a proceſs againſt the duke du Maine. They 
prevailed upon ſome chambers of the parliament, to 
reje& thoſe petitions, in which the legitimate princes 
aſſumed the quality given them by the preceding edict. 
The king, by a declaration, commanded that for the 
future, in all judicial and other acts, they ſhould aſ- 
ſume that quality: and that no difference ſhould be 
__ between them, and the princes of the blood 
Ut was foreſeen, that theſe regulations would not 
long ſurvive the king; but the dangerous conſequence 
of {ſuch examples, the honour of the nation, the ſanc- 
tity of the fundamental laws, required that they ſhould 
then be vigorouſly oppoſed. if it be true that par- 
liaments repreſent the country, the country was then 
betrayed by the -parliaments. The conſervators of 
the people's rights can neither be forced to abandon 
them, nor juſtified by any circumſtances that concur 
to 
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upon them. If reſpect for the will of an 


to 
aged monarch, for the tenderneſs of an unhappy fa - 
ther, permits them to conſecrate injuſtice by their 
ſuffrage, why may they not be allowed to give the 
throne by decree to the uſurper, who ſhould demand 


bas 


it ſword in hand? | 
CHAPTER XXXIV. +, 
The laft auill of Lexis che R e i. 1: 


E W I S approached his end, and but juſt: began 

to love his people. He would no longer ſuffer: 

his miniſters to ſpeak to him of impoſts; he gave a dry 
reprimand to the marſhal de Montrevel, who propoſed 
to his majeſty, that a magnificent ſtatue of him ſhould- 
be erected before Chateau Trompette, expoſed to the 
view of all who entered the Garonne; and a ge 
from the holy ſeripture. inſcribed upon the baſe. When 
he made Voiſin chancellor he ſaid to him, 4 I require 
of you is juſtice and clemency. He: ſeverely; reproved a 
ſecretary of ſtate, who had torn the petition of an 
exile. How, ſaid he, can you refuſe the unhap- 
* py, the conſolation of reading their defence? 
He often repeated, that he wiſhed to live a few, 
years longer, that he might leave to his heir @ people: 
lufly and fat. The evening before he was to make a 
promotion of knights of his order, he ſaid to madame 
de Maintenon, who told him he was going to make a 
great many perſons happy, I am leſs. affected wich 
the joy of thoſe whom J ſhall, oblige, than with the 
8 uneaſineſs of thoſe whom 1 muſt diſa point.“ Nen 
He was now. ſeen to approach the holy ſacra- 
ments with equal regularity and edification; be be- 
ſtowed on indigence, all that money. which formerly 
he waſted, on his pleaſures. -. Every evening: madame 
de Maintenon uſed to read to him that divipe hook. 
in which kings are not flattered: ſhe dwelt upon, 


the moſt affecting paſſages, and hence thoſe. christ TI 


tian refleQtions unfortunately too late ſuggeſted. . He 
54 „ % Ho 1251 Wh 
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was apprehenſive, that France would be ſoon torn 
by inteſtine diviſions, and believed that a wiſe admi- 
niſtration, ordained by his laſt will, would effectu- 
ally prevent them. Although the power of kings ter- 
minates with their lives, yet Lewis the Fourteenth 
had reigned with ſo much glory, that he ſeemed to 
_ acquired the right of ſtill reigning after his 

He had many conferences with madame de Main- 
tenon and monſieur Voiſin upon this ſubject. His firſt 
thought was to eſtabliſh a regent ; divided authority 
appeared to him the greateſt error that could be com- 
mitted in a monarchy, The duke of Orleans was nna- 
nimouſly rejected; he whoſe inflaence it was thought 
neceſſary to repreſs, was certainly not to be truſted 
with power. 1 Fett | # 
The king ventured to propoſe the duke du Maine 
for regent during the minority. The chancellor told 
his majeſty, that ever fince the edict of July, our laws 
no longer excluded the duke from that honour, but 
that our manners were not as flexible as our laws ; that 
France would never willingly obey a prince, who after 
the death of his father, would be no more than a ſub- 
ject, and equal with the reſt; that ſuch a diſpoſitien 
would be conſidered as an injury done to the honour 
of the nation, and would give weight to the pretenſi- 
ons of the duke of Orleans. ; \ AR 
The king, who ſtill thought that no greater misfor. 
tane could happen to the nation, than to be governed 
by the duke of Orleans, propoſed to create him chief 
of the 'councils, and appoint the duke du Maine heu- 
tenant- general of the kirgdom. Voiſin oppoſed this 
deſign alſo: He ſaid that two regents would never 
agree; that either he, who was maſter of thedelibe- 
rations of the council. would become ſo of the army, 
or that he who was maſter of the army, would direct 
as he pleaſed the reſolutions of the council; that an 

vality of power would neceſſarily create jealouly; 
that this jealouſy would interrupt the adminiſtration of 
affairs; and ſrom that interruption, numberleſs "mil- 
fortunes muſt enſue to tl e ſtate. 

He 


1 
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He added, chat by no law of the Kingdom, was the 


creation of a regent during a minority required; that 
the quality of next heir gave a claim to the ſucceſſion, 


but not to the guardianſhip of the young king; that 


the duke of Orleans might, without any injuſtice, / be 
deprived'of 8 and a council of regen- 
| eden 290151 


cy be ſettled for'the a | ING 71247 O1 
The king did not immediately reliſn this form of 
| t. He conceived, that ſovereign authority 
could not refide in a council without being divided; s 
but at length he comprehended that unity of power 
might -reſult from the ſentiments of many, as well as 
from the ſentiments of one fingle perſon. © As ſoon as 
he had adopted this plan, Let us compoſethis-evun- 


eil, he cried,” and let the members of it be ſo ju 


diciouſly choſen, that we cannot exclude one without 
injaring the public.. 
This choice was ſolely dictated by a love for the 


country. The duke of Orleans had the firſt place, 
which was due to his birth. The duke du Maine and 


the count de Toulouſe, fincerely- attached to the ſtate 
and the king ;- Voiſin, wWhoſe proſvund knowledge in 
the laws and the buſtheſs of the ſtate, were umivet- 
ſally acknowledged; Villeroi, one of the moſt honeſt 
men of the court; Villars, the moſt fortunate general 
of the "gb he lived in; d'Huxelles, of an'inflexible 
virtue; Tallard, remarkable for the ſweettieſs of his 
manners; d' Harcourt, the friend of all who were un. 
nappy : theſe were the members vamed by the Ring 5 
the four ſecretaries of ſtate, and Deſmarets, comp! 
troller-general of the finances, the nephew, the 


and the rival of the great Colbert, had deliberative 


voices in this council, before which all affairs were to 
be brought, and decided by a plurality of vote: 
This regulation was ſubject to very palpable icon! 
veniencies ; for, firſt, it is hot poſſible that affaitt Ric 
come under the examination of fo many perſons; 
be ſoon determined; ſecondly, a people who have 
been ' accuſtomed to obey a moriarch, will not eaſily be 
brought to endure the domination of a ſenate ; and, 
thirdly, it was imprudent to offer to an enlightened 
2 f and 
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and diſcontented nation, the model of a new goviern- 
ment, fatal if was oppreſſed by it, and dangerous if 


N 

But the kingi was perſuaded, that the ſecretaries af 
Kate would continue to be maſters each in his own de- 
partment; that che coungil of regency:[ would reſerve 
to themſelves none but affairs of great importance; 
and that ſeveral petty; kings would be; leſs pernicious, 
than the ſovereign authority veſted in a fingle perſon; 
he believed that the flow proceedings of an ariſtocra- 
tick government would better ſuit with a minority, 
than the celerity of the monarchal conſtitution. - The 
king's: chief debgn was to maintain peace,” both with- 
in and without the kingdom; it cannot be denied, but 
that by —— a council of regeney, too numerous 
to be enterprizin 5 too full. of jealouſies to concert ei. 
ther a war abroad, or a revolution at home, he excel - 
lently well anſwered this deſign. This inſtitution, not- 
withſtanding i its faults, was preferable to the plurality of 
councils [afterwards eſtabliſhed,” a ſcheme ſo highly ex- 
tolled by the abbe; de Saint Pierre, and which, when 
ſo unfortunately put into execution, proved that Lewis 
the Fourteenth: has, er difroſted the abilities 
of his nephew. N vs lt 
1 However limited this prince 8 KN So might be, yet 
it was not to be feared that he would extend and abuſe 
it, © By the teſtament, of Lewis, he was, in all the deli- 
berations of the council, in caſe the opinions were di- 
vided, to have to votes. The duke of Orleans *. 
oſten,contrive to male this | privilege neceſſary; he 
might - -iofluence the greater number by the mere gran- 
deùr of bis name; he might intimidate his enemies 
by. threats, always to be dreaded in the mouth of a 

rince ſo near to the ſueceſſion; and ſeduce hers by 

is talents,and. his intrigues. 

There was, a necetity to find a eanntetpoiſes; be 
Abe. du Maine ſeemed the fitteſt perſon to balance the 
duke of Orleans; but as the abilities of theſe two 
princes, were very unequal, the teſtator thought of an 
expedient to ſupp'y the deficiency in his ſon. The duke 


du Maine was appointed independent chief, and ab: 
ſolute 


Home commander of; alt.che-king's-. hoaho|d;tnoops,. 


ſtate excegdgdihis authority, When he of che 
regeney i bus in general it as acknowledged; that Leu. 
is as a father, bad a right to provide for the preſervation 


of Auen de, Nleintem. aas 


aner aver the- Sovernor-. Thus one Had 
1 — genius, the ae +; The : 
9 


e — — 
100 at FO. as 
in eto, recommended 40: 98 | 800 of 
the invalids, the edits 77 duels, che convent of 
Saint Cys,,aud — Yup Ainſt the proteftants. 
The author of the Age of — 9 
preſſes ſome ſurpriſe that the king did not ſecure 
2 

ve been more ſurp: 6 ons. 
By ſuch ſolicitule ae Wald havebappeaed to ba ig- 
norant of de nee eee Sete 
diſintef eſedaeſo, and h N all cher virtues 
doubeful. I be flencs. of - the teſtator concerning che 
wife, with. whoſe participation he made his will, Was 
the fineſt eulogium that couldebe given her. 

This writing was ſent to che parliament, Accompavi- 
ed with an edi, by which they were ardered w 


poi it in the rolls, and not to open t till agen tha. Aingis 


deecaſe This protound ſecracy, gave nο ſor ſuſpi- 
daß that the diſpoſitions in the taſtament were of, 77 
W et. 1 favourable to dhe duk 

0 POT? 
37 1 * "per aid, * king of Erance.co 
not bequeath., his power ;, and that a, tenant of the 


of his grandſon, and as a king for, the ſegurity af che 
kingdom. He could IS new laws, but he might 
eſtabliſh a sovernment conformable to the old. Ami- 
nority is a kind of intertegnum: the ſovereign power 
can never fall into Sev of infancy it is the ſame as 
when the prinee is RN exercale of. it ia very 
different. The per! gts the law, 
and 22 of che — —.— ere. . - 

diothings Was 7 to this teſtament but perma- 

nence and ſecurity of the grandees as were by 
the king appointed for the council of regency, were in- 
Vor. III. M tereſted 
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tereſted in ſeeing” it obſerved ; but not one of chem 
knew that'they D this was a 2 

ye duke du Maine ſounded madame de Mainten 
ES the diſpoſitions of the teſtament, who, vatiqhiſh- 
is importanity, pte vaiſed upon tlie Ling to ſhew 
it oy” * prince and to his brother; upon condition tliat 
00 ſhould act as if they had not ſeen it. 9405 
"The duke du Maine replied; that he was not de. 
Grows of being made acquainted with diſpoſitions, 
which the inviolable ſecreſy that was of him 
would render uſeleſs for him to know: The dutcheſs 


du Maine reproached him with this ill. timed caution: 


to repair it he aſked whether the king had recalled Phi- 
lip; he found he had not, and from thence concluded 
that the duke of Orleans was appointed regent. When 
the dutcheſs du Maine was made acquainted with this 
ſecret, ſhe endeavoured to form an intimacy and friend- 
ſhip between 'kerfelf and the duke of Orleans, who 
"readily entered into her views, bs he ſhould have 
more occaſion for ae 
| he could have for his 
Accordingly the duke of Orleans pft e mar- 
rage between mademoiſelle de Valois his daughter, 
and the prince of Dombes, ſon'to the duke du Maine. 
The duke and dutcheſs du Maine ſhewed no ſolicitude 
to conclude an alliance diſpleaſing to the king, becauſe 
it would unite the chiefs of two families whom good 
"policy required ſhould be kept at a diſtance. 
Madame de Maintenon, being informed of the duke 
du Maine's anxiety, and the pretenſions of the duke of 
"Orleans, repreſented to the king, that no reſpe& would 
'be ſhewn: to his intentions after his death ; if he did 
-not; while he lived, take proper meaſures to reſtrain the 
-inordinate ambition of his nephew. She intreated him 
to aſſemble the members he had named for the coun- 
eil of regency, to cauſe the teſtament to be read to 
them, and make each of them promiſe to preſerve that 
portion of authority which was confided to him. She 
- adviſed him alſo to ſecure the heads of the. parliament 
in the interelt of ms TORE! as alſo i 


U 
7 Inſtead 
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Wr than | 


— .. ˙ . wt. ACorroadiod rs 


The Duke of — 


her for t il the had done, in 


the ance Phill e eee 
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Inſtead of _— theſe which prudence 
fuggeſted, the k ing peed code to W, in 
ot he regul ceremonial at the opening of i, 


opjblined We le Tellier for confeſſor ti the dauphim, 
2 for his preceptor the old biſhop of Frejus; the the hang 
who, at years, found the government of a ſmall 
dioceſe very difficult, and at ſeventy-fix, the manage- 
ment of a great empire very eaſy. 
The duke of Orleans uſed his utmoſt endeavours, to 
diſcover the myſtery ſo carefully concealed” from him, 
and conſequently ſo very unfavourable to his intereſt. 
But the fidelity of thoſe who were intruſted with the 
ſecret, was not to be corrupted : madame de Maintenon 
was Rb 1 and the chancellor could not be 
the alluring promiſes that were made him. 


ed every event; 
and, although unable to one, he ventured to op- 
poſe all. While he employed himſelf in 
the way to ſovereign power, the duke du Maine was 
buſied in tranſlating the Anti- Lucretius. Mou Will, 
3 — * ſaid the dutcheſs his 
wife to him, find yourſe at waking, a member of 
* the academy, and tho enen 
L France. | (41 IPC 254 
CHAPTER v. WER 


3g 


| The afra . 
Tx Spain we minds of the were hi, 
tranquil than in France. Madame Des Urſins till 


continued to be odious to the grandees, and the na- 
tion was extremely enra — Orry, who had per- 
mitted the Engliſh to build a fort upon the Rio de 
Plata, and who was ignorant of every thing but the 
art of amaſſing riches. by th ranges — | 
ſhe was tly regretted by the people; vo 
conſideration of her 
intentions, which were always good. fee 
The firſt woman who offered herſelf to the eyes of 


loſt; 
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loſt ; and this woman was the princeſs Des Urſins. She 
had the honour to ſup with him the evening after the 
queen's death: the palace reſounded with murmurs 


againſt this ſcandalous novelty, the people, 2 
to po upon the prince as a god, were enr 
find him thus openly deſpiſing their prejudices. hey 
had patiently ey the heavieſt impoſts, . could 
not excuſe this indecent ſupper. 

Father Rubio confeſtor to the late queen, and fa- 
ther Robinet confeſſor to the king, were divided in 
their opinions concerning the new- born paſlion of Phi- 
lip ſor madame Des Urſins ; the former maintained 
that it was wholly innocent, the latter declared it 
was an injury to the manes of the queen. 

ITbe princeſs Des Urſins ſuffered them to diſpute, 
and ſoothed herſelf with hopes that her ſtar called her 
to a throne. Already Philip had declared ſome tender 
ſentiments to her ; already ſhe had inſinuated to him 
that ſhe was only fixty years of age. She was con- 
tingally-reminding him of his grandfather's marriage 
with madame de Maintenon, whom he would have 
placed on the throne, ſhe ſaid, if decency, had per- 
"mitted him: and to give herſelf that air of dignity, 
ſo ſuitable to her ambition, ſhe refuſed to attend the 
corpſe of the late queen to the Eſcurial, alledging that 
ſhe had not been of her houſhold, but had lived with 
her in the character of a friend. 

When theſe reports came to Paris, Lewis the Four- 
teenth rejected them as fables: but madame de Main- 
4enon, who had been informed of all the particulars vf 
this ridiculous amour, ſaid to the marchioneſs de Pom- 
padour, who has often repeated it to the abbé , 
the Florentine envoy at Paris, who is ſtill living, I . 
26 faon ſee madame Des Urfies queen of Spain, an 

> / n16t4 

A — hindered the e ee this mar- 

— 4 Madame Des Urſins prevailed upon Philip to 

in the palace of the dube d de Medina-Celi, and to 
enlarge it, by taking in the convent of the capuchin 
friars, that her apartment might have a communica- 
tion * kings. 1 were diſ. 


a — 
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poſſeſſed of their: graves i; the holy ſacrament-w/a taken 
out of the church ; and — uitted 28 
vent, walking in a melancholy procelion- All lad - 
rid exclaimed againſt this act of violence. Philip, ibs- 
ing informed of the cenſures that were paſt upon his con- 
duct, told the princeſs Des Urſins, that thei privat 
interviews gave ſcandal to the people, and int 
her to look out for a wiſe for him. 
Madame Des Urſi as, fallen from the bope of reign · 
ing in her on perſon, was reſolved at leaſt to reign 
in another's. Being then embroiled with the French 
ambaſſador, ſhe entered into a ſtrict confidence and con · 
nection with the abbe Alberoni, an Italian curate, w 
the duke de Vend6me had introduced to ber, 
whom Campiſtron the poet, had introduced to the 
duke de Vendome.” The princeſs Des Urſins con- 
ſalted the abbe upon the choice of a queen for this 
monarch, who was ſo great an enemy to celibacy. Al- 
beroni determined her in favour of the princeſs of 
Parma; he told her this princeſs was weak, eaſy, and 
condefeending, fond of p'eaſure, and inſenfible to am- 
bition. Philip was ſoon brought to approve; the choice 
that madame Des Urſins had made for him. Alberoni, 
by her recommendation, was charged with the cars 
of negotiating this marriage: he departed with many 
proteſtations of inviolable fidelity to her intereſts, but 
with a fixed reſolution to turn her artifices. to his own 
advantage: K . | | 12 Eis 3&2 
Madame Des Urſins was ſoon informed, that the 
— of Parma was of a character very different 
that which Alberoni had drawn of her. Sbe re : 
preſented to the king, that the inſolence of an ambiti. 
ous wife would tarniſn the luſtre of his reign; that the 
affair was not yet concluded ; and that it ougat at leaſt 
to be ſuſpended till he had well conſidered of the cons 
ſequences. Philip wrote inſtantly to his miniſter to 
drop the negotiation. The courier arrived the even- 
ing before that day on which the whole affair was to be 
terminated; Alberoni was as at firſt ſtunned with this- 
unexpected ſtroke ; but recovering himſelf; and having. 
taken his reſolution, wa the courier-whether he 
* - " 3 9 * was 
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was will to live or die? and ordering him not to 
ap rags ama dye Sage ory qi | 
e' princeſs of Parma promiſed the abbe. a 

compence proportionable to the greatneſs of the eſtab. 
tſiliment which he had procured for her, and of the 
affront which: he had ſpared her. Alberoni wrote to 
Spain; that the courier ad arrived too late. The new 
een brought her benefactor to Madrid with her, in 
Su quilicndf wildeut from Parma. When ſhe ar- 
rived at — ſhe took leſſons from her aunt, upon 
the country where ſhe was going to reign., Philip 
came as far as Guadalaxara to meet her, and ſent the 
princeſs Des Urſins to Xadraque to receive her. The 
=_ told her, ſhe was aſtoniſhed at her preſumption in 
aring to appear before her. The — Des Urſins 
delivered her a letter from the king, full of obliging 
compliments to her who received it, and of —— 
her who preſented it. | 

The queen, without _—_ this letter, commanded 
her to leave Spain. Madame Urſins intreated her 
to give her order under her own hand. The order was 
inſtantly ſigned, and given to her, with inſults and im- 
precations, which could only Proceed from the mouth 
of an offended queen. 

The princeſs Des Urſins thus diſgracefully baniſhed, 
departed without any equipage and train, curfing the 
perfidious. Alberoni, the imperious Parmaſan, and the 
weak and credulous Philip. The new queen ſent back 

and father Robinet to France; and the king of 
Spain declared candidly, in an edict, that hitherto he had 
gran his people ill, but would govern them better 

the future. 

Lewis the Fourteenth would not permit madame Des 
Urſins to remain in France. The republick of Genoa 
would not give her an aſylum, and the pope refuſed to 
receive her into Rome. Her letters “ diſplay all her 
weakneſs, her artifices, and her deſpair ; her death was 


N ne _ and ſhe * * to reign. bY 4 


1 ales 'of thele letters will be Se if 
the publick ſhould demand it. 
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er | Sequel of u. auen of the church. 919971 > 
$4) 108053 £1440 bs =. nad ty. 
diert Noaitles,. becher of veing e 
de churchg e paſtoral letter, 
in 2 he promiſed to manifeſt the ſoundneſs of his! 
faith! and to — differences: This letier gave 
ſatis faction to all that read it except Rohan and Biſfy. 
bes rw er who was 9 —. two 8 
conſequences from t 8 tion 
of the cardinals 1 and 
being a divine, ſaid he, I can ſee cogent that the 
* cardinal de Noailles is an beretick. 1 will make 
© uſe of all my authority, to e Fee | 
tion of his ſentiments ?: „ in 1 £990 
Accordingly the king exuſed ſeveral reports to be 
ſpread, that were moſt likely to intimidate the cardinal.” | 
IK 4 -affirmed; that his majeſty would permit the 
nuneio to interp6ſe-his-authotiry againſt this rebel to 
the church ; that the cardinal would be ſummoned in 
— to Rome, ſeized and impriſoned: and all this 
— re, rs to de obſcure; -in à religion 
where even'the holy ſcripture is charged with obſcurity- 
: Cardinal Noailles readily: conſented to make ſome 
alterations in his form of acceptation the remarks 
given in by his enemies. He adopted every reaſon- 
able meaſure which could contribute to the peace of 
the church, wirkodt woundin his own conſcience. 
Cardinal Polignat aſſured the 
of Noailles was abſolutely pure; it the biſhops 
themſelves, who had . the bull; acknowled 
this truth. Vou give me great ſatisfaction by this 
2 A ICE Jam „ $ Bux ad- 
a he, againſt t! How is it >poſhble to 
© ballanee-a e barren the ro yarn Tc JECT 
Sire, replied Polignac, * to ſpeak juſtly! it is not 
© forty againit eight; but rather two againſt eight; for 
the cardinal de Rohan und the biſhop of Meaux have 
been the chief promoters of this di ne... 
Ws M 4 18 


| | _ ; 
at nrg lar Abe 
It was now relolved that the affair ſhould be once 
more carried to Rome. The beute werd rejoiced at 
this news: they did not doubt, but the pope would 
be more moderate than father le Tellier. The biſhop 
of Meaux propoſed that a national council ſhould be 
held, and made A liſtof thoſp perſon;who werg: 19 
the: ſees vacant. hy the; depoſition of „the rehellio 
hope... be sli o HH: oth idoidw ni 
The king, mean time expected With anzious impa- 
tience, the cardinabs paſtoral letter. He received jt at 
length, but did not find it ſuch as cardinal Polignac 
had promiſed him. The cardinal de Bouillon,“ ſaid, 
the king © durſt-preſame; in akind of frenſy, ta tell me, 
& 9 not my ſubject: but the cardinal de Noailles 
brealts in writing the promiſe he has ſolemnly given.“ 
Cardinal Folignac was accuſed af having impoſed 
upon the king. His majeſty is convinced, ſaid ma- 
dame de Maintenon, that cardinal Polignac has con- 
© ceived and given hopes, as light and inſincere as 
© himſelf. The cardinal was greatly affected with this 
charge: he was ſenſible how much be bad fallen in 
the eſteem of the publick, and was anxious to juſtify; 
himſelf, but could not reſolve to ſay any tlüng to the. 
prejudice of cardinal Noailles. The king, Was even 
informed that he attempted to exeuſe him. Mon- 
© ſieur, ſaid Lewis to him, truth is always the ſame; 
* when you are with me, you complain of the arch - 
* biſhop of Paris, and to others you ſpeak very differs 
4 ently: what am I to underſtand by chis 8: e un 
Theſe words threw Polignac-into-the utmoſt eonſter - 
nation ; he went to madame de Caylus, and told her, 
with great emotion, that the king thought him light 
and ſuperficial; that madame de Maintenon ac 
him of inſimcerity; that cardinal Noailles believed him 
falſe to friendſhip; that Rohan and Biſly conſidered 
him as one whom they could cruſh into nothing and 
that by the puplick he was looked upon as one di- 
honoured and undone, 989 Ti» Allg Ne tie 
The king at length reſolved to call a national eoun- 
eil, and ſent monſitut Amelot to Rome | to; ſolicit the 


pope's permiſſion for it, as-if the firſt emperors had 


not 


i 
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not ſummoned cecumenical councils without the pope's 
conſent. Amelot departed, after having received. 
the king's orders, the furious memorials of Biffy, and 
the calm and. modeſt apolozy of Noailles. 
The cardinal de Rohan being apprehenſive. that he 
ſhould loſe the honour of accommodating this affair, 
renewed the proceedings in France : he confided the 
management of it to father Maſſilon, an excellent 
orator, but one who had no great abilities for negg- 
ciation. This father preſented ſeveral forms © . 
ceptation to cardinal Noailles; but in each bis emi. 
nence was required to acknowledge, that he had ap- 
proved a bad book, and con a. good bull. 

| The king intreated Madame de Maintenon to. uſe 

all her endeavours to ſecure the ſucceſs of this new, 
attempt, in which he was not willing to appear ; ſhe 
was aſſiſted on this occaſion by the duke de Noaill 
whoſe partiality no one Ravel, and by the biſhop of 
Meaux, who concealed his from her alone, 
The jeſuits oppoſed the convening a council, whoſe 
deciſions they feared, if free; and believed uſeleſs, 
if otherwiſe. . The biſhop of Meaux again went to 
cringe to the metropolitan, whom he ſought to depoſe z 
he propoſed ſeveral expedients to him, which were 
all refuſed, as tending to the acceptation of the bull. 
* Is it then your intention, ſaid he to the cardinal, 
to humble the ſovereign pontiff ?* - No, replied 
Noailles, © but I will not violate trath”*; 
Valincourt and the abbe Meingoi now undertook 
the affair: they found themſelves without power, 
they treated without frankneſs, and parted without 
ſucceſs. Every day cardinal Roban . propoſed ſome 
new meaſures ; bat, at the moment when all ſeemed 
determined, he would cry, he mult ſpeak: to the king, 
that 7 to father le Tellier; aud nothing was con- 
c J 1 f 6 M Haan i | 45 5 
. The pope had entered; into every poſſible matkod 
of conciliztion 3. no ane leb, believed in his infallibility | 
than himſelf ; but, — pov = long delays, — 
diſpatehed a rigorous brief into France, the purport 
which was to deprive Noailles of the dignity of a 
to M o cardinal, 


This 
chat 


not ſuffer it. ts be pu 
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cardinal, and afterwards to cite him to Rome. But 
before this could be done, it was neceſſary that the 
cardinal ſhould. be alſo deprived of his privileges as a 
Frenchman, and the holy father found no difficulty in 
believing that a king of France could take from a 
eitizen the rights of a citizen, without having con- 
demned him. The next day the pope diſpatched a 
gentle brief, which cardinal Noailles however thought 
evere. l 
ate was now prepared againſt the worſt 
happen tohim ; he was told that he would 
be carried to Conftans, confined in a place Where 
the father confeſſor would be his gaoler, conducted 
to Rome under a ſtrong guard, and impriſoned in the 


| caſtle of Saint-Angelo for the reft of his life. The 


cardinal liſtened to this diſcourſe with the indifference 
of one whom it did not in the leaſt concern. Prin 
The nuncio received another brief, in which the 
archbiſhop of Paris was ordered to accept the bull in- 
fifteen days, upon pain of canonical puniſhment. This 
ſevere brief was accompanied with a letter from the- 
Pope to the king, in which the holy father intreated 
His 1 to ſuffer his nuncio to act uncontrolled in 
this affair. The king anſwered like a protector of 
the laws of his king om, I will not ſufferit; the 
« pope is maſter in his own. ſtates, but not of one of 
my ſubjects.“ However, he was willing that the 
cardinal ſhould be depoſed by the decree of a council. 
But the pope, would not abandon himfelf to a hundred 
evolyes, who, ſaid he, would devour me while alive. 
Cardinal Noailles wrote his mandate; the jeſuits 
condemned it, the pope admired it ; the king would 
liſhed, left it ſhould give offence 
tO his holineſs, and the French were on this occaſion, 
more Ultramontaines than the Ultramontaines them- 
ſelves. When Madame de Maintenon heard this 
news, I comprehend nothing of this affair,” ſhe cried, 


if the cardinal is a Janſeniſt, the pope muſt certainly 


de one alſo. ; | wt: 
The cardinal's enemies were more certain of the 
king's concurrence in their meaſures, than- with ow 


-_ 
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of the council; they drew up a declaration, by which 
his majeſty. as pope of the Gallican church, denonnced 
the puniſhment of hereticks againſt all who ſhould re- 
fuſe the bull. But if the biſhops betrayed the church, 
the magiſtracy defended it. e furt preſident and 
the attorney - general, when they received this decla - 
ration from the hands oof the king, looked: on esche, 
other in an emphatick ſilence. Speak, aid the 
king to them. We are apprehenſiye,'/ replied one of 
them, that your majeſty by. this) declaration, en- 
eroaches upon the authority of the church.) I haye 
done nothing now, replied the king with great ſim- 
plicity, but What I am told I may do and what I have 
? done before.” el vb out 4 "Uh 2 $576 "27 
Tue king's anſwer amounted only t this; ? I have. 
© judged the Huguenotꝭ, therefore I may certainly. judge 
the Janſeniſts.” But, enraged that the parliament ſhould. 
me to queſtion that authority which was invoked 
y the prelates, he ſaid that he would hold a bed of 
juſtice... Voiſin havghtily: threatened the firſt preſident ;.. 
who 7 Do you imagine you are the chancel», 
lor of a king of twenty-five years.of :age-??,: .!;| 
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EWIS, loaded with age and afſflictions, fell into 

a ſwift decay. Madame de Maintenon perceived 

it, was alarmed, yet would not acknowledge to her- 

ſelf her fears. The duke du Maine intreated her to- 

1972 king of the neceſſity there was, chat before 
is death, he ſhould take proper meaſures to render 
Maintenon could not be prevailed upon to undertake 
this taſk, either becauſe ſhe thought his death not ſo: 
near, or that ſhe-was apprehenſive of haſtening it by: 
repreſenting, to a. prince, ; to- whom. Daguaſleay's' op- 


poſition. to the ation had given a mortal wound. 
that, his parliament might. poſſibly fail in. their. obedi-- 
ence. to. his laſt Will. 235486 neee 


* 


\ ; % | | 
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When the king returned from Marly he 0 

- _ _— that ran trace Maintenon — | 

not ut preparing him for eternity. o- 

ec e him bo e This lacraments. It is — 

« eficus etz ſaſd the King, 1 find myſelf very 

« well. e repreſented to him, that he could not 

too e e a pardon from God for his fins 3 : 

and ' reminded him of ſeveral which ſhe? had been a” 

witneſs of. The king made a general confeſſion to” 

his director, and afterwards faid, Nom I am eaſy.” 

He ealled for his caſket, and examined all his 8 
He ordered one to be burnt, n. „This will ſer 
the two miniſters at variance. found a rofary, / 
which he gave to Madame de Maintenon, ſaying 
wit a mile, do not give you this a8 a Such, "ha, 

1 i 4 toten to remember me by.” Reg ? 
His firſt ſurgeon” Fa # @uahared that che timb had 

mortified, und that t . ae hanger any hope. 

He pronounced this ſad ſentence with og fighs, 

, 1 1 then believe me moe * aid eee 

to IAN 1 I. 

Marcchat made too ineciſons with a lancet. The, 
king felt no pain, but fainted. © The phyſicians, 
ſeeing his foi titude, opoſed Aas l. Will 
« amputation ſave my life ?* ſaid the king. Speak 
© freely.” Marcchal replied, that there was little pro- 
bability of it. Well' ſaid the king, if it will be uſe- 
leſs, © why would you'giveme mor pain ? He the 
turned to that fids/ * 6 bed Where Marſhal VIII 
was, ene Adieu, e we muſt 
part. IM nb 44 öde 41 1 et ita} 

At Patis 404 at Coon; they bre 7 
againſt father le Tellier; for daring to let his 
tent die; ſeparated from the communion with his 6 own! 
particular paſtor; ' Theſe murmurs even ren 
madame de Maintetion;- who aſked the k — date 
he had any perſonal etmity-1 mity<to the card 
truly, replied the King, and if he will me . 
5. ſoon enough, I will embrace him, provided he will 
fſubmit to the pope; for I am reſolved to die 4 good 
2 Catholick, as I have lived.“ A courier was inſtants 


ly 


of Ades de sds. 2885 

to the cardinal, mn 

crate — the holy ſacrament. 

Father le Tellier endeavoured to 2 "bis influ 

r 
im 7 A 

duke of Orleans — of Paris ſnould 

be obliged to maintain he: bull. He offered it four 

times, and four times it was reſuſed-. hat aan. 


attendants forbad him to mention again that 
tution which had murdered their ſovereign. 

From the time that the king n with this 
laſt illneſt, madame de Maintenon had cauſed a bed 
to be put up ſor ber in his apartment. She was wits 
neſs to his ſufferings and his fortitude. Her whole foul 
was penetrated with theſe aſteq uent aſpirations : N 
theſe agonies continue ny God ] lift or 
death is equal to me : all 1 implore is the ſaluatiom of my 
foul——T have — to make as a private man, 
but as a 50 di] gay the kingdoms. debts- 
My God, ar wh in 2 but 1 ſafer net | 


_ and that ths mer 1 118 71 1164 8. 
| ordered the. duke du Maine is be called, and. 
confided to him the regulations made in his teſtamant. 
The prince thanked him for the dangerous honour he 
conferred on him ;/ but added, that the duke of Otleans 
would be offended at it. Tou ai be above * 9 
n ben ese 18 | 
He embraced the uke of „ ries 
at: he had always loved. him, and that he would 
by his teſtament that he had not injuted him. 
He earneſtly recommended it to him — 
and good, and to pralarre.to Lewis the Fifteenth 
his Kingdom. Obſen that at this word madame 
de ——— ſighed. Why men ae, 
„I am willing to die, 1 WY 
He ordered the dauphin. to be ee rect en 
I king him in 2 My 3 „ ſaid Ur 
2 bren an Son oft war. four 


* 
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God in die. Conduft yourſelf ſo as to 'be howured 
| by your ſubjefs. Lowe them. I am ęrisvad, added 
he, ſighing. for the' condition I leave them in. A- 
ways follow ſuch councils ' as are moſt moderate. Eu- 
deavour to leſſen the taxes: do what I have been unhappy 
enough nat to have du. Newer forget the obligations you 
bade to madame it Ventadour,' As for me, madam, added 
he, addreſſing hinmfelf to the governeſs of the y | 
prince, I cannot Jufficiently brew how much I am in- 
debted to you. LISLE dh, N bn n a 
The king aſter giving theſe counſels, and making 
this magnanimous Sufeſkiod of the errors of his reign, 
embraced his grandſon twice, gave him his bleſſing, 
and raiſing his ſupplicating hands to heaven, uttered 
an ardent prayer for the young prince, while he 
followed him with his eyes, as he was carried out of 
his partm enn TY IO 
The princeſſes his daughters entered, lamenting. 
aloud, There is no neceſſity for crying thus, ſaid* the 
king to them imiling- Two of them between whom 
a quarrel was then ſubſiſting, were reconciled imme 
diately. The king echorted the duke of Bourbon to 
maintain union in the royal family, and recommend- 
ed to the example of the prince of Conti, the virtues 
of his anceſtors. At, baba: 1 4 o Hold 
After receiving the viaticum, he faid to the car- 
dinals de Rohan and Biſſy, 1 am well 


- 


\ — 
BOD 


of Madam de Maintenon. 


2 
e 
greatly 


rp 15 r 
| himſelf to Villeroi, 7 give you dying, a-ntey mark of my 


confidence ; 1 appoint you governor to the dauphin. You ' 


- 


know by my teſtament, how you are to ad with regard to 
the duke' du Maine. I hope my nephew will live avith 
you as he ought to do woith a man that 1 have ever loved. 
After having recommended the adminiſtration of 
the finances to Deſmaretz, and the foreign affairs to 
Torcy; and de you, monſicur Pantchartrain, added he, 
in a reſolute accent, expedite a brewet; exatth. in tht 
ſame form with that of the late king, for delivering my 
heart to the jeſuits. rnd 35 ay; hoo 

The king took his leave of all his friends and relati- 


ons with a dry eye; but when he took! leave of 


madame de Maintenon he could not reſtrain his tears. 
1 regret nothing but yon, ſaid he to her: [have not 
made you ; but all the ſentiments of affettion and 
efteem, which you have ſo well deſerved, thoſe I have al» 
aways had for you. He ſaid the moſt tender and oblig- 
ing things to her, which ſhe afterwards' committed te 
paper, and joined to her laſt will. And befare all tie 
rinces he added, My only afflickion is to part with you;. 
25 1 bope to ſer you Joon again in eternity s. 
When the pririces were withdrawn, he faid to ther, 
What will become of 'you, ? Tau have-nothing. . I beſert 
you, ſaid the, do not think of me. I am mthing... þ 
raiſed himſelf up in; his bed to embrace her;; but, find- 
| ' LEAST i „e nd 
12228 nne 12 


2 I ſhall not be at the trouble to ref 
falſhood. reported by monſieur de Bouldeus, the king's 
frſt apothecary : he declared that madame de Mainte- 
non, turning to the company, ſaid, #bat « five rendezy 
wous he has given me ! This man-uever lived any: thing 
- but binyclf. * 
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ing his tears ready to flow with violence, he bid her 
obſerve if any perſon was liſtening ; Although, added 
he, wo one can be ſurpriſed, that I ſhould be melted into 
grief at parting with you. N. ado; ws 
He ordered the duke of Orleans to be called, and 
ſaid to him, Nephew, I recommend madame de Mainte- 
nor fe p. Non know the ſentiments I have always en- 
tertained for her. She has newer given me any but good 
eounſels, and 1 repent that I have not followed them all, 
She has been of great uſe to me upon every occafion, but 
eſpecially. to bring me back again to God. Grant all her 
„ newer abuſe your kindneſs. The duke 
of Orleans repeating this converſation, ſaid, in the pre- 
ſence of a relation of madame de Maintenon's, I 
thought at that moment that he was going to declare 


his marriage to me. 48 | | 

The laſt words the king uttered were addreſſed to 
madame de Maintenon ; upon recovering from a faint- 
ing fit that held him a long time, You muft certafuly, 
madam, ſaid he, have fortitude, and great affection 
for me, to remaim here ſo long. Withdraav, I beſeech you. 
1 know what. you muſt ſuffer with ſuch a ſpedt acle before 
your eyes, but I bope all will be foon over. He grew 
delirious ; he no longer knew any one about him, 
Madame de Maintenon returned to her own apartment, 
to weep at liberty for her king, her friend, and her 
buſband, | | > 83 | ; 


: * 


— —ͤ— 
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FT is not to be expected that what follows will be 
either long or” intereſting. What can we ſeek to 
know in the life of madame de Maintenon, when, 
with reſpect to the publick, that life is at an end? 
When Lewis the Fourteenth was no more, ſhe ceaſed 
to be : the publick curioſity neceſſarily ends with the 

erſon who excited it. She is nothing now but a fee- 
ths body, loaded: with years and infirmities, buried in 
a cloiſter, .exhauſted with pain, or languiſhing ina 

bed. Let us bowever have the ſame curioſity as 
the Czar Peter expreſſed ; let us draw the curtain, and 
- is a ADOPT 04S 3 a 
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Malene ds Maint Maintewn exon. retires | to Saint G 
E. king ſtill b d While 1 
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tears vio 2 round t 
duke of Or leans -: * bod the cow de, Maintepon. 1 5 


herſelf, whether ſhe — 8 wait for the laſt mor 

tal ſtroke, or {pare her afflicted heart. this dreadfu 

duty. 2 thought ĩt — not to cloſe, the king's 
ſe.besſelf.to'that p lick 


pete —. — pM Ve 
exceſs, of gi hich cherfg ice Inf 


ſpire,» Her attendance was now no e any uſes. 


hig lenſes, were gone ; he. was ſtruggl; 115 Ts 
ae perbape, but at leaſt 45 d fe 


Every moment 2 aſked nn 
ing the king. ay herſelf 56 PR 6 i 
certaint tre ti - 
1— — to that 2 — * covered Nt 
meu death. - She ſent mademoiſelle alas p, 
if it was true, e e Jew an 


Narſhal Villezoi, who. was the witneſs of wt 5. | 


lent agitations, Ccongured her to retire, ; It is my duty. 
anſwered. ſhe, to, receive his laſt ſigh, and Lhaye ill 
© ſtrength and . enough for that; ſad office. 
Her tears and ſobs ſbewed the want of, that, reſolution 
of which, ſhe boaſted. Alas, madame, ſaid, Villeroi 
10 her, I loſe my benefactor, and can, wi diſpaul- 
* keep my grief within bounds you. loſe the beſt of 
N OE will it be pollibſe for you to reftrain 


yours ? Are you willing that all Ftance ſhould ſee 


Y Ton. deliver, ee up = the firft, tranſports of your 
55 ſortrow e But, xeſumed. me de Maintenon, 


© he {till lives; and perhaps wi wiſh o ſee me once 


more. Alas I cried ſhe, ſobbing, i his laſt Jooks 
* ſhould ſeek me, and find me not. 


The marſhal promiſed her, that, it be once pro- 
; ' nounced 


— — — 
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nounced her name, ſhe ſhould be immediately in form- 
ed of it, and at length perſuaded het to depart : how- 
ever, ſhe inſiſted that the abbe Briderei, her confeſſor, 
ſhould ſee the king, and affure her, that ſhe was no 
longer neceſſary to him. 

She was apprehenſive'of meeting with thoſe inſults | 
which the favourites of deceafed kings generally ſuffer 
from the Pore ſhe therefore went from Verſaill 

to Saint- 5 in marſhal Villeroi's coach, who cauſed 
his own ſervants to eſcort her, and placed guards at 
equal diſtances upon the road : precautions which her 
friend thought unneceſſary while he took them. He 
knew) that if calumny had formerly endeavoured to 
blacken her character, the had filenced calumny for 


many years. All Verſailles was witneſs to her virtue; 


were there any poor there, whom ſhe had not ſuccour. 
ed? any families reduced to ſeeret poverty, whom ſſit 
had not ſecretly ielieved ? Her reſolute piety, in ex- 
Horting the dying king, had been ſo much admired in 
Paris, and in the neighboyring provinces,” that it was 
repeated” from mouth to mo ; She is nen d abi 
Hoe is ant angel. entis IIB! This 9.09 e2 (9 tit Nt 
| eee model WAA. 
mile, who was ever molt "faithfully/atrached ' t& her, 
She wept, but ſhe wept like a chriſtian, * My grief 
is great, ſaid the” to her by the way; + but it is ſoft 
an aqui I ſhall often weep, but my tears will be 
tearb af tenderneſs ;'for;'in the bottom of my heart, 
his "chriſtian death gives me joy. I hate alread 
© offereq a thankſgiving to God for it. From the b. 
s of his Kea, T have never prayed for his 
* life, bur for his ſal vation? 
Some moments afterwards ſhe ſaid. Let us go and 
* weep for him, and, by our prayers, haſten his glory 
in heaven; and again, let us no longer think of 
* any thing but our ſal vation and of doing good works. 
Theſe words were interrupted by floods of tears; and 
mademoiſelle d'Aumale, full of ſympathizing forrow, 
conſidered with wonder a mind naturally firm and re- 


6 
4 
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ſolute, at this moment weak to exceſs,' ſtriving to aſ- 


ſume fortitude, and finding itſelf too exquiſitely tender. 
Ed Des | When 


* 


© houſe loſes its father and its mother. I ſhall ſoon. 
become uſeleſs to it, after having been its ſupport. 
with him for whom we weep.” When ſhe entered, 
her tears and and her groans redoubled. God, and | 
my children, cried ſhe; *ſhall now only poſſeſs me. 
Theſe children paſſed in review before her, to the end 
that every object which could augment her grief might 
be united in that. ſad day. To the. ladies the ſaid, 
Let us employ the remainder of our lives in inſpiriig 
them with that ſolid piety, which the king had . 
* pily acquired, When ſhe named the king, ſhe.co d, 
not reſtrain her tears. She ſaid to madame de Glapion, 


who appeared aſtoniſhed to ſee ſo much weakneſs join». 


ed with ſo much fortitude, © Daughter, one may weep, 
« Gra ble inns riders 
Marſhal Villeroi ſent a, courier to. her every hour,. 
with meſſages concerning the dying monarch. She 
paſſed the night and the two following days in expect - 
ing theſe meſſages, in receiving them, in ebe 
them again, and in deſpair at having received them 
She prayed, ſhe wept, the ſpoke, ſhe Han t only of 
the king, and was wholly regardleſs of herſelf, .. 1. 
Sept. 2.] The king. was dead, and no one durſt. 
inform her of it. At length mademoiſelle d Aumale, 
entered the chamber, and in a mournful accent, ſaid to 
her, Madam, the whole afflicted community is at 
church.“ Madame de Maintenon. roſe immediately, 
went to the choir, aſſiſted at the office for the dead. 
and the next day at the ſervice: tears 0 baye been 
ſuſpected of ſome returning anxiety for herſelf, pray- 


%.- 
4 * * 


ers could not be ſo; in her was not ſeen that deſola- 


= 


tion which uſually attends exceſſive ſorrow ; the ex- 
preſſed no regret for the loſs of her grandeur ; her 18 
uttered no complaint for the cruel future which the 
foreſaw : ſadneſs, was painted upon every face; every, 
thing concurred to augment her affliction, yet ſhe care: 
fully ſuppreſſed every motion which might manifeſt its 
force. The archbiſhop of Rouen and the biſhop of 
Chartres came to mourn. with her. As ſoon as ſhe 


perceived them, the kneeled, and defiring their bene- 
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When the perceived Saint-Cyr, ſhe ſaid, Alas! that 
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diction, faid to them, * T put myſelf into your hands, 
* in all probability I ſhall die there.” The prelates 
raiſed her, confuſed at giving their benediction to her 
_ they fo highly revered. | Pe 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 

» The king's teflament, cancelled. ; 


＋ H E outrage which was erwarte offered to 
the memory of the late king, did not permit a- 


ny ceſſation to her grief. The day after his death the 


parliament aſſembled; the French guards, with the 
duke of Guiche at their head, took poſſeſſion of the 

avenues and the court of the palace; The great ha [ 

was filled with officers; Who had arms under their 

be wir Paris, with eager impatience, expected the 
maſter that was to be given to her; at length the duke 
of Orleans entered: that man, fo intrepid at the head 
of an army, trembled before the ſenate, by whom his 
claims were to be decided ; and, in a | faultering ac 


cent, he thus delivered himſelf : 


75 Gentlemen. the firſt of ſubjects owes to his ki 
the moſt faithful attachment; he, whom we 1 
© well knew that this was my ſentirhent ; and bees 
* proceeded that confidence he placed in me, when, a 
few minutes before his death, he expreſſed himſelf 
in this manner ; © Nepbevo, ſaid he to me, after having 
«received the viaticum, I have made 4 teftament, in 
© zohich I have reſerved to you all the rights and privi- 
* leges of your birth. I recommend the dauphin to you {| 
© be as faithful to him as you have been to me, and pre- 
q * {erve his kingdom 'to him. © If France ſhould loſe him, 
* Jou will be her ſovereign, and the crown will belong 


© to 
The feſt part of this {; h was true ; the following 
was not ſo ; and the 2 was odious. Thoſe Who 
knew, that by the ſecret articles of Raſtat, the duke 
of Orleans was excluded from the throne, were alarm- 
ed at fo groſs a falſhood. The friends of the late king 

cicefebd that no one believed him, and turned pale 
8 find that he was liſtened to without any 2 


2 


© which, the teſtament may enforce -» but 


N of Maste lenses «a 


The duke of Orleans continued Rags] To theſe 


© words the king added many others, too 2 | 
for me to allow me to repeat, them, and conę 


« with ſaying, J have made ſuch; diſpoſitions » 
i504; Pra the R 2 —5 7 | 
* feſſible, ta look far inte 2 . 


© every, accident ; if there 
* that it may be altered. Theſe : were EY rs own words,” 
added the duke, lowering his voice, aſhamed of plead- 
ing before ſuch an auguſt aſſembly, the force of — 
heard by himſelf alone, as anden to 22 or 
belie the written articles of a will. 1 
I am, therefore convinced, te duke | 
« that according to the laws of e ere u 
1 Uno and to the will of the late king, that the 
« * regency belongs to me; but I ſhall not be ſatisfied. 

* if, to fo many juſt claims, you do not Join-your ap- 

probation, by which I ſhall be no leſs honoured than 
© by the regency, aelf.” 5 845 | 
This artful. compliment ſmoothed t 9 2 | 
brows of thoſe old counſellors, who, after 
ſo long depri ved of the privilege; of of making rem 


ſt found the right 
* righ of waking bs lars mg jb 


I therefore. make it my reqpeſ to you, 2 
the duke, that when you read the teſtament if 
late king, | you, will not confound my ſeyer 
but equally take under, your e 
* which my birth gives me to the regency, 


the former. A propoſal abſolutely. 2 
which, while it expreſſed the higheſt reſpect » for 5 
teſtament; tended: to annul it by a 2 —— decree. 
The regency either is, or is not the hereditary tight 
of the duke of Orleans: if it be, he enters immedi ; 
upon the poſſeſſion of it, and then why; deliberat 
why, did the maſter appear here as a ſuppliant ? If it 
be not, with what face could the parliament be aſſem- 
bled, by virtue of the late king's will, only to make 
Fan his intentions, which were cond Ki | 
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to hear another ſubje& of deliberation propoſed to them ; 
to be intreated to diſcuſs what was already judged, and 
which they could not determine, although it had not 
4 before. eee 
But, reſumed the duke of Orleans, by whatever 
claim the regency is granted to me, I may venture 
to aſſure you, gentlemen, that I will merit it by my 
 ©'2eal for e publick good; and that I will labour, in 
concert with you, to render the ſtate happy and 
"© flouriſhing.” “ | ? | 
This promiſe compleated in all the members of the 
| aſſembly, that blind ſubmiſſion which corruption had 
begun in ſome. Already the parliament thought itſelf 
- cared in the empire, and aſſumed the ſentiments 
of a ſovereign, unconcerned fot the death of him who 
had deprived them of all power, devoted to the prince 
who reſtored all to them again. 
The whole afſembly turned their eyes upon the 
duke du Maine ; ſome feared, others hoped- that' he 
would riſe up and oppoſe this demand. He kept a 
profound filence; ſecretly condemning himſelf for the 
fault which he had committed, which was likely to 
produre ſo many others. He had neglected to execute 
that article of the codicil, by which the command of 
the houſhold troops was that day to devolve to Ville - 
roi, who, after having promiſed to receive orders from 
him in all things, had permitted the duke of Guiche 
to take upon him the command. ; 5 
The Teſtament was read with great rapidity, and 
ſo low, that it could not be diſtinctly heard. The 
duke du Maine's friends now flattered themſelves, that 
he would ſpeak, but he was ſtill ſilent; however he 
"Had man 7. to urge, and many juſt claims 
to defend. He might have repreſented to the aſſembly, 
that the teſtament, by declaring the duke of Orleans 
lead of the council of regency, preſerved to him 
the right that was given him by birth; that by 
u law or ſtatute of the kingdom, could the re- 
"gency belong to the _ the blood; that 
'a king has doubtleſs the ſame right as a father, of 
© appointing one, or-ſeveral guardians to his children by 


* 


——— 
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4 ehvoſing theſe guardlans out of his own family, 
or is friende ; of preferring &/\neary ot a di- 
ſtant relation- 4 ther the dan the neareſt an 
ve a right to the ſucceſſion; but not to the 
tanſhip 3 thut it was not to that a ward ſhou 8. 
in G40 power of bis preſumpiive heir; that by 10 
Jaw this was injolned i lbutd tharviviwers to be iſn- 
ed, that there was & la to forbidꝭ ĩt ; that the mo- 
thers of minor kings had always poſſeſſed the ro- 
2 notwithftanding g the oppaſion they met with 
the firſt princes of the b Doh⁰⁊au⁹ b 024 
Such «ſpeech would at leaſt have done honour to 
the duke du Maine, | and: juſtified: the choice — 
his father; but, in this important day, his un f 
ing was as uſeleſs to him as his: fword. The 
Luber, the firſt preſident de Maiſons, many members 
of the aſſembly,” many officers of the army, ſeveral 
vers, waited only for a courageous oppoſition from 
to declare themſelves on his a his Gde. He ry 1 of 
ber arr rep in che aſſembly 57 the 
would have then been mote cautiouſly delibe- 
rated upon, and the teſtament of à king would 
= "_ have as ———_ of. a ptivate 
rst ö 1%, ane 
RY If he had — has ufichparndl 
powerful reaſons which Lewis the Fourteenth had to 
confide the care of the minor to any other protector 
chan the duke of Orleans, he w quſd have eretted an 
irreconcileable enmity in che duke towards him; 
awakening in the hearts of all good Frenchmen, 
natural ion for their kings. he would have expo. 
ſed him to the publick hatred, If he had told him 
boldly, that he — t to refuſe the 
of a minor, whoſe death, by whatever accident 
might happen, muſt neceſſarily raiſe; a; thouſand re- 
ports injurious to menen be would have con- 
founded him. nt use 
The armed men, wich which e ſurround- 
ed and filled; were in the intereſt of —— 
_ would not have .maſſacred the duke du Maine. 


ers 7 15 off 5 Ot 7. 1. ts Thee ; 
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Theſe men, devoted to the which, prevailed, 
waiteda for the event, but had no thought f 
determining it. The ſuffrages were ſree j; the duke 
du Maine believed they were not ſo: even under 
this perſuaſion he might have known:that: che ſon of a 
king conld e cke ee of. v Crag? . 
obrdingito conſeiehca : bmqhe deſerted: bimiels 

in che eyes of the whole — ang appeared — 
ſon of madame de Monteſpfaen. 21:97 
The parliament gave e the ſovereign — to bim | 
who demanded it;; and, upon a bare reading, cancel- 
led the moſt: judicious and the! moſt 3 deſ- 
taments: it was not the decres of. a judge i it was the 
edict of a legiſlator . No rules, noi formalities: Were 
obſerved ; they decreed peremptorihy they did nat 
Pai Bois al —— the motives ofitheir de- 
crees;; they heard not of che conteſting 
parties; they condemned the — regulations of the 
greateſt of kings zi they gave a maſter to the whole 
kingdom, although they had only the right of maleing 
ions for the inferior courts of their juriſdictiou 
they-onhr:{did; That the court arial ali the chamber af- 
Jembled, having talen \ tbe — — 
declared, and did declare the duke of Orleans regent of 
r and, under that title, to bave the admini}iration 

all the affairs of the kingdom, during the\minority. | 2; 
The dake of Orleans had affered to ſubmit ta a 
piggy a regency ; the parkatwent ſubjetted! himrts 
- Ehe prince, tranſported with his-firitiſacceſs, was 
I — — r 
eee 
e ences. b imprudent joy, him 
in a billet, that if he did not inſtantly break up the 
parliament, he would give himſelf two aſſociates in 
the ſupreme power. The duke of Orleans deferred 
any farther deliberation till the afternoon. In che 
mean time his friends compoſed a ſpeech for him, 
concerning the / inconveniences: of divided 'authotity : 
he appeared again in the aflembly ; he had (before 
ſpoke: like a ſuppliant, he now ſpoke like a maſtet; 
he idfiſted that the whole power ſhould be veſted in 
him alone ; he conſented to take the advice of Y 
Council 


f 12 r 
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council upon affairs of ſtate ; but reſerved to himſelf 
the diſtribution of all employments, as if the choice of 
—— proper for theſe employments was not an * 
air of the higheſt importance: then it was that 
pronounced theſe words, ſo noble in one ſenſe, fo 1j- 
diculous on this occafion, I am overjoyed to 7 
hand: tied up from evil, and free to do good.” 

Whatever arrets he defired, were granted by the 
parliament, which followed implicitly the ſudden re- 
volutions of his will. By one arret, the ſuperinten- 
dance of the king's education was given 'to the duke 
du Maine; by another, the command of the kin * 
houſhold troops, and even of the guards Which 
duty every day near his perſon, were taken from him. 
At Tength the duke du Maine broke ſilence; he de- 
manded to be diſcharged from being anſwerable for 
the king's perſon. The duke of Orleans granted his 
requeſt; and the ror laviſh of its arrets, was 
upon the point o _—_ this grant by a ne act of 
ſovereignity, when the duke du Maine was prevailed 
upon to deſiſt; the indecency of his requeſt being 
forceably urged to him. | 

The duke of Orleans, kuving all his wiſhes ratified, 
flattered the people; and was as unreaſonably adored 
by them, as he had been unjuſtly un They had 
been fatigued with the preceding rei termed it 
the iron age; they were in a con on that needed 
relief and comfort; they indulged the moſt agreeable 
yy pod they caoght at the bare ſhadow of publick 
felicity. 
| The wiſer part were farpriſed at this unhoped-for 
revolution: by ſome it was attributed to the dexterity 
of the duke of Orleans, and the treachery of madame 
de Maintenon. They ſaid, and twenty hiſtorians * 
have' repeated it after them, that madame de Mainte- 
non, bein 1 after the king's death full of anxious fears 


for herſelf, and Ar by the difference of cha- 
* A ny 1 28 | racters 


„See the life of Philip duke of Qrleans: 
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racters and great inequality of abilities, that the duke 
du Maine muſt neceflarily be oppreſſed by the duke of 
Orleans, reſolved to ſacrifice the former to her own 
ſecurity, and by revealing. the ſecret diſpoſitions of the 
2 16577 to the latter, procure a powerful friend to 

. 
They added, that ſhe was determined to this mea- 
ſure, by the neceſſity of guarding her nephew the duke 
de Noailles, from the vengeance of the duke of Or- 
leans, who had been perſonally offended by ſome in- 
jurious refleftions, which that nobleman had indiſ- 
.creetly. thrown out againſt him, the remembrance of 
Which ſhe could only hope to efface, by a ſervice of 
ſuch fignal importance. According to them therefore 
the duke de Noailles revealed the whole myſtery to 
the prince; and offered him his own and the ſer- 
vices of his whole family, which by its alliances was 
become one of the moſt powerful in the kingdom. 
The offers were accepted, the injury was forgot, the 
poſt of preſident of the finances promiſed, the duke de 
Guiche, colonel of the French guards, gained over to 
the intereſt of the duke of Orleans, and all neceſſary 
meaſures taken to ſecure the army in their intereſt. 

But it was likewiſe neceſſary that the parliament 
ſhould be corrupted-z and the inventors of this tale 
could not be at a loſs for a proper intrigue. The con- 
nections which cardinal Noailles had with many of 
the members of this body, diſſatisfied with father le 
Tellier for being the cauſe of their children's excluſion, 
made it eaſy for him to treat with the principal men 
amongſt them in favour of the duke of Orleans. 

The conferences were held at the palace royal, 
whither the archbiſhop of Paris, the preſident de 
Maiſons, monſieur de Fleuri, advocate-general ; mon- 
ſieur d' A gueſſeau, attorney- general; meſſieurs de For- 
tia, the abbe Pucelles, and Gaumont, came through 
one of thoſe houſes which had a communication with 
the gardens of this palace. The duke of Orleans and 
the ab:e Dubois, went in the night in different diſ- 
guiſes to the-epiſcopal palace, 

| * There 


* 
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There it was determined that the duke of Orleans 
regent; that the cardinal de Noailles ſhould - 


ſhould be 
be chief of the council of conſcience ; the prefident 
de Maiſons, keeper of the ſeals; ' Agueſſeau, chan- 
cellor; and monſieur de Fleuri, attorney- general; that 
Pucelles, Fortia, and Gaumont, ſhould' Have hoon. 
rable employnients ; chat facher le Tellier mould be 
driven from the court; that "thoſe who had been bal 
niſhed on account of the eonſtitution Unigenitus ſhould 
be recalled ; the parliament re eſtabliſhed in its pre- 
— and che duke de Noailles" conſulted in al 

Airs, 6 men 

A calumny 90 nd Aale refutes by its eh 
abſurdity. The moſt virtuous perſons of the kingdom 
were choſen to act the baſeſt parts iniaginable ; and 
thoſe who were moſt faithfully attached to the late 
king, accuſed of treacheroufly violating his laſt com- 
mands. This fact turns entirely upon the perfdy of 
madame de Maintenon, à perfidy ditectly oppoſite to 
her character, to her affection for the duke du Maine, 
to every duty ſhe oed the king, always ſo faithful 
2 55 her ; her former intimate ee ied 
legitimate 
ace for her by all the faithful ſervants of the 
ing, the tears which" ſhe continued to ſhed even ti 
Her death, at the remembrance of that iniquitous day 
when the teſtament of Lewis was Eancelled, all concur 


to prove the itmproBabili of her ha aged 1 
ſuc unj eee ma ving eng W 
Abs $6; tes the 


The decke of Orleans 
teſtament Ho ſooner than E ph ublick ; this his timidity, 
his perplexed /ſpeech' to the 
ſhew : but although he was ai of the late king's 
intentions, he caballed becauſe he ſuſ pected they were 
not favourable to him. "Theſe cenſurers judged g 
what bad paſſed. by 255 they ſaw. They fawt 
family of Noailles in goat favour,” and ſeveral nia 
: hls: in high credit: they did not doubt (ſuch is 
natural maliguity of Fir that this favour, this ere 
were the rewards of * treaſon; as if the nicely 
2 


priti6es,: the eſteem and reſpect ever ex- 


parfiament, ſufficiently 
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the regent lay under of faithful friends and wiſe coun- 
cils, was not ' ſufficient to account for the elevation of 
perſons whoſe intereſt was able to ſupport him, whoſe 
wiſdom Was capable of adviſing him. Wan a 
The views of the duke of Orleans muſt have neceſ. 
ſarily been very yague and uncertain, If we examine 
his whole conduct, we 'ſhall- find in it no regulated 
plan, no ſeitled meaſure, no party ſecured; he had 
pretenſions, but he had formed no ſcheme: and thoſe 
pretenſions the duke du Maine might eaſily have over- 
thrown, if he had not given his competitor time to 
make himſelf be beloved. With the poſts of grand 
maſter of the artillery, colonel general of the Swiſs 
and carabinieres, and goyernor of Languedoc, he was 
maſter of as many forces as the duke of Orleans. 

The count de Toulouſe, the duke d' Antin, the mar- 
mals Villars and Villergi,,. the cardinals Polignac, 
Biſſy, Rohan, all the courtiers who had been faithfully 
devoted to Lewis the Fourteenth, would have ſupport- 
ed him with their friends; whoever could have brought 
forth the young king to the view of the people, might 
have become the regent. The duke, of Orleans de- 
reſted in Paris, unknown in the proyinces, forgot by 
the army, odious to good catholicks, indifferent to the 
Janſeniſts, would have heen joined only by the licen- 
tious and deſperate youth of the city: he might have 
raiſed a ſedition, he could not have ſupported a war; 
and if he had kindled; one, he would. have, been con- 
fidered as a rebel. Sr: tka ide daf iam 
Wich the French, the. party, which) is ſtrengthened 
with the perſon. of the, King, is always the juſt and 
the victorious party. The duke of Orleans had in- 
deed declared, that he would periſh rather than ſub- 
mit to the teſtament. The duke du Maine might have 

deſpiſed his threats ; his filial Fee eee to 

his king, his private intereſt, the good of the ſtate, all 
required that he ſhould take ſuch meaſures as would 
beſt ſecure the perſon, of; the minor, the welfare of the 
kingdom, and preſerve to himſelf his own indiſputable 
| 0 
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To fecure his on glery 'and illuſtribus ranle, Was a 
part of his duty: he miſtook it; he abandoned that 
rank which he ought to have aſſerted with the peril of 
his life. By ſome has moderation 'was highly praiſed, 
by others it was condemned. "Thoſe who judged of 
the duke of Orleans by the firſt edits he iſſued, w 
rejoĩced that the power had fallen into his hands; 
when they ſaw the ſame man _ contemn thoſe 
obligations which his“ promiſes had laid him under, 
promiſes of which he had been ſo laviſh, they regret- 
ted the loſs of that adminiſtration ordained by the — 
tament. They accuſed the duke du Maine of havin mg 
betrayed his country; they murmured againſt the p 
liament; they loudly declared, that the moſt bloody 
civil war would be leſs fatal bes This Len re- 
gency. i ' L229 ai 


CHAPTER M. 
The duke of Orleans wifits madame de Maintenon 


* 1984 Hide 29172 Sil 
1 n with the deepeſt abe mat made de 
Maintenon learned the outrage that had been offer. 
ed to the memory of Lewis the Fourteenth\ She 
foreſaw, that the duke du Maine wou!d be ſoon de- 
graded from his rank as prince of the blood; that the 
affairs of the church would be irreverently treated ; that 
in pr and libertiniſm would be openly countenanced 
a ee by a prince who was himſelf a deiſt and 
chee; that the finances would be ſhamefully 
— away; and the French be governed by 
caprice, — their diſobedience had informed him, they 
could only be governed by laws. 

Full 0 theſe ſad preſages, ſhe trembled to ſee the 
life of the young king in the power of him who muſt 
neceſſarily be the greateſt gainer by his death: not that 
ſhe'h ed the duke and dutchels of Burgundy were 
hurried out of the world; but to an epicurean u 
ſyſtem, — through inclination, what is a crime ? 
à throne 1 is in view, what can reſtrain ambition ? 


N 3 However, 


- 
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However, when ſhe conſidered that frankneſs and 
generoſity, ſo conſpicuous in the character of the duke 
of Orleans, her fears were in ſome degree abated. If 
an ambition to reign ſtimulated him to the crime, the 
love of true glory reſtrained him from committing it. 
She perſuaded herſelf, that he durſt not have demanded 
that a life ſo precious as that of the young king, ſhould 
have been confided to his care, if he had not reſolved 
to be anſwerable for it to France; that the obligation 
which honour laid him under to preſerve the child, 
would be as powerful as the dictates of virtue; that he 
would make a point of deſtroying the former ſuſpicions 
that had been entertained of him; and that if he was 
capable of ſo black a crime, he would be reſtrained 
from perpetrating it by remorſe, by fear, and by thoſe 
reports which had been ſpread of guilt, which he had 
not incurred. 

Theſe hopes were combated by fears, too well 
grounded to leave her mind at reſt. She had continu- 
ally before her eyes, the dreadful. proſpect of thoſe 
miſeries which were preparing for a ſtate, ruled by a 
man who knew how to fight, * who, among philoſo- 
phers, artiſts and proſlitutes, had not learned how to 

eric 963 e 1 
3 the firſt days of the regency were diſtin- 
goed by ſchemes for the relief of the- people. I he 

uke regulated his conduct by maxims-which openly 
condemned the principles of the laſt reign, This de- 
Clared contempt for the will of a prince, who had ac- 

aired. more knowledge by experience, than all that 
the duke of Orleans's philoſophy had been able to 
teach him, overwhelmed madame de Maintenon with 
grief, In vain ſhe reproached herſelf, for taking ſo 
much intereſt ih a world which ſhe had renounced for 
ever: ſhe could not, without indignation, know that 
the memory of her. deceaſed king was treated with 
ſcorn, his virtues deſtroyed, his errors exaggerated, 
his enterprizes condemned, his ſtatues covered with 
ſatires, and the authors of thoſe affronts unpuniſhed, 
his obſequies interrupted by the inſolent Te Deum of 


the 
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the 2 mixed with the de prefundit of the” 
rieſts. | 3 
: The duke of Orleans, who eſteemed her highly, 
thought he owed her a kind of account of his ace, 
and was willing to prepare her for the changes he Was 
meditating. te paid her the ſame, reſpect which he 
would have paid to a queen dowager : he was fenfible 
that ſhe had diffipated ſeveral ſtorms which had deen 
raiſed againſt him; and although he might probably 
not know of all the obligations he had to her, yet 
he knew enough to perſuade him, that it was his 
duty to give her publick proofs of his acknowledg- 
ment. WIR ec | 
Sept. 6.] He went to Saint-Cyr to viſit her: the lady 
portreſs not admitting him immediately, the ſuperior 
made him an apology for it. It is according to your 
rules, ſaid the prince to her, and I am not come 
hither to interrupt them.“ He entered madame de 

Maintenon's apartment alone, and continued with her 
half an hour. Some thought that he came to load her 
with reproaches, others to forbid her to meddle for the 
future with affairs; and many believed that the deſign 
of this viſit, was to prevail upon her to reveal to him 
certain ſecrets of ſtate: but all theſe conjectures were 
falſe. The prince, when he entered her chamber, thus, 
addreſſed her: 0 | 

© I am come, madam, to expreſs to you the part 

] take in your grief, and to affur&Fgu'of all there- 
* ſpe& and conſideration you can with for.” She was' 
beginning to anſwer him, he interrupted her. 
* do my duty only, and you know what has been pre- 
* ſcribed to me. 

It js with pleaſure,” ſaid madame de Maintenon, 
that [ obſerve the reſpect you pay the memory of the 
late king, by favouring me with this viſit,” * That 
© reſpe&,” anſwered the prince, would not permit me 
to negle& making you this viſit ; but my eſteem for 
* you would till leſs permit it: and I am defirous of 

* giving you greater proofs of it, than' the mea- 
* {ures I have taken to ſecure to you that little, which 


j 
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"he king has bequeathed to you out of his privy 
8. x | 
5 © I was informed of this yeſterday,” ſaid madame de 
Maintenon. I return your royal highneſs a thouſand 
* thanks ; but this ſum in the preſent ſtate of the finan- 
ces, is too large, and I am not willing to accept ſo 
much.“ It is but a trifle,” replied the prince, but 
it is too true that the finances are in great diſor- 
der. What J receive from the king,” reſumed ma- 
dame de Maintenon, will be wholly employed in 
« relieving the neceſſities of ſome poor people, whom 
* I am not willing to abandon, and in prayers to 
God that you may obtain the aſſiſtance you have 
* need of.” | 
I am already ſenſible, ſaid the duke of Orleans, 
that the burden I bear is very heavy. My lord,” 
reſumed madame de Maintenon, * you feel but part 
of it yet.“ I ſhall be at Vincennes, added he, 
as much as I can; but publick affairs will often 
call me to Paris. I am reſolved to give my whole 
* attention to them; and will uſe my utmoſt endea- 
« vours to re-eſtabliſh them. I ſhall think myſelf 
happy, if, in the courſe of a few years, I may be 
enabled to render to the young king, France freed 
from its debts, tranquil, flouriſhing, and in a better 
* condition than I found her ; this is the utmoſt bounds 
* of my ambition.) This is a glorious deſign,” ſaid 
madame de Maintenon. No one, reſumed the duke 
of Orleans, has a greater intereſt in the preſervation 
of the young prince than I have: it is I who am an- 
* ſwerable for his perſon ; the whole authority is at 
« preſent veſted in me; I ſhall not have thoſe to con- 
tend with, who, by poſſeſſing his perſon, would have 
* ſhared that authority with me; and I ſhall be over- 
joyed to refign it into his hands, that I may peace- 
* ably enjoy the honour I ſhall have acquired.” 
* Theſe ſentiments,” ſaid madame de Maintenon, 
* are worthy of your birth, and you yourſelf will feel 
* how glorious they are, if it be true that you have 
* not that inſatiable defire of reigning with which you 
: * have 


A 
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© have always been charged. Ah!“ anfweted the: 
prince, if. I ſhould looſe. the young king, could I: 
© hope to reign in peace? ſhould we not be engaged in 
Da war with the, ing of. Spaip, who. has ſtill many. 
friends, although. he is, not by. che teſtament appoint 
/ baba 
No, my Jord,“ replied madame de Maintenon, 1 
never can believe the injurious reports that have been 
propagated againſt your royal highneſs ; I know the 
malice of mankind ; you know it alſo ; and I intreat 
you therefore never to liſten to what my enemies may 
impute to me, contrary to your intereſt, My influence 
is over ; and all I have now to do is to bury myſelf 
in my retreat, and forget the whole world. The 
ſtate of things, my .own inclinations, the reſpect I 
owe your perſon, and the little uſe I now can be of, 
all impoſe ſilence upon me; but the obligation you - 
have laid me under by the grant you now ſecure tc 
me, is of itſelf ſufficient to hinder me from enter- 
ing into any cabals ; and I engage my honour never 
to ſay or do any thipg againſt you royal highnels, 
Many imprudent expreſſions , will. be attributed tq 
me, I ſhall be accuſed of holding correſpondence - 
with the king of Spain, all this will be Alte and 
I ſhall no longer give any attention to affairs of 
ſtate, but to pray for the happineſs of France. 
And I, madam,” returned the regent, proteſt tq 
you, that in me you ſhall always find a ſincere friend, 
and Saint-Cyr a faithful protector. Ihe place. you 
« formerly held e neceſſarily obliged, you to 
many connections, and your retirement Will not guard 
you from ſollicitations. I ſhall be always rely to 
0 


Ke N 0 as 


ſerve you; if is not fit that you ſhould addreſs your- 
ſelf to any other than myſelf.” *© The greateſt fa- 

your I mall ver al mac 
tat he foundaidy K. Shloe-Cyr ay de com: 
(Red. ..._© 1 a * be 
15 frer ſome compliments on one fide Yom acknow- 
ledgments. on the other, the regent defiting to ſee the 
ladies of the community, ſaid to them, Ladies, I 
N 5 have 


ever aſk,' ſaid madame de Mamtenon, is 
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© have deſired to ſee you, that I might aſſure you of 
© that toreRion Which 1 fo Juftly das to you. W 
* uſe no arguments to perſuade you of this truth; you 
know what reſpect I 6we to him who founded your 
community, and to her who. governs it. I am well 
© convidiced of the merit of af eie ſo uſefu} 
* to the kingdom, and in particular to the 7 
. or whatever you may wiſh, lates; for whatever ma; 
„dame de Maintenon may defire, 1 ſhall be always 
© ready to do you ſervice, I recommend myſelf to 
* your prayers ; the place I now fill renders them more 
* neceſlary to me than ever. 
Nothing ſtruck the regent” more tan the ſmallness 
of madame de Maintenon's apartment, and "the ex- 
treme ſimplicity of its furniture. She told him ſhe had 


o 


, 


deſtined that which the late king had cauſed to be 
built for her, for an infirmary for the community. Some 
of the courtiers who attended the duke of Orleans in 
this viſit, being perſuaded that diſcontent and reſent- 
ment, rather than a love of ſolitude, had induced ma; 
dame de, Maintenon to retire to Saint-Cyr, diverted' 
themſelves at her expenee. What injury has ſhe 
ever done you? ſaid. the prince to them. © She has 
© ſerved many perſons, ſhe never hurt one.“ The 
converſation then turned upon the princeſs Des Ur- 
fins, © As for her, ſaid the duke of Orleans, * ſhe 


gan with ber, and which probably will tempt no 
other fayourite to an imitation of that virtue. But, 
| : 1 1 (3 3700 6 | 6 if 
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if ſhe had refuſed this penſion, ſhe might probably. 
have merited a greatert. 
Her ſituation ſeemed to require that ſhe ſhould, owe 
no obligations but to the king ; did that delicate re- 
ſpeR due to the memory of Lewis the Fourteenth; per- 
mit her to accept this benefit from the hands of him 
who publickly contemned his teſtament ? Was it fit for 
the widow of a king to ſuffer her gratitude to be en- 
gaged to him who uſurped an unlawful authority; 
whom as a ſubje& ſhe was bound to obey, but whoſe: 
favours, as the wife of Lewis, ſhe ought to have les 
cretly ſhunned ? 4 : on nag i 
To have ſeen Frances d'Aubigne poor, after reign+' 
ing thirty years, refuſing to be enriched. ; faithful by 
this refuſal to the manes of her huſband, ſingly deſpi- 
ſing an uſurped power, although exteriorly obedient; to 
that power; forcing admiration from the prince whoſe: 
reſentment that refuſal would have excited; and ſhew- 
ing the world that a king could be loved and revered 
after his death: this, to exalted; minds, would have 
been a noble ſpectacle. > n It | 
Thus would human wiſdom have counſelled her, 
but chriſtian piety reaſons differently. Such a conduct 
would have gratified pride, and drawn the attention of 
the world ; but madame de Maintenon conceived, that 
ſhe ought no otherwiſe to teltify her affection for the 
king, than by her prayers, and her ſubmiſſions to the 
new regulations permitted by providence. It'was not 
for her to brave the regent, nor to conteſt the right of 
giving with him who gave in the name of the king; 
probably alſo ſhe was carried away by ber -ardent 
charity: to a benevolent mind, what are ſuch lofty 
ſentiments in compariſon of good works? When the 
duke of Orleans left her, ſhe ſaid to mademoilelle d' 
Aumale, If among ſo many misfortunes, felt with 
* ſuch extreme ſenſibility, any thing could afford me 
« conſolation, it is in reflecting that I ſtill have it in 
my Power to relieve ſome unhappy perſons. But 
for this conſideration, what would this penſion be 


to me? a Wo” 
She. 
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She was ſo well pleaſed with the behaviour of the 
duke of Orleans, that ſhe inſtantly committed to paper 
the principal heads of her converſation with him. 
Mademoiſelle d'Aumale having requeſted her to give 
her that paper, madame de Maintenon ſaid, * I will 
© leave it to you.” Accordingly ſhe joined it to her: 
teſtament, perhaps as a modeſt proof of her mar- 
riage. . ; 
. 7.] The regent's viſit was followed by one 
from the dutcheſs dowager of Orleans, his mother; 
ſhe came in full dreſs, a reſpect paid to madame de 
Maintenon's ſecret elevation, as well as to her virtue. 
The dutcheſs told her, that the dutcheſs of Berry, and 
the dutcheſs of Orleans her daughter-in-law, were 
coming. Madame de Maintenon inſtantly diſpatched a 
meſſenger, to intreat thoſe princeſſes to leave her at 
liberty to pray and weep ; ſhe made the ſame requeſt 
to all the royal family, and very freely excuſed herſelf 
from receiving thoſe inſtances of officious reſpect, pro- 
bably fincere, but after the regent's viſit a little ſuſ- 
pected, and better calculated to flatter pride, than to 
ſooth affliction. *' $2500 

All the great lords preſented themſelves at her dodr, 
to make their compliments of condolance : none were 
admitted ; -ſhe had given orders that the biſhops only 
ſhould be introduced to her. She afterwards repented 
of this exception; ſhe had hoped they would talk 

to her of God, their diſcourſe turned wholly upon 
the world. | | 

Marſhal Villars deſired permiſſion to come and mingle 
his tears with hers. She replied, that Szint-Cyr was 
as inacceſſible to heroes as to princes, He declared he 
would then lay ſiege to it. She yielded. He remain- 
ed faithfu] to the Fae king. 


Sept. 8.] The queen of England could not be ex- 
cluded ; ſhe came in deep mourning. and with the 
ſame ceremonial as to a princeſs. When ſhe ſaw ma- 
dame de Maintenon, ſhe embraced her tenderly. Tears 
towed from the eyes of both. At every circumſtance 
which madame de Maintenon related to her, of the 


; chriſtian 


not have ſhewn more chriſtian reſignation. Juſt thus 
« did my holy king die.“ En 

The queen of Poland, who lived retired at Blois, 
made her a particular compliment. All thaſe who re- 
| Pm Lewis the Fourteenth, to her expreſſetl their 


rrow. The king of Spain, whoſe" intereſt ſhe bak 


ſo ardently ſupported with his grandfather, was the 


only one who on this occaſion ſhewed her no mark of 


reſpect or gratitude. I am ſurpriſed,” ſaid made» 
moiſelle d'Aumale to her, that the king of Spain has 
not wrote to you.” I ſhould have been more fur- 
* priſed,” replied madame de Maintenon, if he 
had.) 1 


CHAPTER XII 


Madame de Maintenon's manner of life at Saint-Cyr, 
ADAME de Maintenon's firſt care was to 
free herſelf from the incumbrance of her hou-- 
ſhold, moderate as that was. She aſſembled her do- 
meſticks, thanked them for their faithful ſervices, di- 
{tributed ſome preſents among them, and diſmiſſed" 
them. She kept only two women, and a valet de 
chambre, who was lodged without the walls. She 
ſent her horſes to be ſold, ſaying, * I cannot reſolve 
© to feed ſix horſes, while there are ſo many men of 
birth dying of hunger.“ | 
Her whole income was conſecrared to the relief of 
ſome noble families; ſhe ſcarce reſerved any part of it 
for her own uſe, and often demed herſelf neceſſaries: 


generous to others, avaritious only to herſelf. By the 


letters patents — was expreſsly enjoined to 
maintain her and her ſervants, but ſhe paid the com- 
munity a penſion of four thouſand francks, and was 
ſtill apprehenſive of being burthenſome to it. Her 


repaſts, always frugal, were now more ſo than ever, 


and ſhe reduced herſelf to a ſingle diſh, her ſupper uſed 
" . g | to 
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chriſtian death of the king, © Mine," ſhit &jed, could 
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to be a/diſh of chocolate; after the firſt evening ſhe 
denied herſelf that. I will not by my example,” 
ſaid the, make pious gluttons of my daughters, She 
no longer made uſe of paſtes or perfumes: He is 
© gone, {aid ſhe, © for whom I uſed theſe things.“ 
She denied herſelf whatever ſhe either thought 
convenient or agreeable to het, that ſhe might no lon- 
ger have any calle to gratify, and might have the more 
to give the poor. Whenever ſhe received her penſion 
ſhe divided it among thoſe whoſe neceſſities were known 
to her. If ſhe had been capable of forgetting the loſs 
ſhe had ſuffered, the retrenchment ſhe was obliged to 
make in her alms, would have recalled it to her re- 
membrance. I do not weep for the king, ſaid ſhe 
ſometimes, © he is now happy; but it is terrible to 
* know that there are many perſons in diſtreſs, and 
not to have the power of relieving them.” 

© I have taken an account of her expences,“ ſaid 
mademoiſelle d'Aumale, * during the years 1717 and 


* 1718 ; in the former they amount to fifty ſeven thou- 
« ſand 


—— — 


— 


* She gives a lively repreſentation of th: ſtate of her 
mind, in the following letter to d'Aubigne, archbiſhop 
of Rouen : \ 


My mind is nearly in the ſame ſtate as when you 
left me. When I reflect on the wonderful mercies 
which God has ſhewn me, I dread leſt pride ſhould 
intrude itielt upon my thoughts: I am apprehenſive 
* of being ungrateiul, by not offering up ſufficient 
thanks and praiſe to him who ſupports me with his 
* almighty hand, and renders me almoſt inſenſible to my 
* loſs, and to my fall. Peace, confidence, joy, and 
love, riſe in my foul when I contemplate the former, 
and I feel the moſt abſolute indifference when I think 
* of the latter. Be ſure not to write to me without 
* ſome words of exhortation. Our dear daughters uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours to make my retreat agree - 


* able: they will not find it a difficult matter.“ 
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ſand nine hundred and forty-two livres, and in the 
© latter to ſixty- eight thouſand five hundred and nine: 


« ty-five livres ; from which there are only ſome ſcarfs 
and ſome robes de chambre for herſelf, the remainder 
was appropriated . to penſiang ot to alms. I hays 
* known her give very, considerable ſums under bor- 
rowed names. She often ſaid to me, The pleaſure of 
giving is the only one I now pnjay, | , +) (| 
She oon entertained ſcruples that her grief was too 
intenſe ; and, while perſons of the greateſt piety ad- 
mired her reſignation to providence, ſhe reproached 
herſelf with not having an entire ſubmiſſion to it. It 
is the property of Chriſtian virtues to aſtonith/, thoſe 
who are witneſſes of them, and to create fears of un- 
worthineſs in thoſe who exert them; and nothing more 
ſpeedily effaces the remembrance of the good we do, 
than the apprehenſion of not doing enough. | 

Diſengaged at length from the world, in which the 
king only Pad retained her, ſhe breathed in freedom; 


ſhe enjoyed the happineſs of having eſcaped from the 


general wreck, and held ſo little correſpondence with 
the world, that ſhe knew not even by publick report 
the ſad events of that ſtormy regency in which the 
lived: ſhe reſigned herſelf in her retreat to that in- 
ward recollegion which ſhe had always loved, and 
which the tumultuous hurry of a court had fo often 


interrupted : ſhe was at length ſenſible of what in- 


finite importance it is to give one's ſelf early to God, 


and free from the contagious vices of a place Where 


ſhe had ſo long lived, from a conſcience examined with 


the utmoſt ſincerity, ſhe received conſolation and hope; 


and, inſtead of having fins to expiate, found only vir- 
tues to bring to perfection. This kappineſs was but 
of ſhort duration, and but late enjoyed ; but her ad- 
vanced age promiſed her a near, and her lively faith an 
eternal happineſss. Fin 4" ach A 62 

She was deſirous by ſome little employments to ba- 
niſh languor and fatiety from her ſolitude; ſometimes 
ſhe inſtructed the novices, ſometimes the ſhared with 
the milreſſes of che claſſes the painful, cares of edu- 
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cation ; ſhe often ſent for the young ladies to het cham- 
ber and inſtructed them in the elements of te- 
ligion, and taught them to read, to write, to work, 

with that gentleneſs and ſolicitude which accompany 

. every thing we do through taſte and inclinatioon. 

- She aſſiſted regularly at the recreations, and appear - 
ed as gay as if ſhe could really find any amuſement 
in them. She uſed to tell the ladies of Saint Lewis, 
that then was the time to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of their pupils, to diſcover the difference of characters, 
and to inſti] uſeful maxims into their tender minds, un- 
der the allurements of pleaſure. She made one in all 
their diverſions, ſhe invented ſome herſelf, her preſence 
gave no reſtraint ; the inſpired joy and freedom ; the 
was reſpected, without being feared. NI 

Madame de Vertrieux then governed Saint-Cyr. 
Madame de Maintenon ſubmitted to her authority, ei- 
ther becauſe ſhe was weary of rule, or to give an 
example of obedience ; ſhe ated with the ſame de- 
gree of ' dependance as if ſhe had been only one of 
the ladies of Saint-Lewis : ſhe never departed on any 
occaſion from the rules of the community, without 
aſking permiſſion of the ſuperior, Madame de Ver- 
trieux died, and madame de Glapion ſucceeded her; 
ſhe had madame de Maintenon's vote, and both deſfery- 
ed and poſſeſſed her tendereſt friendſhip : the charms 
of her wit, the force of her underſtanding, had ap- 
peared even in her earlieſt youth; devotion, fo often 
accuſed of ſuggeſting narrow and confined notions, 
had enlarged her mind, and the name of madame de 
Glapion will for a long time recal at Saint-Cyr an 
idea of perfection. Madame de Maintenon had edu- 
cated this lady, and now obeyed her. 

She ſubmitted her exerciſes of devotion to the re- 
gulation of the miſtreſs of the novices. One day in 
each month ſhe conſecrated to ſolitude ; there, with- 

/ | out 


. — 


| ® See her character in the letters to the ladies of 
Saint-Cyr, | 


/ 
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out any interruption, without any wanderings or me- 
lancholy, ſhe prepared herſelf for death, and anticipated 
that happy futurity which religion has promiſed to the 
faithful: one week in every year ſhe paſſed in the ſame, 


inward recolleQion ; doubtleſs this calm of mind was 


often troubled by teflections on the prodigies of her 
life, eaſily forgot in the tumult of Verſailles, recalled 
with force in the ſilence of Saint - Cr. | 
The infirmities of old age could not make her dif- 
nſe with this pious practice. She deſired madame de 
04-2 then miſtreſs of the novices, to give her rules 
for her days of devotion, The next day ſhe found 
the required plan in her oratory. She anſwered: by 
this biller : x \ compliance, my dear mother, will 
be perfect, if to-morrow I find a liſt of my faults, 
© as I have found a liſt of my exerciſes.” _ 
Madame de Perou, after having examined her with 
the moſt critical eye, pronouced that Saint- Cyr had an 
excellent foundreſs, However, one great fault tar- 
niſhed in ſome degree the luſtre of ſo many virtues : 
madame de Maintenon had neither weak credulity, ſuſ- 
picious avarice,. troubleſome melancholy, nor any: of 
the faults of old age, but ſhe carried to excels the fear 


of having theſe faults, and this fear ſeemed to give her 


them all. During her elevation ſhe had always attri- 
buted to the place ſhe filled, that homage which was 
ſometimes paid to her perſon; ſhe uſed often to defire, 
madame de Caylus to excuſe her to her beſt and moſt 
intimate friends when they came to viſit her, ſaying, 
It is neceſſary by abſence to make them — for 


* the tediouſneſs of my converſation.” 


This idea was ſtrengthened by age; it owed its 
riſe to a virtue, and produced a fault. Being now per- 
ſuaded that the tenderneſs and affection expreſſed lor 
her were mere ſacrifices to decency, looking upon her- 
ſelf as one of thoſe antiques which are more eſteemed. 
on account of their being ſcarce, than their intrin- 


ſick value, ſhe concluded that friendſhip, the only hap- 


pineſs ſhe was capable of enjoying, no longer exiſted 


tor her. Mademoiſelle d'Aumale, notwithſtanding her 


faithful 
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faithful attachment, her tender folicitude, and con- 
ſtant attendance on her, was involved in this ſuſpici- 
on; madame de Glapion was not exempt from it: both 
with the kindeſt attention endeavoured to amuſe her, 
and both were often diſcouraged in theit attempts, not 
by any complaint, but by ne too ap- 
parent, and by a thouſand objections to Whatever they 
propoſed for that purpoſe. ve 
Theſe ladies, who loved her with the tendereſt af- 
fection, felt the moſt ſenſible concern to find they 
were ſo little known. Madame de Maintenon durſt 
not venture to ſend for them in her hours of leiſure, 
for fear of being tireſome to them ; and they durſt not 
offer their company for fear their ſolicitude ſhould be 
attributed to mere complaiſance. | 

Madame de Maintenon having one day deſired to 
ſee one of theſe ladies, who happened that moment to 
be employed in ſome other part of the houſe, ſhe weat 
inſtantly to the church, and at the foot of the altar 
ſought for that conſolation which ſhe reproached her- 
ſelf with having fought from thoſe ſhe loved: ſhe fan- 
cied ſhe was only an object of compaſſion to thoſe who, 
being witneſſes of her virtues, were ready to invoke 
her as a ſaint, if the living could be invoked. They 
queſtioned themſelves concerning the cauſe of her cold- 
neſs and reſerve, and trembled while they expreſſed their 
uneaſineſs for fear ſhe ſhould think it exaggerated, or 
be offended that they had diſcovered the motions of her 
unquiet mind. This extreme caution in an old per- 
ſon, who was only reſpectable, might have been me- 
ritorious; in a woman who was adored at Saint-Cyr, it 
was a weakneſs. 

The ingratitude of the courtiers, although long 
foreſeen, yet threw her into reflections unfavourable to 
the human heart. Intereſt or pleafure, were in her 
opinion, the ſole principles of affection; ſhe believed 
herſelf uſeleſs and troubleſome, although Saint-Cyr, 
guarded by her care againſt all the vices of the world, 
ought not to have reminded her of the reſemblance 
between a convent and a court. One of her friends 
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exhorting ber to preſerve herſelf, becauſe ſhe was ſo 
neceſſary, ſhe replied, Yes, if I am really ſo ; if not, 
I cannot die too ſo on. * 
| Jealouſy now joined its efforts to torment a mind 
made miſerable by its exquiſite ſenſibility; ſhe: loved 
madame de Glapion with exceſſive fondneſs, and was 
apprehenſive that ſhe was not ſufficiently beloved by 
her; ſhe ſuſpected that this lady gave the 
in her heart to mademoiſelle d Aumale. This predi- 
lection ſhe acknowledged to herſelf was very natural, 
yet was ſhe no leſs afflicted at it. Hence that dryneſs, 
that reſerve, thoſe inequalities in ber temper, the 
inquietude of a perſon. who was defirous of inſpiri 
the ſame degree of friendſhip as ſhe was ca of 
feeling, and who ſeverely queſtioned herſelf by what 
right ſhe claimed it. I know not if it be a weakneſs 
to have a heart ſo tender, but certainly it is a great 
misfortune. 

Theſe faults of temper madame de Maintenon had 
brought with her from the world into ſolitude: in 
every place, in every circumſtance, we are ſtill our- 
ſelves. In the world a variety of objects, a continual 
ſucceſſion of pleaſures or occupations, concealed them ; 
at Saint-Cyr they inceſſantly eſcaped her watchful 
vigilance over herſelf. In her youth they had deprived 
her of the pleaſures of ſociety ; in an age more ad- 
vanced they had rendered her inſenſible to the honours 
of a court, in her old age they diſturbed the repoſe of 
her ſolitude. A celebrated author “ is for having the 
hiſtories of the fortunate perſons of his age all written. 
If that were done, what 1s called good fortune would 
never be ſolicited. e | 
- It was only the moſt intimate confidents of madame 
de Maintenon, who diſcovered theſe inequalities of 
temper, always ſeverely repreſſed; the habit of ſub- 
duing them concealed them in part from obſervation, 
God and herſelf only knew thoſe pains'of which ſhe 
| | F199 7 - never 
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never complained. Languiſhing in fevers, or torment» 
ed with head-achs, ſhe never had recourſe to-any relief 
unleſs the violence of her pain betrayed her fortitude 
into complaints: a foe to all indulgence, the confidered 
labour, fatigues, the inclemencies of the weather, az 
trifles. - Complaints are the ſoothings of ſufferings; 
ſhe interdicted them herſelf, not becauſe they betray 
a weakneſs of mind, but becauſe ſhe thought them re- 
bellious againſt that power who diſtributes thoſe ſuffer- 
ings, and rewards them. She kept even till her death a 
woman attendant by whom ſhe was extremely ill ſerv'd.. 
When ſhe was preſſed to diſmiſs her, No,“ ſhe replied, 
l am reſolved to keep her; no one could have been 
more uſeful to me, ſince, during five-and-twenty- 
* years ſhe has given conſtant exerciſe to my pa- 
* tience.” 142 Tp 

Among her perfections, thoſe which not being born 
with her were virtues, became by conſtant practice the 
natural qualities of her mind, the great end of mor- 
ality ; philoſophy aſpires to it, but chriſtianity at- 
' tains it. 

If any thing could have leſſened the fervour of her 
piety, her diſtruſt of the directors of her conſcience 
would have done it; ſhe had long diſcovered that. 
the counſels they gave her were almoſt all intereſted 
therefore, after the death of the biſhop of Chartres, 
ſhe had no particular direQor, and ſhe contented her- 
ſelf with declaring her hns to the abbe Briderey her 
confeſſor, without aſking advice of any perſon whate- 
ver ; but was always guäded by the maxims of monſieur 
des Marais, whoſe writings by frequent peruſal made 
him ſeem preſent to her imagination: this only con- 
ſolation ſhe ſtill poſſeſſed, NED 
She diſcovered that the abbe Briderey was a ja 
miſt: her averſion to every kind of hereſy would not 
permit her to confide in a ſecret enemy of the church; 
the natural ſweetneſs of her temper made it extremely 
difficult for her to part with a confeſſor ſhe had had 
ſeventeen years. She was ſure only of his inclinations 
towards Janſeniſm ; but ſhe was apprehenſive, that by 

| . 1277 changing 
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changing her confeſſor, he would be accuſed of ſome- 
thing worſe. - She durſt not examine too nearly into the 
foundation of her fuſpicions, leſt thoſe ſuſpicions ſhould 
be turned to a certainty, She durſt not reject them 
entirely, leſt ſhe ſhould deceive herſelf. / 

To ſpeak plainly to the abbé — upon this 
ſubject, was to expoſe him to the falſehood x 
for what Janſeniſt is there who will ne not deny that he 
is one ? To conceal from him the inquietudes ſhe fuf- 
tered on his account, was to remain voluntarily in a 
doubt. which it highly concerned her to remove; 
by diſmiſſing him, ſhe would do a prejudice to the 
whole — to which be belonged-: — him 
ſhe drew upon Saint - Cyr the prayers of the Janſeniſts, 
which were ſtill worſe than their curſes; and upon 
herſelf the reproach of favouring a party which tri 
umphed in the regent's ſupport. 

It is eaſy to conceive what agitations theſe an 
muſt raiſe in a mind fo truly catholick: however, | ſhv 
reſolved to be ſilent, to receive the communion oftner, 
that ſhe might go leſs to confeſſion, ' and to comfort 
bereit contemplating in Goda: ull: go pornt'> 

Tboſe hours which ſhe 8 prayer, ran 
with the greateſt rapidity. uld you ſhorteii time, 
ſhe uſed to ſay, ſpend it with God; aud ſometimes; 
0 „. how inſenſibly glide on thoſe: days, ſhe cry d, 

that we devote to God. Every thing rendered her 
* preſent to her ſoul; he poſſeſſed and filled it 
entirely, I ſung to her, ſays mademoiſelle d Aumale, 
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4 / gui peut avec Dieu partager notre amt || | 
| Ah! who with God can ſhare our love? 


ſhe appeared in an holy extacy. We lovers of the 
world are not able to conceive the neceſſity of the 
pleaſure of this continual preſence: of God. When 
our . paſſions are filent, we repreſent him to ourſelves 
under the idea of an offended judge: true chriſlians 
behold him under that of a father ſatisfied with their 
love. I do not, faid madame de Maintenon, ap- 
© prove of theſe words, I #s terrible to fall into the 
hands of the living God : in my opinion, nothing can 
be more delightful. 5 n 31458 
Full of impatient deſire, to behold at length that be- 
ing, whom ſhe loved with ſuch ardor, ſhe languiſhed 
for death, not as the period to her cares, but as the 
beginning of her happineſs. Mademoiſelled'Aumale, 
happening once to ſay to her, that ſhe was afraid ſhe 
" ſhould go to hell, Ab! my God ' cried madame 
de Maintenon, how is it poſſible to have ſuch” a 
thought! I aſſure you, this fear never entered into 
my mind: no, it is not poſſible for me to'think that 
I ſhall be damned.“ Will the moſt rigid proteſtants 
when they ſee ſuch piety proceeding from the boſom 
of error, maintain that God will condemn us for opi- 
44] 4199141, +2044: 03 SIOW9D , Sv M401 * 
It was but by degrees, that ſhe acquired that ardent 
fondneſs for prayer. At firſt ſhe found the exerciſes 
very tedious; and performed them with laſſitude; 
* My want of application,” ſaid ſhe to the ladies of 
Saint-Lewis, © was the cauſe that I was formerly diſ- 
« ouſted with prayer: beſides, I thought it was a 
higher merit in the ſight of God, to comfort the 
afflicted, to viſit the ſick, than to throw myſelf be- 
fore his altar with my head full of buſineſs, languid 
in my devotion, and often my attention ga b 
__ © the levity of my own thoughts. I ſaid to myſelf, 
© chriſtian ought to live an active life, T remain here 
'* meditating upon the perfeQions of God, white 
© my ante-chamber is crouded with pedple, whoſe 
« requeſts 
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© requeſts 1 ought to hear, and whoſe necefli- 


ties I may relieve. But, after long experience, 
I am become ſenſible, that theſe wanderings of 
the mind may be prevented, by refleQing that we 
are converſing with the moſt reſpeQable of all be- 
ings, and that prayer is the true food of a chriſtian: 
without prayer we depend 5 ju our own, prudence, 
and God bleſſes not our defigns: we grow languid 
in the performance of our duties; the mind is con- 
« tracted, in whatever we do, our own intereſt is the 
« end. We flatter ourſelves that we are charitable, 
ve are ſurpriſed to find that we are only. profule : 
ve give alms, but we make not to God that offer of 
of them, by which alone they are meritorious. Taſte, 
humour, pleaſure, have been the 2 our 
* charity ; and the gratifications of theſe are the bar- 


© ren recompence of it: in a word, I date the inward 
peace I enjoy, from that moment, when obedient to 
* the advices of my directors, I deſtined a certain por- 
tion my of time to prayer. 


- 


Thus did ſhe endeavour to perſuade her daughters 
of Saint-Cyr, to keep up that holy commerce with 
God, fo little known in convents, though they are 
the retreats of piety. In her converſations with ma- 
dame de Glapion, mademoiſelle d'Aumale, and ma- 

dame de Perou, ſhe expatiated both upon her 
qualities and her faults, with the fame frankneſs as ſhe 
would have done on thoſe of any other perſon : the 
was dead to every ſentiment of pride; whatever could 
be uſeful to her daughters of Saint-Cyr, ſne made theirs, 
equally free from oftentation, as from affected humi- 
ity. S 
| After the recreation, at which the regularly aſſiſted, 
even when ſhe was indiſpoſed, ſhe inſtructed the novi- 
ces, whom ſhe formed by her diſcourſe and by her 
example. When ſhe expatiated upon the duties of à 
cloiſtral life, one would have thought ſhe had fulfilled 
them all: when ſhe talked to them of God, ſhe ſeem- 
ed enflamed with the ſacred fite of pure love. The 
ladies of Saint-Lewis wiſhed that God woult beſtow 
on them a portion of that ſpirit with which ſhe was 
10 4 animated, 
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animated, as he had infuſed into the ſixty-two elders, « 
that of Moſes their head. Ah ” cried ſhe, © what a 
* head ! and this it is which makes me pity the mem- 
bers: but are not all inſtruments e ol in the hands 
of God? When I reflect,“ added ſhe, © that every 
one of the religious orders, although inſtituted b 
“ ſaints, has had occaſion to be reformed, I ſighing aſk 
*myſelf, what will become of Saint-Cyr, whoſe be- 
bs pinning was not fo favourable.” 2 

owe ver, ſhe left writings to that community, which 
will prevent any relaxation of piety and regularity, ag 
long as a taſte for the ſimple, the pure, and uſeful, 
Thall prevail among them. Such is that piece called 
the ſpirit of the inſtitution, which is entirely of her own 
compoſing : but that it might never bear her name, 
ſhe Srevalled upon the biſhop of Chartres to correct it, 
and upon the king to fign it. 

The ladies of Saint-Lewis preſſed her to ſign it alſo. 
She replied, * It is fit that thoſe who come after you, 
* ſhould believe this is the work of a biſhop, and not 
of a woman. Your friendſhip for me, makes 1 

fond of every thing that comes from me; 1 ſhall be 
very indifferent to the future ladies of Saint-Lewis. 
In the deliberations of the council, ſhe gave her opi- 
nion with a humility, which left to the ſuffrages the 
moſt entire freedom, but with a prudence and fore- 
1 that rendered that freedom uſeleſs. It was 
neceſſary that the biſhop of Chartres ſhould interpoſe 
his authority over her, to preſerve a great number of 
papers from the fire, which are now very precious to 
Saint-Cyr. They contained inſtructions taken down 
in writing from her mouth, by thofe who heard them. 
Madame de Maintenon reviſed them, and eraſed every 
thing, which upon deeper reflection, ſhe did not ap- 
prove. "The ſtyle was that of Tobit, or of Jeſus the 
fon of Sirach ; it breathed thoſe virtues with which her 
heart was filled. | | Fe IS een 
When ſhe read the collection made by madame de 
Bouju, ſhe every moment cried out, This is what 1 
never ſaid or thought. The piety of madame de Bouju, 
was harſh and ſevere : and all the gentle 8 of 
Arte madame 
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madame de Maintenon were imbittered by paſſing 
0 2 her pen. al the gels Mabe 
, | Vpon reviewin the regulations , of Saint- 
ſhe perceived forms errors in them, and her 125 
thought was to amend them; but in prudence ſhe 
forebore to take this ſtep. * We will make no al- 
* terations,” ſaid ſhe to mademoiſelle d'Aumale, * the 
example will be dangerous, and at length they 
© will be altering every day.” She inftilled into her 
pupils a great veneration for the 1 nuns of 
the community: at the holy table, ſhe followed the 
ladies of Saint-Lewis, and preceded the young la- 
dies. She was earneſtly intreated to go firſt: * Am 
I not too highly honoured,” replied ſhe, *'by walk- 
ing immediately after the clergy, and at the head 
of the nobleſſe? | 3 
She was ſhocked at that pride, which the great 
cannot diveſt themſelves of, even in their acts of 
devotion. '* At church, faid ſhe, * the difference 
of conditions diſappears, and I am overjoyed to ob- 
* ſerve it. Leger, my woman, receives the commu- 
nion by my fide, and often receives it with more 
fervour than myſelf.” It was not the ſervant who 
was emulous of her miſtreſs's piety ; it was the 
miſtreſs who aſpired to be equal to the ſervant; 
The wiſe declare that mankind” are all equal, 1 
the truly devout believe it. n 
ö Her infirmities did not leſſen her attention to the 
; education of the young ladies of Saint-Lewis: not 
| being able to go up to the claſſes, ſhe deſired to 
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have a certain number of theſe children in her 
own apartment. The miſtreſſes made it the re- 
ward of merit; mademoiſelle de Mornai, and ma- 
demoiſelle de Montchevreuil, were preferred to ma- 
ny others, on account of their talents and their 
names, which were always dear to madame de Main- 
tenon, and will long be fo to Saint-Cyr. The 
gentleneſs with which ſhe inſtructed them, her ex- 
3 treme application and patience, aſtoniſhed the ladies 
g of Saint-Lewis. Nothing is leſs reaſonable,” faid 
| ſhe, than to expect that children ſhould be rea- 
; * ſonable.” She accommodated her inſtructions to 
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their capacity: ſhe watched the progreſs of their t- 
pening n. and aided the efforts of na- 
ture, With all her own accumulated wiſdom. 


1 


* 


Mademoiſelle de la Tour was brought up by How. 


This young girl was the daughter of a gentleman of 
Auvergne, whoſe 1 compoſed of twenty chil- 
Aten, all born of the ſame mother, lived in decent 
. Madame de Maintenon conceived an affec- 
tion for her from the firſt moment ſhe ſaw her; 
her beauty, her engaging ſimplicity, the ſweetneſs of 
her temper, but particularly the extreme delicacy. of 
her conſtitution, induced madame de Maintenon to 
take her entirely under her own care. The child re- 
paid this tenderneſs with the fondeſt affection. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon found herſelf ſo ſtrongly attach- 
ed to her, that it became neceſſary, for the peace 
of her conſcience, to be re- aſſured concerning the 
force of this inclination ; for ſhe was not willing to 
form any ties which might engage her ta the world, 
At every age, ſaid ſhe, © we 3 need of a doll. 
However, in this amuſement ſhe found exerciſe for 
her charity, and for thoſe talents for which ſhe was 
ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed. Mademoiſelle de la Tour 
acquired in her childhood all the qualities of an excel- 
ent nun, Madame de Maintenon recommended her 
in her laſt will to the ladies of Saint-Lewis, who could 
not ſettle her more advantageouſly, than by taking her 
into their number. The favour the child enjoyed, 
made the good fortune of the whole family ; her 224 
thers got places, her ſiſters were portioned. 
Madame de Maintenon was ſtealing from the world, 
and every three months her benevolence informed her 
penſioners that ſhe was ſtill in it. She paid her alms 
with as much punQuality, as if they had been debts ; 
no neceſſitous perſon was denied relief by her. She 
ſometimes would talk to the young ladies of Saint- 
Lewis, of their-relations and friends ; and when with 
the ſimplicity of their age, they gave her an account 
of any evident diſtreſs, ſhe ſent into the moſt diſtant 
part of a province, a fecret and unexpected 2 
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She- confined herſelf generally to bate 'neceſſaries, 
that ſhe might have it in her power to multiply her 
benefactions. She never ſupplied- the craving of va- 
nity ; ſuch gifts ſhe conſidefed as robbing tier poot * 
ſhe was accuſed "of not being, liberal, but, ſhe 'was 


more, ſhe Was Chäritabſe 
i er, dof a Hobie Ones 
exceed the bounds ſhe had preſcribed to herſelf ; 
and with humbled. pride, ſhe. did not calculate very 
rigorouſly ; her preſents carried abundance, into fa- 
milies, Which had been accuſtomed to it. She fup- 
E a genteel männer ſeveral Women of qua- 
lity, whoſe. names I ſhall not mention, becgulft Ler- 
tain expieſſions Which hive fallen from "their wil: 
dren, have taught me, that in ſuch families the 
are more aſhamed of poverty than ingratitude. A 
large volume might be filled with the account of 
her known, chatities; but doubtleſs a much larger 
| would ſcatce contain the liſt of thoſe of which it 
Ed aid, her left band was ignorant t what 
er { 3 25119 get „ 
In dhe folitade o Which me bad condernned hers 
ſelf, ſhe had ſome gloomy, days: ſo it was ſuppoſed 
at Paris ; but at Saint-Cyr it was not perceived. 
Several perſons affirmed, that. ſhe frequently went 
out of the convent to make viſits, but thels viſits 
were only to the poor o "the Village; accuſtomed 
to company, to publick affairs, to 4 Kind of life, 
the moſt vatied imaginable, ſhe ccüld net avoid be- 
ing melancholy in a houſe where ſhe ſaw conftihu- 
ally the ſame perſons, from whence ſhe had baniſh- 
ed news and viſits, and where each day was the 
rfect copy of the former, 3; the , remembrance of 
9 paſt, , rendered the preſent diſagreeable: but ha 
bituated long to conquer. hetfelf, ©; never, nere 
this _ uneaſigeſs . to,, appear , not till, after het 
death was it ever known that ſhe had any to con- 
ceal, Her confeſſor owned that ſhe had ſome con- 


58 


flicts to ſuſtain: but theſe were but tranſient ſtorms; 8 


grace in that faithful heart, ſoon repaired the ravages 
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_ She might eaſily have mixed again in thoſe agree · 
able ſocieties ſhe had quitted. The ladies de Dangeau, 
de Caylus, de Leyy, endeavoured to bring her back 
to them; but either becauſe ſhe feared to indulge her 
own inclinations, or that all which had formerly de- 
lighted her, was now become wholly indifferent or 
ſteleſs, ſhe very ſeldom ſaw any of her old friends. 
ow few favourites fallen from power can boaſt of 
friends ! Madame de Maintenon preſerved all hers ; 
Villars, d'Harcourt, Villeroi, Uxelles, Rohan, Ven- 
tadour, the moſt diſtinguiſhed names in the court of 
Wy regent, honoured her. as if ſhe had been upon a 

on Ob Lig, CO OST | | N. 

Her converſation had loſt none of its chatms; her 
body was infirm, old age had reſpected only her hear- 
ing and her eyes, but her mind was ſtill firm, and her 
wit unimpaired, She wrote, ſhe talked, ſhe thought, 
with all the vigour, with all the juſtneſs of her earlier 
years. One day, when ſhe gave a general reprimand 
to the oung ladies of Saint-Lewis, a new ſervant w 
heard her, interrupted her with this exclamation, 4 
proteſt this ot a notable woman. When ſhe was in 
the court, the centre of wit, ſhe had deſpiſed and ba- 
niſked it from Saint-Cyr. In the folitude of a convent, 
the became ſenſible what need the indolence of a cour- 
tier has of ſuch a reſource, and how greatly the pro- 
duQtions of wit contribute to the tranquillity of- the 
mind. Affecting ſcenes of tragedies, animating mu- 
fick, agreeable tales, little repreſentations, humorous 
ſcenes, intereſting books, innocent trifles ; in a word, 
all that ſhe had prohibited were recalled. 

The ladies read to her the memoirs of cardinal de 
Retz, in which the characters of many perſons, with 
whom ſhe was intimately acquainted, are {0 well 
drawn; Vaſſor's hiſtory, where ſhe is obliquely at- 
tacked ; father Daniel, who always mentions her grand- 
father with honour. Mademoiſelle d'Aumale does not 
tell us in her manuſcript, what was madame de Main- 
tenon's opinion of theſe books. When mademoiſelle 
d'Aumale, in a pamphlet wrot: by Villefor, a * 

reac 
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read to her this character of herſelf. "Madame d 
Maintenon had akway: good intentions,” but S was ex- 
tremely timid ; ſhe was candid and fintere, but a little 
elevated, and always determined by the king's perſonal 
intereflt ; ſhe ſmiled, doubtleſs convinced that if this 
was her true character, ſhe was all that a wife-ought 
to be; and that conjugal love, comprehending all 
her duties, juſtified all hes fäults. 

The part ſhe had in affairs of ſtate, her *zeal for 
the church, her love for her country, would not 
permit her to be indifferent to the events of the 
regency. She wiſhed to be ignorant of every thing, 
yet defired to be told all; curiofity, ſaid ſhe, #s 4 
laft paſſion which dies in us; I have ſeen things rather 
too near. Let us now take a ſlight” view of thoſe 
affairs which were likely to intereſt her; her cha- 
rater is known, a bare recital of facts will explain 
her ſentiments. . SIR 


r 
Publick Aﬀairs. THESE 2 


HE regent's firſt care was to gain the Jan- 
ſeniſts: he was ſure of the N. — at 
rence in all his ſchemes, whenever he pleaſed to 
make uſe of them; his ſecond was to proſecute 
the farmers of the revenue. A court of commiſſion 
was erefted to try them, which might have been 
uſeful, if afterwards one had been erected to try 
the commiſſioners. The miſtreſſes and favourites of 
the regent ſold their protection to the accuſed, the 
judges ſold their ſentences to the guilty. 29 

Monſieur Fourquieux, the preſident of this tri- 
bunal, was ſurnamed the keeper of the ſeals, be- 
| cauſe when the ſpoils of Bourvalais were divided a- 
mong the friends of the prince, Fourquieux had his 
ſilver ſeals for his ſhare: ſuch as had acquired moſt 
wealth, were judged with che leaft' ſeverity. The 
people exclaimed againſt 3 . 

| 3 
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of this court of juſtice, apparently the laſt that 
would be erected. Nh it N France 
is to be plundered by the courtier or the financier, 
when it is her deſtiny to be. abandoned to pillage ? 
The Jeſuits and the farmers ot the revenue mutuall 
comforted each other, ſor they hated none but hone 
men LIPS I $61 [2-1 7 2 7 ) £577 204 : 
The regent had, promiſed: the duke of Bourbon, be- 
fore the king's death, that when the power was in his 
hands; he. would deprive. the legitimated princes of 
that rank, and thoſe prerogatives, which Lewis the 
Fourteenth had ventured to give them: but although 
the elevation of. thoſe princes had irritated him while 
he was no more than a. ſubject, : be: deſpiſed-it when 
the ſovereign. authority was in his hands. The duke 
of Bourbon reminded. him of his promiſes, the duke 
of Orleans put off the execution of them to another 
time, and made contrary promiſes to the duke du 
Maine. The princes of the blood, apprehenſive that 
the regent would ſport with them, as he did with his 
word, demanded in a petition, that the king ſhould 
hold a bed of juſtice; and the legitimated princes pre- 
ſented a petition, in which they requeſted, that their 
Tights might be determined by a majority of votes. 
be regent approved of this expedient ;-he was ſen- 
ſible, that a guardian has a right to make regulations, 
but not to cancel laws: however, he was told, that 
the demand made by the duke du Maine and the count 
de Toulouſe attacked his authority, which was not the 
leſsabſolute, becauſe it was limited to a gertajn time; It 
is no difficult matter nde geen th whatever 
may augment it. The duke of Orleans thought it 
highly imported his own honour to judge this proceſs; 
the royal authority, ſaid he, is never in a ſtate of mi- 
nority ; but ought not the exerciſe of it to be entruſt- 
ed in the hands of the regent only, eſpecially in, a 
monarchy where lit is evident, no body of the people 
is the depoſitory of the prince's rights, or the protec- 
tor of thoſe of the nation j 1 
Having chus cleared up his doubts he appointed 
| 9 $1] 


commil- 
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commiſſioners, and the king's children were:degraded, 
as they had been elevated, contrary to the laws. | All: 
their memorials were refuted. They appealed to the 
eral ſtates of the kingdom; the parliament made no 
ecree in conſequence of their proteſtation, and the re- 
gent ſent ſeveral gentlemen to the baſtile, who had en- 
gaged-thirty-nine others to make the ſame appeal. 
July 2, 1717.] In ther reſpects the edit by: 
which the legitimated princes were degraded, was not 
marked by that ſtrain of violence and partiality which 
was expected from the regent's council. The mo- 
narch is there made to acknowledge, that he cannot 
diſpoſe of the crown ; and that when the Bourbon 
line ſhould be extinct, it belonged to the nation to 
chuſe itſelf a maſter ; but it lett the duke du Maine, 
and the count de Toulouſe in poſſeſſion of the prece- 
dence derived from their dutchy. 503 HOWDOGE 
The late king's edict in favour of the legitimated 
princes was certainly a great injuſtice to the nation; 
yet is it aſtoniſhing that this injuſtice ſubſiſted no lon- 
ger: the princes of the blood, by marrying his natural 
daughters, ſeemed engaged in honour to ſupport it; 
and their brothers-in-law, by being aſſociated in their 
rank, effaced in ſome degree the Rain of ſuch an alli- 
ance. The edit of Tuly, 1714, till left'a ſufficient 
diftance between the princes. of the blood, and the le- 
gitimated princes. Our laws eſtabliſh an infinite one, 
and our manners would have preſerved it. | 
Theſe reflections occurred to the duke of Orleans, 
and he reſtrained the impetuoſity of the duke of Bour- 
bon, who having himſelf conceived a perſonal enmity 
to the duke du Maine, although that prince had ſup- 
ported his intereſts with his Rather, was reſolved, if 
poſſible, to have him declared the ſon of the marquis 
de Monteſpan, by a decree of the parliament. This 
attempt was the beſt ſermon that could be preached 
againſt deſpotiſm and adultery. 
The regent being apprehenſive of the king's death, 
reſolved to ſecure the crown to himſelf, by excluding 
the branch of Anjou from the ſucceſſion. The a 
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Dubois, fgned at London and the Hague, the trea- 
ty of the quadruple alliance, the purport of which 
was, to maintain George upon the throne of Eng- 
land, and to place Philip, duke of Orleans, upon 
that of France. The pretender was ſacrificed to 
this ſcheme, and two Engliſhmen who were ſuſpec- 
ted of having aſſaſſinated Evreux, were diſcovered, 
ſeized, convicted, and ſet at hberty. 

Deſmarets was diſmiſſed from his employment of 
comptroller of the finances, after having preſented to 
the council, by way of apology, a memorial, which 
demonſtrated, that he only was capable of diſcharg- 
ing it well. The duke de Noailles was preſident 
of the council of finances, and the Yi/a * freed 
France in one day from a debt of three hundred and 
thirty three millions, puniſhing the ſubjects by me- 
thodical and almoſt equitable reductions of money 
bills, for the misfortune of having had a warlike 


| 


prince. 15 


The preamble to the edict was very gentle, the 
purpoſe of it was cruel ; the people were plundered 
with all poſſible kindneſs ; the neceſſities of the ftate 
zuſtified every thing. 

The regent would ſee all with his own eyes; he 


 fowed: diviſions among his miniſters, that he might 


not be deceived ; and finding he was, he changed them 
as he did his miſtreſſes. The intereſt of the ſtate were 
ſounding words, and always in his mouth, but his 
thoughts were wholly employed on his own particular 
intereſt. He was not capable of much application, 
but he was active; he loved every thing, but loved 
nothing with ardour ; he ſuffered his favourites to a- 
buſe his kindneſs, and his penetration he himſelf a- 
buſed : he now protected, now oppreſſed religion, 
doubted whether he had one, and did not care — 


his doubts removed: he appropriated the whole day 
to 
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This was an operation of the finances, by which 
the purchaſers of ſtocks were only to receive the price, 
or very near it, that they had paid for them. 
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to buſineſs, and part of the night to pleaſures, in 
which his mind ſeemed to acquire new vigour for 
the labours of the enſuing dax. * 
Monſieur Voiſin died ſuddenly; the duke de Noail- 
les ſollicited his employment at Saint Cyr for himſelf, 
and that of chancellor, for his friend Dagueſſeau and 
obtained both theſe requeſts... The duke of Orleans 
being in danger of loſing his ſight, it was reported 
that the new chancellor, the duke de Noailles, and 
the cardinal bis uncle, had deliberated whether it 
would not be proper to-deprive him of the regency. 
This ſtory is not, probable, and it is fill leſs ſo, that, 

e prince ſhould haye been able to diſcover the de- 
hog ſo prudent. and fo, ſecret, * However 

may be, the chancellor, the idol of the Janſeniſt 
E iſhed to Frene, and the duke de Noail · 
es: retired from court. * 
* The ſeals, and the adminiſtration. of the finances 
were given to monſieur d' Argenſon, who was himſelf 
certainly, worth two men, but not worth thoſe two; 
deſcended from, illuſtrious anceſtors, and through in- 
digence reduced: to accept the poſt of lieutenant- gene: 
ral — pre ſidial court of Angouleme, he was faiſed 
to that of lieutenant of Fg by the intereſt of 
monſieur Pelletier, who alone was acquainted with his 
merit ; under A Hite he became the miniſter of Paris, 
was hated by the populace on account of his ſeverity, 
(hems, by, the citizens on Account of his vigilance, 
fitted; for any, employment, but never honohred by 
Lewis the Fourteenth with the higheſt, becauſe he er 
celled in en poor, diſintereſted, yet ful 
pected of embezzling the publick money; cleared from 
a proſecution by the force of truth, and by the luſtre. ' 
of his name; propoſed as a reformer, of manners, and 
accuſed gf cormuptiog them: feared by the. Jeſuits, : 
though devoted in appearance ta, Weit intereſts 3 
ever declaring, that the honours beſto med by, a re- 
gency are but. tary: honours, . and owing his 
550 to the loſs of thoſe honours he io F | 

elpiled 3 the only man who was capable 9 
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humbling the 'parliament, while he ſaved the na- 
tion“. n as aac 
4 26. 1718] Law ſhared with the keeper of 
the ſeals the confidence of the regent: the parhament 
iſſued a ſummons for his perſona mm_—_ before 
them. The king went thither to hold a bed of Juſtice, 
where monſieur d' Argenſon was inveſted with the pre- 
rogatives of chancellor, and all which had been enact- 
ed by that body, with relation to the ſpecie, was an- 
nulled; the dukes and peers reſtored to the right of 
preceding the preſidents of ſovereign courts; the edu- 
cation of the minor entruſted to the duke of Bourbon, 
who was ſo lately a minor himſelf. The duke d 
Maine, obnoxious to the regent for his oppoſition t 
the quadruple alliance, was reduced to the rank ohly 
df a'peer, the count de Toulouſe without reafon main+ 
tained in the poſſeſſion of honours which his brother 
had without reaſon been deprived of, the parliament 
conſtrained to regiſter theſe unjuſtifiable innovations, 
and conſequently the ſtate opon the brink of ruin. 
The favourable hopes that had been conceived of 
the. regency were all deffroyed*; Lewis the Fourteenth 
was now. fincerely regretted. It was acknowledged, 
that the council ſettled by the teſtament would in all 
reſpe&s have been more uſeful to the ſtate than thoſe 
numerous committees, where they were always delibe- 
rating, without reſolving upon any thing. The neg- 
lect of this laſt will was deeply lamented; wich, b 
the wiſe regulations it contained, ſeemed an ahfic 
ment of all that policy that by long experience he h 
acquired. The two parties which had ſo long divided 
the church, now agreed in declaiming againſt the new 
government; the duke of Orleans had almoſt as many 
enemies as there were Frenchmen; Britanny, Poitou, 
Normandy, were in commotion, and his edit is fil- 
led wich his enemies. 99% u £370 493), UBT 


Now it was that the former calumnies which had 


1 


been propagated againſt him were revived, ànd man 
1 C. . on 4 ney 
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I By propoſing that edict, by which the coin was 
reſtored to its former value. 
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new ones added to them; the life of the young king. 


eagerly ſtiled our well-beloved, was apprehended to 
be in danger; poiſoned biſkets were ſaid to be found 
in his pockets ; marſhal Villeroi had hindered him from 
taking ſome ſnuff, which would have killed him; ma- 
dame de Ventadour had prevented him from eating of 
a dangerous collation that had been ſerved up to him; 
and a thouſand other frantick reports were circulated, 
which proved, and augmented the publick hatred againſt 
the duke of Orleans. | * 74 a wb 

The regent however had been heard to ſay, There 
are two things, which, rather than ſuffer, I will be 
* burned alive: one is, that any attempt ſhould be 
made upon the life of this child; the other, that the 
-< Spaniard ſhould reign in France.“ Thoſe who knew 
him intimately did not doubt of his ſincerity in this 
declaration; but the people ſaw only his libertiniſm, 
and in that the will to dare every crime. Fontenelle, 
who was often a witneſs of the publick indignation 


againſt him, once ſaid to him, Ah ! my lord, how 


vill you be able to extricate yourſelf out of theſe dif- 
* ficulties ?* © Very well, replied the prince, with great 
compoſure. | i eee 1. 10 $4383 % I 
Then appeared thoſe celebrated Philippicks, verſes 
without poetry, odes without enthuſiaſm, more deſer- 
ving of contempt than puniſhment. The regent par- 
doned the inſults of ſatyriſts but his miniſters revenged 
him; while the prince anſwered an epigram only Wich 
a better, they threw into priſon, and ſuffered to lan- 


aiſh there forgotten, all the wits who had ſatirized or 
ad been accuſed of ſatirizing him. A young poet 


who had wrote againſt him, and who has ſince wrote 
againſt all the world, complained to him at Pont de 
Seve, that he had been brutally chaſtiſed. * What do 
you demand ? * ſaid the regent to him. + Juſtice,” 
replied the young man. Well, you have had juſtice, 
ſaid the prince... | uin ox. 1-421 | 

He never ſuffered himſelf to be governed by his. 
miſtreſſes, however violent his paſſion for them might 
be: the counteſs de P. 5 2 who Was entirely in the 


intereſt 
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intereſt 'of his enemies, ſuppoſing ſhe had' choſe a 
favourable opportunity, ventured to ſound him on an 
affair of great importance. The lover threw himſelf 
out of bed, and, taking the lady's hand, led her to a 
looking-glaſs; © Do you ſee that beauteous head? 
ſaid he to her; It is made for the careſſes of love, 
not for ſecrets of ſtate.” 
Notwithſtanding he always ſported with religion, 
yet at length he began to comprehend that it was/the 
ſtrongeſt ſupport of government, and that the corrup- 
tion or reformation of manners, depended upon the 
choice of ecclefiaſticks for the dignities of the church. 
An abbe of great quality once ſaid to him, I ſhall be 
diſhonoured if you do not make me a biſhop. I had 
« rather,” ſaid the prince, that you ſhould be diſho- 
© noured than l.. ; 1216 


CHAPTER XLII.. 
The ſecret marriage of the dutcheſs of Berry. 


T Ibertiniſm ſtill reigned in the court; however, the 
exceſs of it began to abate. Mademoiſelle de 
Chartres, in the bloom of youth, in the poſſeſſion 
of the greateſt beauty, and moſt tender aſſection of 
her father, touched by the powerful hand of grace, 
had taken at Chelles the habit of a Benedictine. 
The dutcheſs of Berry retired frequently to the con- 
vent of the Carmelites, to devote herſelf to exerciſes of 
piety ; however, the houſhold of that - princeſs was 
maintained with great magnificence.; the palace of 
Luxembourg had — given her, Meute ſerved for her 
conntry retreat, and Meudon was lent to her to vary 
the ſcene of her pleaſures. | 855 
At fifteen years of age the dutcheſs of Berry was a per- 
tect beauty; but, notwithſtanding her immoderate uſe of 
ſtrong liquors, ſhe grew exceſſively fat, her complexion 
and features were altered, and of all her charms there 
now only remained the fineſt hands in the world, of 
which inhuman calumny reported, her father himſelf 
Was an idolater. Tu 
x 2 
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The count de Riom had. tong the affection 
of this princeſs ; to free herſelf from that remorſe of 
conſcience which tormented her, ſhe married him pri- 
vately. The following anecdotes madame de Mou- 
chi, her lady of honour, related to one of her friends: 

The dutcheſs of Berry, ſated with pleaſures, cauſed 
a cell to be fitted up for her in the monaſtery of the 
Carmelite nuns, to which the auſterities they practiſed 
tempted her to repair, whenever ſhe was weary of fin, 
After a long retreat ſhe received the communion with 

eat feryour, and immediately afterwards gave ma- 
dame de Mouchi a letter for her lover. The lady of 
honour ſtarted back with horror and ſurprize at this 
ſacrilege: the princeſs obſerved her emotion, called 
her again, and with tears and groans acknowledged 
to her, that this lover was her huſband. cee. 

Madame de Mouchi was ſo firmly perſuaded that the 
count was married to the dutcheſs of Berry, that when 
he was appointed governor of Meudon, ſhe ſolicited 
for her huſband the poſt of great maſter of the ward 
robe to the count de Riom, with a ſalary of four 
thouſand livres. 3 400 ib add KN 
The dutcheſs of Berry did not ruin herſelf for her 
huſband. The duke de Lauzun, a kinſman of the count's, 
ſeeing him departing for the army, with, houſings very 
ſparingly embroidered with gold, ſaid to him, When 
I lay at the palace of Luxembourg, couſin, my 
+ houfings were embroidered on both ſi dess. 

The dutcheſs had a daughter by the count de Riom, 
who was committed to the care of madame de Mouchi, 
who gueſſed to whom it belonged; ſcarce was ſhe 
weaned, when ſome perſons, . wholly unknown to her, 
came and demanded the child. Madame de Mouchi 
refuſed to deliver her to them; but they inſiſting upon 
her compliance, ſhe went immediately to the princeſa, 
'who was at play, and, being a. little difcompoſed, 
made no anſwer to what ſhe ſaid ;. but, being impor» 
tuned by madame de Mouchi, he at laſt ſaid twice, 
Let them have her, but would not give an order under 

Some 


/ 
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Some time afterwards the dutcheſs of Berry was at- 
tacked with an apoplectick fit, After ſhe had re- 
ceived extreme unction the duke of Orleans was ſent 
for; madame de Mouchi offered to leave the room; 
the prince deſired her only to retire to a greater diſ- 
tance; the dutcheſs of Berry then talked to her father 
during ſome minutes, but in ſo low a voice that ma- 
dame de Mouchi could not hear what ſhe ſaid: but 
when the dutcheſs had ceaſed ſpeaking, ſhe diſtinctly 
heard the duke of Orleans ſay, * What do you tell me, 
daughter? He appeared to be in great-emotion, 
and walked backward and forward in the room with a 
filence and precipitation that ſhewed his aſtoniſhment 

and-inquietude. | 
Aſter the dutcheſs was dead, he demanded her caſ- 
ket from madame de Mouchi, who delivered it to him; 
a minute afterwards he demanded the child that had 
been ſecretly confided to her care: madame de Mouchi 
told- him that ſhe had, by the princeſs's orders, delivered 
the child to ſome perſons 9 — to her, who came 
to demand it. The regent threatened to puniſh her 
ſeverely if ſhe did not produce the child, the abbe de 
Champigny was ſent to her, who told her that her 
head ſhould anſwer for the child. She gave him the 
ſame anſwer which ſhe had given the regent before; 
monſieur de la Vrilliere came to interrogate her, and 
threatened her with the Baſtile; ſhe perſiſted in an- 
ſwering, that the moſt cruel puniſhments could not 

force her to declare what ſhe did not know. ; 

At the very moment when the miniſter went out of 
the palace of Luxembourg mademoiſelle de Beauveau, 
a famous devotee, came to aſk madame de Mouchi 
who was for the future to pay the penſion of a young 
girl that by order of the dutcheſs of Berry had been 
laced in a convent in Paris. Madame de Mouchi in- 
Rantiy informed the regent in a letter, of what ſhe had 
juſt learned: the regent baniſhed her and her huſband, 
took the young girl from the convent, and ſent her 
to Amiens, where ſhe was brought up in the houſe of 
the ladies of Mauroncourt of the order of Fontivrault 
| with 
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with the counteſs de.. . from whom I had theſe. 


anecdotes. The young lady was treated with great 
reſpect, ſerved and attended as a princeſs, yet 

only for the daughter of a country gentleman: ſhe was 
called mademoiſelle Benoit. From thence ſhe was ſent 
under che fame name a penſiotier'to' Valencienhe 
where” ſhe took” the veil. This lady is till alive: 
exattly reſembles” her "mother, the "ſame large lovely 
eyes, vermillion lips, and ſhowy complexion.1 
This lady recalls to my remembrance the nun at 
Moret, whom Voltaire and the people believe to be the 
daughter of Lewis we Fourteenth e That num wWas 
the daughter 6 one of the King's coachmen/ Madame 
de Müintenon Had "often faid ſo to two ladies, from 
Whom T heard" it,” © The king,” ſays the hiſtorian; 
gave twenty thouſand crowns with” her to the con 
© yent.* It was madame de Maintenon who, to the 


ſam collected from the charitable” aſſembly for that 


purpoſe,” added a preſent from herſelf, to place her in 
at convent. He adds, that madame de Maintenon 
went expreſsly to Motet to perſuade this haughty 
that ſhe was deceived in her notions of her birth? Ma- 
dame de Maintenon conſtantly viſited that convent 
three or four times à year, ſupported it by her libera. 
lity, and guided it by her couneig. He aſſures us, that 
at Moret they ſtill remember the anſwer made by this 
irl to madame de Maintenon. © The trouble, ma- 
dam, which a lady of your rank has given yoorſelf 
in coming hither to tell me that I am not che 
daughter, is 4 er to me that I am, & 
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„ *; See The Age e,, Lenvis the Faurteenth, vol. il part 
-3- The author gives Lewis the Fourteenth another 
daughter by a young woman who attended madame de 
Monteſpan, and ſays, ſhe was married to a gentleman 
at Verſailles named la Queue, © _ 
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24} A conſtiracy formed vet regent. 


Mardinal Alberoni, whom en made a great 
man, and whom fortune had raiſed to a rank in 
heh his talents ſhined out with all their luſtre, deter- 
mined to take revenge on the regent, for the order he 
had, given Spain to diſarm: the dutcheſs du Maine, 
enraged at the degradation of her family, formed de- 
ſigns to raiſe; it again, by entering into the intereſt of 
the king of Spain. Father de To eise recommen· 


ded to her the baron de Valef r agent to 115 
court ,of Spain 3% and he princeſs commilloned him ta 
treat with Alberoni 201101» Hgat uach v 


The diſcontens. of ſeveral of the. great ſords, anima- 
ted the dutcheſs du Maine to proſecute her deſigns, b 
flattering her with hopes of ſucceſs... The count de 
Laval, the marquis dei Pompadour, cardinal. P nac, 
offered het thein ſerxices, an thoſe of, their 1ends, 
Polignac, Who Was, better ſtted for, intrigues, of ſtate, 
than. for the bold enterprizes of a conſpirator, prop 
ſed to enter into a negotiation with the prince de Cel- 
lemate the (Spaniſh. ambaſſador. The dutcheſs du 
Maine had ſeveral conferences with this miniſter, which 
they both imagined were abſolutely ſecret, but which 
were known to the duke of, Orleans. Their plan was 
to prevent che treaty of the | quadruple, alliance, from 
being concluded; to put the king once more under 
the guardianſhip of the duke du, AR to: demand 4 
convocation of the general ſtates of the kingdom; to 

ſſeſs themſelves in the * of the Toileries ; to 

urpriſe the regent in one of his parties of pleaſure, 
and ſend him to Madrid ; to. di patch couriers into alt 
the provinces with neceſſary directions; and to diſperſe 
where, letters from the king of: Spain to all the 
orders of the ſtate: Theſe letters were ready; there 
were ſome for the king, ſome for 'the' parliament, and 
ethers for the nation in general. Cardinal de Polignae, 
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and Malizieu, chancellor of Dombes, had compoſed 
them. The marquis of Pompadour had drawn up a 
petition, in the name of the nobleſſe, to invite the 
Spaniard into France; and cardinal Alberoni had 
made an unſucceſsful attempt to engage the ſectaries 
in this ſcheme. en 

The duke du Maine was ignorant of theſe intrigues; 
his wife had more ſucceſsfully concealed them from him 
than from the duke of Orleans. The papers of which 
copies were to be ſent to Madrid multiplied every day, 
but not one of them was yet ſent: they were at length 
entruſted to the care of the abbe Portocarero. - 'The 
regent diſcovered all by means of La Fillon, a fa- 
mous Fee of a temple of Venus. The ambaſla- 
dor's ſecretary had, in a billet to one of her votaries, 
acquainted her that he could not meer her that night, 
on account of ſome bulineſs which the departure of 
Portocarero would engage him in. La Fillon carried 
this billet to the keeper of the ſeals, whoſe purveyor 
and ſpy ſhe was. Some pretend that the firſt notice 
which the regent received of this plot, was ſent to 
him from London. However that may be, orders 
were iſſued immediately for arreſting the abbe. They 
overtook him at Poitiers : they ſeized' his diſpatches, 
but left his perſon at liberty. OM 

The regent had now the whole plan of the conſpi- 
racy before him. The hotel of Spain was inveſted, 
the ambaſſador arreſted, and his papers ſeized, in 
which ſeveral intrigues were diſcovered ; ſome of them 
obſcure, others clearly explained, all in oppoſition to 
the regent, none of them diſadvantageous to- the _ 

The. cardinal de Rohan and de Billy were ſuſpected. 
The duke de Richlieu was convicted. The marquis 
de Pompadour and Saint- Genies were impriſoned in 
the Baſtile. The count Daydie and the marquis de 
Magny, introducer of the ambaſſadors fled into Spain. 
Cardinal de Polignac was baniſhed to one of his ab- 
beys. Malezieu and his fon, the duke and dutcheſs du 

Maine, their ſervants and attornies, 
Dec. g. 1718. were all arreſted. The dutcheſs du 

5 Maine was ſent to Dijon, under the 

guard 


guard of monſieur de la Billardrie, and the duke to the 
eitadel of Dourlans, under that of Favancour, who 
treated him with great cruelty. Their ſons were ba- 
niſned to the city of Eu, their daughters confined at 
Chaillot. ö 

Marſhal Villeroi wrote an account of what had 
happened to madame de Glapion, ſuperior of Saint- 
Cyr, and intreated her to communicate the ſad news 
to madame de Maintenon, with all poſſible caution. 
Madame de Glapion was in the apartment of madame 
de Maintenon when this letter was brought to her. 
Madame de Maintenon ſeized it, eagerly broke the 
ſeal, read the afflicting news without ſhewing the leaſt 
emotion, and went inſtantly to church. As ſoon as 
ſhe'was gone, madame de Glapion took the letter, 
fell into a ſwoon when ſhe ſaw its ſad contents, and 
recovering, followed madame de Maintenon all in 
tears, but ſtopped at the entrance of her gallery, re- 
ſpecting her grief. Madame de Maintenon left the 
church with the firſt ſymptoms of a fever, which ne- 
ver quitted her. The duke du Maine had put the 
firſt hand to her elevation, he gave the finiſhing 
ſtroke to her misfortunes. eh 

The regent, on whom nature had beſtowed ſo ma- 
ny ſhining qualities, and whom the art af reigning 
had taught ſo many uſeful ones, took a generous re- 
venge on his enemies, by the lenity with which he 
treated them. The winiſters ſought to lay their iron 
hands on the unfortunate and the guilty, without any 
diſtinction. The duke of Orleans ſoftened the ſeve- 
rities of a priſon, and permitted the priſoners the me- 
lancholy amuſements of reading, taking the air, and 
the viſits of their friends. Theſe amuſements even 
cruelty itſelf ought not to prohibit in thoſe ſtate pri- 
ſons, whither perſons are ſent upon ſuſpicion, often 
the moſt ſlight and inconſiderable, and ſometimes the 
moſt unjuſt. | | 

The princeſs of Conti being informed that her ſon- 
in-law was innocent, and that it was not poſſible to 
ve her daughter guilty, demanded that they ſhould 
brought to their trials, according to an antient law, 
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by which gur kings engage chemſelves grant their 
people, mg hat indeed they cannot with hall from from them, 
without tyranny ; and this is, not to keep any ſubje& 
in priſon beyond a certain time, without having their 
proces made out. But the manner in which, her 9 
tion was received, made her ſenſible that, if the laws 
are ſilent for private periops, Led are nt more eller. 
cious for e 1 "29 a i 


er 
CHAT E K ig" 
The Czar Peter at Saint - Or. 


Adame de Maintenon, too weak to ſappost ſuch 
complicated diſtreſſes, neyer aſterwards enjoyed 
one moment of health or happineſs. Madame de 
Caylus her niece, dreaded leſt he ſhould ſink under 
her afflictions, haſtened to Saint-Cyr, my ſaid eight 
days with her. She perceived that the blow was ſtruck. 
© I defire nothing but death,” ſaid madame de Main- 
tenon to her, it is my only good: and a moment 
afterwards, * Alas! if we knew what God knows, our 
* will would be the ſame with his.” . 

love ſaid ſhe, * ſometimes thoſe praiſes which 
the faithful give our Saviour Chriſt ; when filled with 
a holy admiration. they ery out, All bis decrees. are 
good. In what has happened lately, we do not ſee 
the good that is to reſult from it, but the eye of 
faith may ſee it. The duke du Maine will know 
what earthly grandeur 3 is, and from that knowledge 
will learn to deſpiſe it; and the dutcheſs will per 

. haps lament the errors of her youth. What — 
© the duke of Orleans be on the throne, the ſon of 
Lewis the Fourteenth in fetters, the innocent con- 
founded with the guilty; all is in the order of pro- 
* vidence, all proceeds from God, all is good, and 
© this good is always the beſt.” 

To theſe. chriſtian reflegions faecended the. win, 7 
anxiety of a woman, and a. woman whoſe ſenſibility 
was carried to exceſs. She wiſhed to be at Dourlans, 
to comfort the duke du Maine, to weep with _ 
W 
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when ſhe thought of the malice of his enemies, the 
was depreſſed with forrow ; when ſhe reflected on that 
treaſure of piety he had acquired through her cares, 
ſhe reproached herſelf with her own weakneſs, in 
ſhedding tears for him who ſhed none for himfelf. _ 
Then it was, that wholly diſengaged from the world, 
ſhe burned all thoſe papers whick might have proved 
her rank. It ſhall never.“ ſaid ſhe, © be known 
* what I have been to the king.“ She will, perhaps, 
be blamed for this ſally of reſentment, or this exceis 
of humility ; but to a woman who was inceflantly 
raiſing herſelf to God, what is the world's opinion ? It 
is eaſy to juſtify her for this action; but how can her 
directors be juſtified ? * | f 
This world, which ſhe fo ſincerely deſpiſed, ſtill re- 


ſpected her. The Muſcovite emperor, who traverſed 


kingdoms in fearch of great men, and who was him- 
ſelf a very extraordinary one, was defirous of _ 


the woman whom Lewis the Fourteenth had loved. 


Madame de Maintenon ſent to defire ke would per- 
mit her, on account of her infirmities, to receive 
his viſit in bed. | 

The community, in the habit of ceremony, received 
the Ruſſian emperor at the gate of the cloiſter. He pro- 
ceeded directly to madame de Maintenon's apartment, 
followed by ſome French noblemen and his own ſmall 
train. He addreſſed himſelf to her; the interpreter ſpoke 


leſs than the countenance of the prince expreſſed. He 


Aimſelf drew open the curtain of the bed, and deſired 
that it might be alſo opened at the feet. He gazed 
on her with great attention, ſhe bluſhed, and the ladies 
of Saint-Lewis, who ſaw her at that moment, faid 
that ſhe muſt ſtill have appeared handſome to him. 
The Czar uttered ſome words of aſtoniſhment, accom- 
anied with an action ſtill more expreſſive. After he 
fr madame de Maintenon's apartment, he viſited all 
the claſſes, appeared ſurprized to find ſo little beauty 
among ſo many young girls aſſembled together, amuſed 
himſelf with obſerving their little ſports, and ordered 
the plan of the houſe to be drawn. RALTINS IP 
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Some days afterwards at an aſſembly, madame de 
Caylus was pointed out to him. Being told chat ſhe 
was niece to madame de Maintenon, he preſſed through 
the croud, accoſted her, took her hand, Jooked.carneſtly 
at her, and honoured her with every diſtinction of 
Muſcovite politeneſs. wy 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
The death of madame de Maintewos... 


1719. 1 non faſt approached, ;, her fever in- 
creaſed every day, accompanied with a cold, and a 


cough ſo violent, that ſhe ſometimes loſt teſpiration- 


She perceived her courſe was finiſhed,z, and ſaid ſo to 
madame de Caylus, and to the duke and dutcheſs de 


Noailles, to whom ſhe had ſent, notice of her danger, 


An alteration was made in her .chamber to ſecure 
her againſt the cold. Von take a - GERI; 4 
4 


- 


trouble, ſaid. ne, for the few, moments. I 
to live.” Io the duke de Noailles the, faig,,:* 
thing but my death, my dear duke, can tepay the 
obligations I owe you. for the pains you have. taken 
to retard it: but,, added ſhe ſighing, the poor will 
periſh of cold She caſed, a mall ſum to be di- 
ſtributed among the poor ff the village of Saint-Cyr, 
to buy wood 3 e for the little 
girls of the red elaſs, ſhe delired the ſuperior to let her 
have five or ſix of them in her chamber, to keep them 


warm. 


S «a +a a 


ed = ted With them: © Did I ever complain ?* the 
Teplied. Me Ne Ne fs: dM inns 

She performed, 28 far as her illneſs permitted her, 
thoſe exerciſes of piety, with which ſhe had always 
filled up her days. She received the communion on 
Eaſter- day with a degree of fer vour which might have 
leſſened her regret for not performing it at church with 


her daughters, * This will be the Jaſt” faid the to 


deal; ef 
de. 


They propoſed to vary her broths, becauſe the ſeem- 


F 
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her confeſſor. Long, very long ſhe had communicated, 
as if each time would be the laſt. 
Miarſhal Villeroi came to ſee her, and paſſed as wſy- 
21 two or three hours with her: ſhe till - continued 
to converſe with him, wich the ſame ſprightiy wit and 
eaſy freedom. 
4p. 4.] She was believed to be much bake” ; her 
pulſe was regular, the phyſician 1 hopes of her 
recovery, Saint-Cyr was tranſported with joy: ſhe on- 
ly was not miſtaken. I am better, faid ſhe, * but I 
* am going.” 
The duke and dutcheſs de Noailles « Ca e again to 
ſee her, and quitted her no more, She aid to ma- 
dame de Glapion; Daughter, nothing now remains 
te be done, but to implore of God that he will be 
e in compaſſion to' my weak impatience, to 
ſſen my agonies in the hour of death.“ She ſeem- 
ed g much concerned for the trouble ſhe gave the 
Jadies of Saint!Lewis, as if ſhe had been one of ol 


objeAs of charity, whom, thropgh compaſſion they 


ceived: into their houfe: faithfu to the end in the ob- 
ſervation of its rules; "the fent back' madame de Caylus 
every night to Ver illes. 
N 4 Aral, 1 nj dery ill, ' ſaid ſhe to 
mademoiſele d'Aumale, works muſt not be 
„ negleQed 3 let us ſend + penſions ; il is, not Hud 
that t th6ſe poor people ſhould ait. Te was th 


firſt time in her Hfe, that ſhe did 20 10 ſettle 10 ac- 


counts herſelf. She afterwards ſaid; '© I Am MM 
© T have paid my penfions beforehand ; I hack, 
. 5 beſtow . after my death. 

7.] She opened her caſket, and reviewed her 
ar * added theſe words to it; To monffeur 4 Au- 
bignt arc hbiſbep of Rouen. I bequeath my miniature pic- 

ture of the king ; and I deſire that it may be for + ever pre- 
ſerved to ſuch of my name, who will regard" it with the 
weneration and gratitudt they fo "juſtly owe . She 
faid ſmiling to mademoiſelſe d' Aumaſe, This is ſtill 
© wrote with a ſteady hand.“ She rallied a little about 
the — of this will. During the king's * 
e 
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ſhe had made one which contained only theſe words, 
1 defire that mademoiſelle d Aumale will carry the incloſed 
liſt of my alms to the king, and intreat him, in my name, 
ta ſettle a penſion on mademoiſelle de Breuilhac..” 444 


c Lu 90 . Her fever her cough abated, but het 
weakneſs increaſed. To madame de Glapion ſhe. faid, 


© I abuſe your goodneſs, madam : how will your affairs 
< be TP Madame de Bloſſet brought her 4 
letter: I am not yet dead,) ſaid ſhe without opening 
it, © but the world is dead to me. Pr IT 
Ar. 14.] Her fever redoubled, and was accom- 
1 with ſo many ſymptoms of malignity, that all 

ope was loſt, At midnight maſs. was celebrated in het 
chamber. She received the viaticum ; and perceivi 
the prieſt, the phyſician, madame de Glapion, ani 
mademoiſelle d' Aumale, ſtanding about her bed, Am 
* I dying ?” ſaid ſhe to them. Her laſt moments were 
paſſed in that gentle peace which is at once the wit- 
neſs and the recompence of a life of innocence. - ey 
br. 15,,]. She fell into a kind of lethars to 
which ſhe could only be awakened, by ſpeaking to her 
of God. They mentioned extreme unction to her;; 
ſhe rouſed herſelf that inſtant, and ſaid the earneſt! 
defired it. She beheld unmoved all the preparatio 
for that ſad ſacrament ; and ſaid to the ladies of Saint- 
Lewis, who were drowned in Far, Did 1 never tell 
*- you that I ſhould come to this?“ During the ce: 
1 ſhe made all the reſponſes to the funeral prayy 
ers. Her confeſſor intreated her to give her Þblefſin 
to the aſſembled community. I am unworthy, ſai 
ſhe ; he preſſed her, and ſhe obeyed. _ 

The duke de Noailles, kiſſing her hand, aſked het 
how ſhe did: ſhe replied, * Not too well; adieu, my 
dear duke, a few moments hence I ſhall go tb learn 
many things,” Immediately ſhe fell into her former 
kind of lethargy ; the agonies of death followed ſoon 
afterwards: ſhe had the air of a perſon who was ſleep» 
ing compoſedly. Her countenance, ſaid mademoiſelle 


d Aumale, appeared more beautiful and more reſpect- 


able than ever: ſhe expired at five o' clock in the e- 
vening. 


k 
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No words can expreſs the grief, the conſternation, 
and diſmay of the whole community of Saint-Cyr. 
Tears and groans firſt broke the melancholy filence : 
each one regretted that. portion of happineſs which 
was raviſhed from her: ſhe was lamented as the ge- 
neral mother of them all. The ' houſe reſounded with 
piercing cries : even the ſervants mixed their lamen- 
tations with thoſe of the ladies and the children. No or- 
der was obſerved; the exerciſes were interrupted. Some- 
times a profound filence ſhewed the exceſs of their af- 
fliction: ſometimes deep groans gave that affliction 
utterance : among ſo great a number of perſons of 
different ages and characters, grief wore one uniform 
face, If in this deſolation any words eſcaped them, 
they were ſuch as expreſſed their regret, at not having 
ſufficiently known the value of what they had loſt : 
they were- artleſs praiſes, tranſports of admiration 
mixed with exclamations of grief. Now with inter- 
rupting ſobs they repeated her laſt words; now they 

r \Cager'y about her bed to gaze upon her again. 
Neath 1 reſpeQed her face; her features were not 
changed; ſhe inſpired veneration and love; they 
prayed for the repoſe of her ſoul ; they were ready 
to invoke her as a ſaint. Happy are thoſe, they cried, 
whom, in theſe times of cruelty and oppreſſion, God 
calls to himſelf; for although it would have given her 

reat ſatisfaction, to behold the early virtues of a king 
emed by her friends; yet it was a conſolation that 
ſhe eſcaped chat dreadful future, which this ſtormy 
regency foretolc. bh 

Madame de Maintenon lived not to ſee war de- 
clared againſt the grandſon of Lewis the Fourteenth, 
to ſee the libertine Dubois honoured with the purple, 
and 1 from the council by his preſence all the 
great lords of the kingdom; to ſee the duke du Maine 


obliged to owe his releaſe to the treachery of his wife, 
who ſacrificed all his friends ; to ſee the moſt auguſt 
ſenate in the world awed by ſoldiers, and baniſhed for 
refuſing to concur in meaſures that tended to overthrow 
the ſtate; to ſee Dagueſſeau, after having _— 
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trails ; a foreigner, without name, without credit, 
ruined the French nation at a fingle blow. Lewis 
the Fourteenth was ſtruck with the deepeſt repentance, 
for having given ſome wounds to the ſtate; the duke 
of Orleans ived it of every principle of life, and 
laughed at his exploits. | | 1 2 
. Madame de Maintenon therefore died very ſeaſon- 
ably ; however, the tender aſſiduity of the duke du 
Maine was wanting at her expiring moments, and her 
=_ in their laſt looks, ſeemed to require another 
object. F N 
The duke de Noailles, after reading her will, gave 
' orders for the laſt melancholy ceremonies to be per- 
formed, for the intenſe grief of the ladies of Saint- 
Lewis prevented their attention to them. Although 
madame de Maintenon | had deſired to be interred in 
the church-yard belonging to the community, yet the 
duke cauſed a vault. to made in the choir of the 
church, in which the body, embalmed and wrapt in 
lead, was to be depoſited, '', 
+, Apr.,17-], The church was hung with black. The 
biſhop of Chartres, attended by the general of Saint- 
Lazarus, with his whole order, officiated in pontifical 
| habits; the ladies of Saint-Lewis held up the funeral 
pall ; the young ladies carried lighted flambeaus ; the 
haunting was interrupted with ſighs and tears; but 
when all that remained of madame de Maintenon diſ- 
Vol. III. P | appeared 
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A from their fight, their tears lowed with more 
7 as if they had loft her a ſecond time; a fu- 
neral eulogy lorious to her momory than that 
which was fappreſied by the duke de Noailles. The 

orator had a ſubje-on which he might have diſplayed 
all the ornaments of eloquence, ' but it was judged 
better to be ſilent than to ſpeak by halves, In this the 
advice of that nobleman was followed, in whom Saint- 
Cyr had found a protector, ſuch as madame de ſocks 
tenon had defired. ; 

But what they would not venture 10 ce at 
her funeral, was engraved upon her tomb in an epi- 
taph, written in French * by the abbé Vertot, and 
reviſed by the duke de Noailles, the only one perhaps 
which hiftory does not contradict, and which is com- 
priſed in theſe few words: 

The more we examine Frances d'Aubigne, in the 
ſeveral periods and different ſituations of her life, the 
leſs we ſhall doubt. that ſhe was a ſaint, and almoſt 
an heroine: benam facile credteres, magnam liben- 
Jer. f ; 7 5 | IST 
The reader has now ſeen all that hitherto I have 
collected concerning the reign of Lewis the Four- 
teenth, which I have done with a hope that my labour 
may not be unuſeful to the W of wy country, if 
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®* See the collection of her letters. That I may 
omit nothing which relates to madame de Maintenon, * 
J ſhall here obſerve, that the author of the Age of 
Lewis the Fourteenth, blames her friends for affectin 
to omit in her epitaph the name of her firſt huſband. 
The title of dame d Autour is omitted alſo. The turn 
of the compoſition made it neceffary. How could the 
name of Scaron have been joined with that of Lewis 
the Fourteenth ? That name indeed was not ſcandalous 
in itſelf, but he had made it fo; and no one knows 
better than this author, that the moſt illuſtrious 
name may be dignified by great — and debaſed 
by vices. * 
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ever this ſtriking part of our hiſtory ſhould find an 
hiſtorian worthy to treat it. | 
Perhaps in the courſe of theſe memoirs I have en- 
tered into too many details ; perhaps I have been too 
ardent in defending a character which in every view 
appeared to me beneficent and good ; perhaps I have 
been too fincere in ſome places, and in others have 
ſhewn that I was miſinformed ; perhaps I may have diſ- 
pleaſed all my readers; but I dare affirm (for there is 
one whom I count as nothing) that I have ſought to 
offend none, and to be uſeful to the greater part; to 
the wiſe by facts, to the triflers by reflections: I have 
offered them what I believed to be truth, neither 
heightened by partiality, nor diſguiſed by fear. 1 
have painted madame de Maintenon ſuch as I have 
ſeen her in the moſt faithful memoirs. Alas ! what is 
it to me whether ſhe had virtues or faults? 
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